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CHAPTER XXII. 


WILL CASTS IN HIS LOT WITH ST. LUKE'S. 


A FEw days after the eventful fa- 
mily gathering at Nidderdale Cot- 
tage Honor and Dym were sitting 
together, when William Elliott 
quietly made his appearance. 

It was Dym’s last day at the 
Cottage. 

On the following afternoon Mrs. 
Chichester and her son were going 
up to London, and Honor had 
consented to accompany them. 
Will had promised to take his sister 
to Ingleside, and remain a week 
with her, and then he would go 
back to St. Luke’s. 

On the morrow, Humphrey Ne- 
thecote would be left alone. 

A few days only had passed, but 
already preparations had been set 
on foot for the marriage. Neither 
Guy nor Honor was young: their 
mutual affection had been proved 
without a doubt. In this case there 
was nothing to invite delay; even 
Humphrey could not raise an ob- 
jection. 

“We have already lost six of our 
best years,’ Guy said to his be- 
trothed ; ‘and though I am loth 
to hurry you, Honor, I think we 
should not go far into the seventh.’ 
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And Honor, who took blame on 
herself for ‘that long drawn-out 
pain,’ could not find it in her heart 
to plead for a little delay. 

‘I will do as you wish,’ was her 
simple answer. ‘When you are 
ready for me, I will come to you. 
I am not strong yet, Dr. Grey says, 
but I grow less weak every day.’ 

‘ These bleak winds try you,’ re- 
turned Guy fondly. Honor’s face 
still lacked the pure healthy colour- 
ing of old. It had always been 
pale, but now it was almost trans- 
parently white, and the eyes were 
too large and sfirituelle looking. 
‘The change south will do you 
good. If we set half the London 
milliners and dressmakers to work, 
do you think you can be ready for 
me by the middle of May?’ he 
added mischievously. 

He was a little baffled by the 
smile that accompanied her answer. 
Of course she would be ready 
for him. Had he bidden her, she 
would have married him in the 
dress she wore. Such things were 
valueless in her eyes, except as 
they pleased him. She would have 
put her hand in his, and followed 
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him through the world, if he had 
asked her. Had she not given 
him her heart—her faithful sorely- 
tried heart? Was he not her ‘ bo- 
som’s lord’? Had she not elected 
him king in her woman’s kingdom, 
and could she say him nay in a 
matter of days and seasons ? 

What had become of the strong 
will that had dared to assert itself 
against an imperious lover; that 
had held itself steadily, with secret 
anguish, through so many long 
years? Had trouble wrought this 
gentleness? Was love making her 
meek? Perhaps so; love some- 
times works such miracles. But 
there was no inconsistency in Ho- 
nor’s nature; she was not less 
strong, but she gave with more 
generosity. The ‘man whom her 
soul delighted to honour’ had van- 
quished her by his noble love ; and 
this time the woman within her 
had agreed to a total surrender. 
Guy secretly marvelled at her gen- 
tleness. Was it part of her code 
of faith that she should never con- 
tradict him? Her sweetness often 
made his heart ache with a dull 
sad feeling of remorse. 

‘ Are you sure you like this, that 
you are not doing it to please me?’ 
he would ask her anxiously, when, 
as usual, she had referred some 
arrangement to him. 

‘In pleasing you I am pleasing 
myself,’ she returned softly. ‘These 
things are of no consequence to 
me, but I know they will give plea- 
sure to you and to your mother. 
Indeed, Guy, you must not thank 
me,’ as he looked at her with grave 
wistfulness ; ‘ such a labour of love 
can hardly weary me.’ 

But even then he would hardly 
be satisfied. Sometimes her sub- 
mission grieved him: he wanted 
to be generous too. There were 
times when his lordly nature would 
have loved to humble itself before 
this woman, when he wanted her 
to feel that she had quelled the 
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demon within him; when, in his 
chivalrous ardour, he would have 
donned his armour and gone down 
into the thickest of the battle to 
do her bidding. Sometimes there 
would be a contest between these 
two generous souls—each wished 
to give up. There was still the 
strife of wills; both wished to be 
first in self-sacrifice ; but it was the 
man whose vows were loudest, the 
woman always immolated herself. 
I am afraid it is the truth that 
most women delight in self-sacri- 
fice ; they are for ever kneeling in 
reverence—they resist the hand 
that raises them. If they are vic- 
tims, they delight in their garlands. 
They are ever making ovations and 
crowning their hero. Bring forward 
the wreaths of laurel and bay and 
parsley. They keep all the bitter 
herbs—the rue, the anise—for them- 
selves. Do you blame them that 
they weep over empty thrones some- 
times. Where is the Ideal? Gone. 
The Real lies trailing in the dust 
with dishonoured hairs: the crowns 
are faded. Where are the fond 
votaries now? Need you ask ?— 
there on the ground beside them, 
composing the drapery, covering 
the sorry wreck with a decent veil, 
weeping cleansing tears over them, 
and by and by raising them with 
weak loving hands, and bringing 
them back to the right path again. 
Dym, who was rather a harsh 
censor, as most young persons are 
before the knowledge of their own 
angles soften those of other people, 
felt herself a little disappointed in 
her estimate of Miss Nethecote’s 
character, when she saw the ear- 
nestness, and even anxiety, with 
which she applied herself to the 
business of the trousseau. She and 
Mrs. Chichester were from morning 
to night arranging and descanting 
on the several shades of colours 
and the difference of material. Guy 
used to laugh when he came in to 
fetch Honor for a walk or drive, 
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and found them in the thick of an 
argument between satin and moire- 
antique. Honor would be sitting 
with bent brows over a paper list 
—for all shopping was to be de- 
ferred till they got to London—and 
Mrs. Chichester, oblivious of the 
knitting in her lap, would be nod- 
ding her head and smoothing her 
dress with soft excited fingers, as 
one article after another was spe- 
cified and checked off. 

‘ Grogram again,’ Guy would say, 
with a whimsical smile. ‘ What, is 
it necessary to be married in all 
these dresses, Honor ?” 

But Dym, who knew his ways, 
saw he was not ill pleased. 

The girl had her secret grumble 
out one day, when Honor and she 
were alone, which was seldom 
enough. Mrs. Chichester was al- 
ways at the Cottage, and Guy came 
morning, noon, and night, and woe 
betide them all if Honor were ab- 
sent or busy ; his self-sacrifice would 
not brook her for more than a few 
hours out of his sight. Dym used 
to pity Honor for having so ex- 
acting a lover, but in her heart 
she thought it delightful: could 
any one be more handsome or 
chivalrous ? she thought. 

Humphrey used to quiz them 
sometimes in his slow way; he 
called them silent and unsociable, 
and in truth they were very quiet 
lovers. Dym’s shrewd girlish eyes 
read differently. She saw that 
Honor was always grave and pre- 
occupied when Guy was not with 
her; and there was a look in Guy’s 
face, as he followed her slow grace- 
ful movement about the room, that 
told Dym she was the light of his 
eyes, and the very joy of his heart. 

Dym had her own code of ideas 
on the subject of lovers, and she 
chose to consider herself a little 
aggrieved at the fuss and ceremony 
Honor seemed to consider neces- 
Sary ; not that it was her business, 
she told herself. It must be con- 
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fessed that Dym was strangely 
irritable just now. 

‘I never can understand the fuss 
people make over weddings and 
funerals,’ she said, in her quick 
dogmatic way, when Honor had 
asked her opinion on some trifle or 
other. ‘I suppose I like feathers 
and finery as much as women gene- 
rally do, but somehow it seems to 
take off the sacredness of it so.’ 

‘I will decide on having a silver- 
gray silk; Guy likes it. Yes, I 
know what you mean,’ looking up. 
‘These things seem incongruous 
when you are not inclined for 
them ; but one cannot go against 
custom.’ 

‘I never expected to hear that 
from you, Honor; you are the most 
unconventional woman I know. I 
should not have thought,’ hesitating 
alittle,as though herwords might be 
considered ungracious, ‘that you 
would care so much for these things, 
especially now.’ 

* Why, it is only now that I have 
begun to care for them. My dear 
Dym,’ smiling now as she caught 
sight of Dym’s serious face, ‘ it 
is very certain that you have never 
been in love.’ 

‘How can you tell that?’ re- 
turned Dym obstinately. She flush- 
ed up as though Honor's words 
annoyed her. She was subject to 
all sorts of cold and hot fits just 
now. 

Mr. Chichester made up his 
mind his little friend was capri- 
cious, but Will grew more gentle 
with her every day. 

‘If you had been in love you 
would understand why I do care 
so much. You cannot think the 
pleasure that all this gives me,’ she 
went on softly. ‘Don’t you know 
Guy will see me in all these dresses? 
Have you not found out what a 
critic he is in such a matter ?” 

‘He said once he liked white,’ 
observed Dym, half to herself. 

‘I shall have some white dresses 
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certainly, evening as well as morn- 
ing,’ returned Honor, accepting the 
suggestion with all gravity. ‘I have 
known Guy so long, that I have 
discovered all his favourite shades. 
Some colours quite hurt his eyes. 
It costs me a little trouble, but I 
know it will gratify him.’ 

She finished with so sweet a smile 
that Dym felt rebuked for her cen- 
soriousness. But not even Dym, 
affectionate and honest hearted as 
she was, could guess the breadth 
and depth of a love like Honor’s. 

It was just at this juncture that 
Will entered. 

‘I did not expect to find you 
here, Miss Nethecote,’ he said, with 
a little surprise, as he quietly greeted 
them both. 

‘Mr. Chichester has gone to 
York,’ returned Honor, with the 
frank blush with which she always 
spoke of him, ‘and it is so bitterly 
cold that I have not ventured to 
go up to Ingleside. Mrs. Chiches- 
ter is coming presently, I believe.’ 

‘Yes; she has sent her love, and 
she will be with you in an hour or 
two.’ 

‘ You are tired,’ observed Honor, 
with one of her quiet glances, as 
he drew an easy chair to the fire 
and spread his thin hands over the 
blaze. 

The corners of Will’s mouth 
showed the fragment of a smile. 

‘Your supposition is correct, 
Miss Nethecote, I am afraid. Your 
happy valley is not to compare 
with Rasselas’. I think even ennui 
is preferable to east wind.’ 

‘ Ah, it has made your rheuma- 
tism worse.’ 

‘ Nothing of which to speak,’ was 
the somewhat comical answer. ‘I 
have only been flagellated by a 
scourge at every street corner. I 
think those Greek pagans were to 
be forgiven for their superstition, 
when they thought a noisy divinity 
was bawling in their ears in an un- 
known language. I wonder if their 
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bones ever ached when they wor- 
shipped him.’ 

Honor’s only answer was to pile 
one fragrant pine-knot on another. 
Will watched the strong white 
hands as they handled the smooth 
logs so deftly. When she had done 
she still kept the place on the rug, 
looking down on him. 

Most women look better in a 
sitting than a standing attitude ; 
they can walk, but few have the 
art of posing themselves gracefully. 
Honor Nethecote never looked 
better than she did now: her 
grand figure, drawn to its full 
height; her hands folded before 
her; the set of her head perfect ; 
but her eyes, how kindly they look- 
ed at Will! 

‘Miss Nethecote, why will you 
make me feel so uncomfortable ? 
Will would have elucidated his own 
words by rising and offering his 
chair, but she stopped him. 

‘Please do not disturb yourself, 
I like standing.’ 

‘ Well, you have the advantage of 
me évery way,’ returned Will re- 
signedly, but with a touch of gentle 
sarcasm. ‘ It appears I am to look 
up to you in spite of my efforts to 
hold my own.’ 

‘For shame, Mr. Elliott! Dym, 
why do you let your brother talk 
so?’—and there was a generous 
flash in Honor’s eyes. ‘After that 
I must take the lowest seat I can 
find, to be sure that I have brought 
myself to my proper level.’ 

‘Can we always find our level ?” 
returned Will softly. ‘ The ground 
would have to open, and let a few 
of us sink through it, in that case. 
Perhaps, as I am here to ask your 
assistance, you had better resume 
your former commanding position, 
Miss Nethecote.’ 

‘ My assistance !’ with some sur- 
prise; but the gentleness of her 
look added, ‘ How can you find it 
in your heart to be so satirical to 
me ? 
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‘ Yes, if you will be so good as 
to give it,’ was the courteous an- 
swer. Will was properly grave 
now. 

Honor had beckoned Dym to the 
cosy-looking chair beside her, and 
Will, shading his eyes from the sud- 
den blaze, could see the two up- 
turned faces directed towards him 
with some little anxiety ; at least, 
Honor’s looked anxious. Dym 
hardly knew if Wili were jesting or 
in earnest. Evidently Will was in 
no hurry to explain himself; he 
leant back in his chair, and his left 
hand toyed with the little gold cross 
—a gift from Dym—that hung 
suspended to his watch-chain, as he 
noted the pleasantness of the fire- 
side picture ; Dym’s shadowy little 
face—no longer bright and spark- 
ling—and Honor’s fair profile and 
coronet of ruddy brown hair. 

‘What is it, Will?’ asked Dym at 
last, somewhat wearily. 

She stirred a little as Will began 
his subject; Honor listened with 
grave imtentness ; she was evidently 
prepared for what he had to say. 
When he had finished, Dym caught 
her breath, and then sat up and 
looked at him with a moved face 
between laughing and crying. 

‘Well, Dym.’ 

*O Will, is it really true? How 
kind, how generous, of Mr. Chi- 
chester ! Oh,I am so glad! and the 
little creature—for she was a little 
creature beside Honor—sprung up 
from her seat and threw her arms 
round his neck. 

‘Softly, my dear child. Why, 
what an excited Dym it is! We have 
not talked about it yet;’ and as 
Will gently freed himself from her 
embrace a cloud came over his 
face that was not lost on Honor. 

* Dym dear, I do not think your 
brother has finished all he has to 
Say.” 

‘Of course not. We shall not 
have finished all night long,’ ex- 
claimed Dym in the same hysterical 
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voice. ‘O Will, to think you will 
not be worked to death any more 
at that dreadful old St. Luke’s ! 

Wall did not answer for a mo- 
ment ; it was one of his wise ways 
not to speak quickly when he was 
annoyed, and Dym’s speech had 
jarred terribly on him. The time 
had been when he could have 
found it in his heart toecho Dym’s 
vehement assertion ; when he too 
had revolted against the poverty 
and squalor of his surroundings ; 
when he had thought the hand-to- 
hand fight against brutal ignorance 
and unreasoning sin a very pitiful 
contest indeed. And now it had 
come to this, that he could not bear 
a word against St. Luke’s ; that he 
had been called upon to declare 
that this work was the breath of 
life to him. How had it come to 
pass that he had so cast in his lot 
among his people that the thought 
of separation was still further em- 
bittering his toil-worn life? Is not 
rest sweet, even to the faithful la- 
bourer? Do not their eyes grow 
weary at times in looking at the 
harvests they have reaped ? 

In William Elliott’s mind there 
was strange conflict, but there was 
peace ; a laborious sadness, the re- 
sult of physical exhaustion, was 
continually weighing down the 
brave spirit. ‘ None more willing,’ 
he had said to Guy Chichester ; 
‘none weaker, he might have 
added. 

Struggies of this sort are most 
painful to witness ; flesh and blood 
revolts against the unnatural com- 
bat. One sees at the beginning the 
poor body will have the worst of 
it. The lamps burn brighter; the 
spirit looks forth from the eyes— 
merciless, undaunted: the fierce 
wrestling goes on; the dust is 
stained with blood and _ sweat. 
‘These men have borne the bur- 
den and heat of the day,’ but not 
for that will they rest. 

When the battle is nearly at an 
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end, there is a quick rally; the 
troops are put in order for a last 
charge ; in the arena the race runs 
hottest at its close; the winning- 
post is near, the fainting victor al- 
ready sees the crowns and chaplets 
of triumph; when the day deepens 
into evening, the faithful servant 
girds up his loins and watches for 
his master’s coming. Shall the race 
wait? Shall the battle be half 
fought? Shall the talent be laid 
by in the napkin? ‘ Not so,’ said 
William Elliott, for here lay the 
clue to an apparent inconsistency ; 
‘the night cometh when no man 
can work.’ 

Did Dym guess she had hurt 
him, that she laid her cheek so 
fondly against his? 

*I could not help it, Will; it is 
such a great, ugly, dingy place, and 
you never get a moment's rest when 
you are there.’ 

Will listens with a curious smile. 

‘Is it dingy?’ hewonders. There 
are wide street-corners, where the 
sweet air blows straight from Hamp- 
stead and Highgate; there are 
patches of green to be seen between 
the houses ; when he walks up the 
street, the children look at the 
bowed figure and the bright kindly 
eyes, and smile and curtsey ; the 
women come to the door with rough 
neighbourly greeting ; and even the 
sweep in Paradise-row pulls a grimy 
forelock as he passes. He has 
friends among them—many and 
many a one. It is not all rags and 
filth and wretchedness. How many 
life-histories he has conned among 
them—noble ones some of them— 
that would put to shame the most 
exciting fiction ever written ! Hum- 
ble heroes and heroines in real life, 
with unwashed faces perhaps, with 
rough knobby hands, with thread- 
bare coats and patched gowns. 
Will knows them all; he has sat 
among them-and given them the 
right hand of fellowship often and 
often. 
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Will likes to see the children he 
has baptised growing up about 
him ; he gathers the bigger ones 
around him on Sunday afternoons, 
and tells them Bible stories—child- 
ish histories of Joseph and Samuel 
and Timothy. Little Dick Maynard 
thinks he would like to be Samuel 
best—Samuel’s little coat, the altar 
lights, the swaying censers, Eli’s 
hoary head, the hush, the mystery, 
the soft colouring, have wrought a 
vast impression on the crippled 
boy. Dick rehearses it all in the 
little garret when he and his family 
oflinnets are alone. ‘When I grow 
up I mean to be a prophet,’ says 
Dick, with a flicker of his sandy 
eyebrows. 

Poorlittle childish dreamer! The 
linnets sing on in their cage; the 
crutches are propped against the 
wall; the dust gathers on the ac- 
cordion; Dick’s little worn cap 
hangs against the door. Where is 
Dick himself? Ask the childless 
parents as they gather round their 
empty hearth; ask stalwart Richard 
Maynard, who took the loss of his 
crippled boy so ill that his honest 
heart nearly broke under it; ask 
Susan, wiping the tears with her 
apron from her comely face, as 
Guy Chichester puts the same ques- 
tion. 

‘ Dead and gone, sir. After what 
happened he just fretted his dear 
self away ; took on and pined like 
double his years. Those are 
his birds, sir. Richard will not let 
any one clean them but himself. 
And there are his school-books, 
written so prettily; he was a rare 
scholar when Mr. Elliott learnt 
him. Going, sir? Ah, well, there 
isn’t much to detain you here now’ 
and Susan wipes some more tears 
away as Guy Chichester goes out 
of the door. 

All sorts of thoughts come into 
Will’s mind as Dym nestles at his 
side, and Honor sits thoughtfully 
gazing into the fire ; and he rouses 
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himself with difficulty and looks at 
his sister. 

‘I was afraid you would take it 
in this way, Dym.’ 

‘ Afraid ! why, dear ? 

‘I might have known you would 
be glad for me to leave St. Luke’s. 
Perhaps I ought not to have told 
you, but I want you to advise me; 
you—and you too,’ looking at 
Honor. 

Miss Nethecote seemed a little 
disturbed. 

‘Surely you cannot doubt what 
our advice will be! But, then,’ 
breaking into a little smile, ‘ we are 
not disinterested.’ 

‘You would have me accept the 
Squire’s offer ?” 

‘ Have you any objection, Mr. 
Elliott ?’ 

‘ Pardon me, that is begging the 
argument. I mean, do I dare to 
hope that I should be welcome 
among you, in spite of my infir- 
mities ?” 

Miss Nethecote leant towards 
him and stretched out her hand. 

‘More welcome than I dare to 
tell you. Come, and we will prove 
it, Mr. Elliott.’ 

‘ Thanks,’ replied Will hastily, as 
he returned the cordial pressure ; 
‘I may hope, then, that you will be 
my friend in this matter, Miss 
Nethecote ?” 

* Most surely,’ the touched grav- 
ity of her face bearing witness to 
her words. 

‘Then may [ask you not to add 
one iota of your persuasion to this, 
but to help this poor child to see 
it in another light, and to soften 
the Squire’s disappointment if I 
feel bound to refuse his good- 
ness ?” 

* Will, you are not serious !’ ex- 
claimed Dym, starting from her 
kneeling posture. 

‘Sitdownagain, Dym,and answer 
me a question. Do you wish this 
for your sake, or mine ?” 


‘For both our sakes. O Will, 
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how can you think I could be so 
selfish as only to think of myself ! 
Of course it would be delightful to 
live with you, and do everything 
for you.’ She went on rather less 
soberly. ‘We could have the 
very cottage that we planned to 
live in ; there is one to let in the 
village ; such a tiny place! with a 
honeysuckle over the porch, and a 
strip of garden in front ; there is a 
little room looking on to the weir, 
where you could write your ser- 
mon ; and such a beautiful rowan- 
tree over the gate !’ 

Will shivered ; rowan and rowan- 
berries always reminded him of his 
dream. ‘ Itisall very pretty, Dym, 
and very inviting, but your cottage 
wants something else.’ 

‘What is that ?” 

‘ A quiet conscience.’ 

‘ Nonsense, Will.’ 

‘ Ah, but it does. The little room 
looking over the weir may be well 
enough, but how am I to get my 
sermons written, if I am not to 
practise what I preach ?’ 

‘ Dym does not understand you,’ 
observed Honor. She had not 
once taken her eyes off the brother 
and sister ; she began to apprehend 
Will’s meaning —he was nerving 
himself for a refusal. 

‘But she will try to understand 
me, will she not?’ was the gentle 
answer. ‘I know how you would 
like that cottage, Dym; and it is 
just that that makes it so hard to 
decide. I know, too, that forsome 
things it would be better for you to 
come to me when you leave Ingle- 
side.’ 

‘ You think, then, she must leave 
it,’ interrupted Miss Nethecote, but 
her colour rose with the question. 

‘Yes,’ returned Will, looking at 
her. ‘I know what your generous 
purpose is, Miss Nethecote, but it 
will not answer. Dym feels it too; 
she has told me that when you come 
as mistress to Ingleside, her work 
there will be over.’ 
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‘I thought, perhaps—’ but there 
Honor hesitated, and again Will 
gave her one of his mild glances. 

‘I can interpret your thoughts 
better than you can,’ he said cheer- 
fully. ‘I know you too well to fear 
you will do the injustice to either 
her or yourself to allow her to take 
a daughter’s place at Ingleside ; 
your very love to your future hus- 
band insures your devotion to his 
mother.’ 

‘ Howwell you read me!’ returned 
Honor—and this time the frank 
eyes were swimming in tears ; ‘this 
is what I wish—what I have de- 
sired with all my heart to do, only 
I cannot bear that Dym should be 
banished.’ 

‘She will not be banished from 
your love, Miss Nethecote. I know 
Dym well enough to be sure she 
would not willingly usurp your 
place ; and knowing this, it does 
seem hard to send her out into the 
world again.’ 

‘I am older and wiser now. I 
can work,’ interrupted Dym proudly. 
Will passed his hand over the soft 
hair with a caressing gesture. 

* You will work, and bravely too, 
dear. I have never doubted your 
courage, Dym; but you will think 
me hard for all that.’ 

‘I do not understand you, cer- 
tainly,’ was the uncompromising 
answer—Dym’s heart was growing 
a little sore and angry over Will’s 
strange hesitation— ‘when we have 
always wished to live together, 
when you have so often been lonely 
and wanted me.’ 

‘I shall always want you, Dym 
darling. I wish I could take you 
back to St. Luke’s with me now’— 
but a strange earnestness coming 
into his voice—‘ my heart fails me 
when I think of leaving my work.’ 

Dym did notanswer ; and he went 
on: ‘Iamnot fit for new places. I 
am a poor creature, Dym, and the 
old grooves fit me best; the time 
has gone by,’ he went on more 
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hurriedly, ‘when I should have been 
happy in this dream-cottage of 
ours. I should like to have you 
near me, but I should be restless 
without my work. Granted that the 
strain is great, that I have too much 
to do at St. Luke’s, it is better to 
wear out than rust out—as I should 
do here.’ 

‘For shame, Will; rust outamong 
your friends, and in this lovely 

lace !’ 

Will shook his head sadly. 

‘Even here ; the worn-out hack 
runs best in itsold traces. You want 
to turn me out to grass, Dym, and 
I have no appetite for it ; even the 
weir and the honeysuckle will be 
less sweet to me than the children’s 
faces in the dingy streets you hate.’ 

‘Will, is this your only reascn ?” 

Perhaps Dym’s question was 
abrupt, for Will’s pale face grew a 
little paler over it. 

‘If I have other reasons—good 
only to myself—my child must trust 
me with them,’ he returned quietly. 
‘ They lie between me and my con- 
science. Will you try not to think 
me too hard, Dym, because I have 
refused to share with you the only 
little gleam of sunshine that has 
fallen across our path? Will vou for- 
give and trust me still that I am 
doing the right thing, though you 
do not know all my reasons ?” 

It must have been a sullen na- 
ture that could have resisted that 
pleading voice. Dym could not. 
‘I have nothing to forgive ; you are 
always right, Will,’ faltered the little 
sister ; but evidently the struggle 
was a hard one, for as he stooped 
down and kissed her she suddenly 
caught her hands from his and 
sprang away; and Honor could 
hear a low sob as the door closed 
behind her. 

Will rose as though to follow her, 
and then he sat down again : 

‘She is a dear good child,’ he mur- 
mured, and his tone was fullof pain. 
‘Miss Nethecote, you will keep 
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your promise, you will try to comfort 
her for her disappointment, and help 
Mr. Chichester to see this in its 
true light ? 

‘I will try, but lam rather doubt- 
ful of my success. If you knew how 
he has set his heart on this—he and 
all of us 

‘Itdoes me good to hear it. When 
I go back to St. Luke’s it will be 
sweet to remember that you all 
wished me to come among you. 
Believe me I am not ungrateful— 
you do not think me so?’ hesitat- 
ing, as though for her to speak. 

‘No, not ungrateful; no one who 
knows you could entertain such a 
thought for a moment ; but I think 
you are wrong.’ 

‘In what ?’ returned Will, with a 
sudden flush. 

‘Do you need to ask the ques- 
tion?’ she replied, looking at him 
with eyes full of kindness. ‘We are 
your friends, and yet you deny us 
your confidence. You are in trou- 


ble ; you have some secret fear or 
anxiety upon you ; rather than tell 
us, you will go back to St. Luke’s 


and bear it alone. Is this fair, is 
this kind, Mr. Elliott ?’ 

For one moment the thought 
crossed Will’s mind that he would 
partially unburden himself to this 
large-hearted woman, wholooked at 
him with such honest eyes, whose 
voice was so full of sympathy; but 
the next minute he rejected it with 
scorn: it was weak, cowardly ; he 
knew enough of Miss Nethecote’s 
benevolent nature to be sure it 
would cast a shadow over her 
brightness, she was so pitiful over 
any sort of suffering. 

‘Some walk in sunshine, and 
some in shadow, each in his own 
path ; it will not lighten the bur- 
den because I shift it off on other 
shoulders,’ thought Will. 

‘ Willyou trust me?’ she repeated, 
coming a little closer to him. 

‘I cannot, replied poor Will; his 
head drooped on his breast, a sud- 
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den pain tortured the poor heart. 
Was this the end of it all—had he 
been wrong—was it all a mistake ? 
Who knows? 

* At least you will let us do all 
we can for you?’ pleaded Honor. 
‘When I was sick, you visited me ; 
when I was unhappy, you consoled 
me ; it is you to whom we owe our 
happiness. Guy and I will never 
forget that.’ 

‘I only did my duty,’ responded 
Will sadly ; ‘it was one more to 
whom to minister. You have your 
life before you, Miss Nethecote—I 
told you so then.’ He paused— 
some change came over his face, 
some strange energy into his voice 
—and as she was about to speak, 
with some sudden impulse he turn- 
ed and blessed her as she stood. 


The roomsat Nidderdale Cottage 
were empty when Humphrey came 
back to them the next evening. 
Will had taken his sister up to In- 
gleside, and he and Dym were hav- 
ing a quiet time together. 

Dym secretly reproached herself 
for not enjoying it more ; in spite 
of her efforts the week wore slowly 
away. Will was all that she could 
wish ; he drove out with her, walked 
with her up and down the sunny 
terraces, read and talked to her, 
but still there was something want- 
ing. Reading and conversation had 
lost their flavour ; strange silences 
fell between this brother and sister, 
who had hitherto been all in all to 
each other. In Dym’s manner there 
was a little reserve, a slight infusion 
of gravity. Will’s gentleness could 
not lay the uneasy spirit. Will, as 
he looked at her, sometimes feared 
that something had quelled the 
sweet buoyancy of her spirits for 
ever. 

What was it? I wonder if Dym 
could have answered ? A secret dis- 
satisfaction troubled her serenity. 
Was she sick or unhappy, that this 
sudden loathing had come upon 
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her? You may be sure Will dealt 
tenderly with the girl's soreness and 
irritability. Had her faith in him 
received a shock ? did she distrust 
the kindness that had refused to 
make a home for her ? 

Will could not tell; they had 
never referred to the conversation 
they had had at the Cottage. Dym 
talked little about St. Luke’s; she 
listened patiently, but without inter- 
est, when Will told her about the 
new schools that Mr. Chichester 
had promised to build, and how, 
when the vicarage was finished, he 
was to have rooms in it, and live 
with Mr. Benedict, who was a child- 
less widower. 

‘I shall be quite rich then,’ 
observed Will cheerfully. ‘ Fifty 
pounds a year more, and no rent 
to pay. You will come and stay 
with me then, Dym, weeks and 
weeks at a time. You know Mr. 
Benedict will be glad to have you 
for your own sake as well as mine. 
His sister, Mrs. Musgrave, comes 
to him for months together.’ 

‘Yes, Will,’ returned Dym lan- 
guidly ; come to him—of course she 
would come to him. She looked 
at Will with puzzled eyes when he 
asked how soon she would have to 
leave Ingleside. How could she 
know? ‘There were all sorts of 
plans revolving in Mr. Chichester’s 
mind, Dym believed ; something 
was said of his taking Honor away 
for a long time. Honor wanted to 
see Rome and Switzerland; and 
then Dr. Grey had spoken of a win- 
ter at Mentone; it might be that she 
would be still at Ingleside for 
months. 

‘I am glad to hear it,’ was Will’s 
reply. But there was the same dull 
puzzled look in Dym’s dark eyes ; 
was she glad too? perhaps so. It 
had come to this, that the very 
stones of Ingleside were dear to 
her; that she would rather stay 
there in the empty solitary rooms 
than leave it for another place. 
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Dym had her visitings of com- 
punction after Will had left her: 
after all, had shetreated him kindly? 

She came out and fingered his 
wraps with little cold hands when 
the carriage drove round to take 
him to the station, and then busied 
herself with the parcels of sand- 
wiches the housekeeper had 
thoughtfully sent up as provision 
for the journey. 

‘I suppose you send your love 
to Dick ?’ inquired Will as he in- 
vested himself with some difficulty 
into his greatcoat. 

‘ Yes, yes,’ she returned, bursting 
into tears. Oh, why had she been so 
hard and disagreeable to him? He 
was everything to her—father and 
mother and sister and brother in 
one; he had never thwarted her, 
never spoken unkindly to her all 
her life long, and yet how often she 
had been cross with him ! 

‘Take care of yourself. I can- 
not bear you to go. Promise me 
you will come and see me again,’ 
she sobbed, clinging to him. 

Will looked at her in a little sur- 
prise, but he was kinder than ever, 
Dym thought in her penitence. She 
stood at the door waving her hand 
and trying to smile as the carriage 
rolled down the sweep; he could 
see the flutter of her gray dress on 
the terrace long after he was down 
the hill; the sun was shining on 
the vicarage walls as he passed, on 
the gay beds of crocuses, on the 
green meadows with their clumps 
of alders and small black cattle ; 
the mill-wheel was whirring as he 
passed, and two of the miller’s rosy- 
faced daughters were gathering up 
the piles of sweet sun-dried linen ; 
down by the river there was shadow 
and coolness; the water came froth- 
ing over the great stones; above 
was a gray sweep with a dull bright- 
ness on it; there was the cottage 
with the porch and the rowan-tree ; 
and then Will folded his arms and 
looked no more. 
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Dym had a long cheerful letter 
before many days were over. Will 
spoke as though he were glad to be 
back at his work again; he was 
better and stronger; his long rest 
had refreshed him ; he was ready to 
throw himself heart and soul into 
his labours. Every one had wel- 
comed him, from Dick, who had 
composed a new tune on the occa- 
sion, to old crossed-grained Widow 
Bates, who had actually scolded him 
in one breath for gadding about, 
and then told him he was a ‘sight 
good for sore eyes.’ Will had seen 
his Birstwith friends twice ; Mr. 
Chichester had made one of his 
headlong descents on St. Luke’s, 
and had carried him off, in spite of 
his entreaties to the contrary, to 
the pleasant Kensington house 
where they had established them- 
selves. 

It was an artist’s house, Will 
told her ; a sunshiny old place, with 
a long narrow lawn and a cedar- 


tree, with curious landing-places, 
and odd-shaped rooms full ofheavy 
carved furniture ; the studio opened 
out of the drawing-room, where 


they took their coffee. Will from 
his seat had a strange vista before 
him: suits of armour, velvet doub- 
lets, tall goblets of red Venetian 
glass, sunshine, fencing-foils, a 
statue or two, yards and yards of 
finished and unfinished paintings. 
Will put in a little bit of painting 
himself very prettily ; he made Dym 
see it all. Honor in her white 
dress standing against the crimson 
drapery ; Guy leaning negligently 
against a bust of Pallas Athene ; 
Mrs. Chichester in her brocade and 
ruffles, sitting so erect in her high- 
backed chair. ‘Miss Nethecote 
sang to us; she has a beautiful 
voice, mellow and rich. I liked to 
hear Chichester’s grand bass chim- 
ing in now and then,’ wrote Will. 
Dym put down the letter with a 
little sigh. How plainly she could 
see it all! There was a pleasant 
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perfumy sweetness about the pic- 
ture; there must have been tulips 
in the tall Venetian glasses ; little 
spots of violet fragrance, dotted 
here and there about the room ; 
the window would be open, and re- 
flect the shadow of the cedar. Dym 
could almost hear the short racy 
sentences scattered broadcast from 
behind the bust of Pallas Athene, 
and Honor’s voice chiming like 
silver bells. 

One day they had all come down 
to St. Luke’s, almost taking Will’s 
breath away. Paradise-row had 
never known such an excitement 
as when Mrs. Tressilian’s fine car- 
riage had put them down and rolled 
away. One little urchin had cried 
‘ Hurra!’ when Jeames, in his plush 
and powder, had clambered up be- 
side his friend the coachman. Poor 
little man! even the smart hammer- 
cloth was a mystery and astonish- 
ment. The horses curvetted as 
grandly as the pony in the circus, 
Dick confided to his mother after- 
wards. Onemay imagine with what 
feelings Dick clutched his crutches 
and shuffled away as the tall lady 
with the kind eyes came up the 
steps; even Mrs. Chichester’s white 
curls were alarming. Dick’s ac- 
cordion sounded a few terrified 
notes as it rolled down into the 
area. 

‘Is Mr. Elliott at home, my little 
man? There’s a bright sixpence 
for you. Surely you have not for- 
gotten your old friend ?” 

Dick’s bright eyes dance de- 
lightedly as they go into the narrow 
passage. ‘ Was it for this he refused 
to come to us ?’ thinks Honor. 

There is the open door, the bend- 
ing figure over his books ; a little, 
fiendish-looking, dusty kitten squat- 
ting at his elbow. How small and 
dingy it is! Flower-pots and books, 
shouting children, and dullness. 
Will pushes back his hair with a 
little bewilderment, as Mrs. Chi- 
chester's white curls and Honor'’s 
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beautiful face come within the ra- 
dius of his vision. 

‘Ah, ha! we have caught you,’ 
cries Guy, taking him by the shoul- 
ders. ‘The spider in his den—the 
student at his books. Do the in- 
habitants of Kentish-town under- 
stand the mystery of five-o’clock 
tea, I wonder? We have come to 
tea—my mother and Honor and I 
—and we want you to show us St. 
Luke’s, and the new vicarage, and 
the site for the schools—to do the 
honours of Kentish-town, in fact.’ 

Will tries hard to wake out of his 
bewilderment, as he shuts up Hook- 
er’s Ecclesiastical Polity. Will Mrs. 
Maynard’s kettle be boiling? Has 
she teacups and saucers enough? 
He remembers guiltily that, in a 
moment of weakness, he had given 
his afternoon portion of milk to the 
thirsty kitten. 

But Mrs. Maynard had two ca- 
pital ingredients in her character— 
resources and ideas. Will wonders 
mildly as all manner of good things 
group themselves on the tables : 
milk—no, it is actually cream, cool 
Devonshire butter—a crusty loaf, 
a very chef-deuvre of bakery, tea- 
cakes and marmalade, even a few 
pink prawns reposing on green 
leaves. Worthy Mrs. Maynard gives 
a little nod of triumph as she leaves 
the room; and Will blesses her in 
his heart. Honor takes her place, 
and makes tea with her usual quiet 
grace ; the rest gather round the 
table ; the kitten finds its way to 
Guy’s knee, and is petted and 
christened ‘Demon’ on the spot. 
This is better than the studio at 
Kensington, Will thinks ; his worn 
face—and Honor thinks it is paler 
and mure worn since she saw it last 
—lights up at the sight of these 
dear people gathered round his lit- 
tle table. How happy they allare ! 
what a running fire of wit and rail- 
lery fromGuy! Heis full ofmischief 
to-night ; he rails a little on the sub- 
ject of Honor’s finery ; he declares 


‘before their visit was over. 
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that half the shopwomen in Lon- 
don are engaged on that fabulous 
trousseau. Honor bears it well; 
the bright smiling eyes enjoy the 
fun, but in Will’s opinion she looks 
just a trifle jaded. 

‘We shall all be glad when we 
get back,’ she says when Will hints 
at this; ‘shopping and sight-seeing 
are very tiring things. Mrs. Tres- 
silian has taken us to the theatre 
twice ; Mrs. Chichester likes it, and 
so Guy thinks we ought to go.’ 

Mr. Chichester took Will aside 
‘We 
have been to the oculist,’ he says. 
After all, it is a simple cataract ; 
the pain was merely a little local 
inflammation ; she has caught cold, 
he says. But there is no doubt 
that it has made great progress ; 
she can scarcely see at all—less 
than we thought. Mr. Pazet thinks 
that in a few months both eyes will 
be ready for couching.’ 

If Mrs. Chichester be more blind, 
Will thinks, she has never looked 
more cheerful. The most perfect 
understanding seemed to prevail 
between the three. Guy’s manners 
were denuded of their little rough- 
nesses; Mrs. Chichester turned 
her face oftenest to her son; but 
she seemed to depend most on 
Honor. It was Honor who laid 
aside her wraps, smoothed out the 
soft curls, and hovered round her 
with a thousand nameless atten- 
tions ; Honor who sat beside her, 
and talked to her while the others 
discussed some parish news ; Ho- 
nor who seemed to anticipate 
every want before it could be 
named. 

Did Guy notice this devotion? 
Will saw him watching them once, 
while he was detailing a newscheme 
of the vicar’s ; something soft and 
luminous came into Guy’s eyes, and 
then the two men looked at each 
other. 

They had no need to speak. 
‘Can any one be like her? Am I 
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not blessed beyond my deserts ?” 
Guy’s eyes seemed to say, and Will 
smiled an assent. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
AMONGST THE FIR-TREES. 


THEspring sunshine was flooding 
the low meadows beside the Nidd 
when Guy Chichester brought his 
mother back to Ingleside, and 
Honor went home to the Cottage 
to gladden her brother's heart for 
a few days before her bright smile 
and kindly presence vanished from 
his hearth for ever. 

Who can imagine the joy with 
which honest Humphrey welcomed 
back his Duchess? His pleasure 
was outspoken, very different from 
the shy greeting Dym bestowed on 
her friends. 

‘I have enjoyed my visit, but it 
is pleasant to be home again,’ ob- 
served Mrs. Chichester, in the cosy 
confidential half-hour before din- 
ner, when she and Dym were alone 
together. The little dainty tea equi- 
page was beside them; Dym sat 
ona low chair, leaning forward till 
her face almost touched Mrs. Chi- 
chester’s lap ; she wore her white 
dress, with a little breast-knot of 
violets and ferns; the porch win- 
_dow stood open, and the lowing of 
cattle came over the dewy mea- 
dows. Nature was undergoing its 
annual revival: trees were bursting 
into new life, tender green shoots 
were unfolding, little wayside flow- 
ers struggled into existence; every- 
where there were buds, brightness, 
a sense of growing vigour and 
strength; white lambs, uncouth 
calves, yellow ducklings ; the earth 
was full of young things; every 
nest was crowded with bright-eyed 
clamorous creatures, with open 
beaks and downy breasts, and un- 
fledged fluttering wings. 

With spring comes restlessness. 
Why is it, I wonder? The blood 
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courses more quickly through the 
veins as the new sap stirs under 
the woody heart of elms and 
beeches. Do we throw out new 
shoots too? Do we unfold fresh 
leaves, and quiver into new life? 
Whence proceed those strange stir- 
rings, those vague yearnings, those 
odd pulsations, moods of feelings? 
Is Nature reproaching us forourslug- 
gishness ? Is it for this reason that 
she is preaching her sweet revivals 
in a thousand different utterances 
—in blades of grass, in bird-songs, 
in green hedgerows? Under her 
influence plodding natures wake 
into sudden ambitions ; prosaic na- 
tures break intospasms and snatches 
of poetry ; contented home-staying 
natures rouse restless and suddenly 
tire of their narrow confines. ‘ Over 
the hills and far away,’ what is the 
great unknown world doing? There 
is the scent of far-off spices in the 
air; the sun rises and sets on fair 
tracts of country, on lakes and 
rivers and mountains, on rolling 
prairies and vast cities. How many 
of us would go forth, I wonder, as 
the prince in the fairy tale, led by 
this same restless spirit? What is 
the good of delving and toiling and 
spinning? Where are theenchanted 
shoes? Bring forth the cap of dark- 
ness ? 

The village is asleep; the mar- 
tins are twitting and fluttering in 
the eaves; the pigeons are tumbling 
and cooing in the red sunshine ; a 
meek-faced sheep, feeding on the 
short sweet herbage, starts aside in 
affright as we pass. Are we really 
sober middle-aged men and wo- 
men? Are there aches, pains, 
rags, and broken hearts? Let us 
come out of the sunshine, and 
bring our dreams with us—our 
work will be all the sweeter for 
them. Through all the thousand 
years that the old earth has lasted, 
men have stretched out their hands 
and rejoiced in the spring. ‘ For 
lo, the winter is past, the rain is 
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over and gone ; the flowers appear 
in the land, and the time of the 
singing of birds is come. How 
fair must have been those spring 
days in the Holy Land! 

This restlessness had come to 
Dym—a great quaver of discontent 
and longing. ‘The beautiful ideal 
life, where was it? Beyond those 
golden-edged clouds perhaps, fold- 
ed away somewhere in those dim 
blue skies. She listens with an odd 
pathos of silence as Mrs. Chichester 
weaves a gay little web of talk. 
How bright, how incongruous it 
sounds to Dym! Picture galleries, 
theatres, and bales of velvet and 
silks. ‘It was the prettiest shop- 
ping in the world ; and then Guy 
used to take us to the Parks— 
people turned round to look at him 
and Honor as they walked ; but I 
don’t think Honor noticed it,’ 
prattled on Mrs. Chichester inno- 
cently. Then and afterwards she 
was never weary of descanting on 
Honor’s rare beauty, her merits and 
lovableness. Did Dym secretly 
take herself to task for that secret 
sting of pain with which she lis- 
tened to these descriptions? She 
brooded over them sadly, and with 
a little envy, afterwards. How she 
had hated those green parks, when 
she had walked in them with only 
Edith as her companion! The 
glittering Serpentine, the long Row, 
the dazzling line of carriages and 
equestrians. What a shifting phan- 
tasmagoria it had seemed, of faces 
and sunshine, and horses and dusty 
chariots! How different it must 
have looked to those two! Honor’s 
serene eyes would have a plea- 
sant puzzled expression in them ; 
now and then she would send out 
curious flashes of inquiry and a- 
musement into the unknown world 
before her, all the while she moved 
so stately and erect beside her 
lover. Dym could fancy the sar- 
casm with which Guy would hail 
some odd study of character, as he 
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lounged indolently under the green 
trees ; his quibs and jests, his half- 
serious raillery against Vanity Fair, 
its foibles and weaknesses, and his 
secret pride as men looked at the 
beautiful woman beside him. 

With all his sarcastic speeches, 
Honor wearied of it sooner than 
he did. She used to be glad when, 
in the cool of the evening, they 
drove back to the old Kensington 
house. The half studio, half draw- 
ing-room would be very restful after 
the day’s bustle and sunshine. 
Dym could imagine her coming 
down in her white gown, with calm 
satisfied eyes, to talk and sing to 
them. I suppose the lovers had 
most of it to themselves after all. 
Mrs. Chichester dozed a great deal. 
Honor would go out and walk with 
Guy on the lawn under the cedar- 
tree; the bell from some neigh- 
bouring church would ring out for 
evening service ; on the other side 
of the ivied walls another pair of 
lovers would be whispering ; a tall 
poplar waved ; now and then a few 
sleepy bird-notes came from under 
the red eaves ; a few stars peeped 
out. What wonderful low-toned 
talks they had in that old garden! 
talks whose sweetness healed the 
pain of years, and lit the future 
with radiance. 

Dym’s face still wore its odd 
wistful expression, when Guy came 
and laughingly scolded them for 
unsociability. As he took his mo- 
ther down the low broad stairs, he 
gave his other hand to Dym. Hap- 
piness was making him more than 
usually beneficent ; the keen eyes 
looked at her with grave kindness 
as they took their places at the 
table. 

‘When do you mean to be your 
old self again, Miss Elliott?’ he 
asked; but there was something 
reproachful in his tone. 

Dym flushed up a little—perhaps 
she wondered what he meant. She 
was well enough, and strong—quite 
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strong, she assured him. But Guy 
thought the unsmiling dark eyes 
had a strange heaviness in them. 

‘Illuminations are always pre- 
pared for illustrious visitors; you 
have not lit up yours, Miss Elliott ; 
you are too much like your name.’ 
It was the old kind quizzing, but 
Dym winced under it. By and by 
his tone changed, as he bade her 
fetch some parcel from the library. 
‘You must send her out more, mo- 
ther ; she is getting too grave and 
quiet. This il!ness has quite al- 
tered her,’ he said, when Dym had 
disappeared on her errand. 

Dym was not a bit grave when 
she came back ; she was in a rosy 
flush to her fingers’ ends. They 
had not forgotten her, then, these 
kind friends ; from their own over- 
flowing feast of happiness they had 
spared a few crumbs to the young 
dependent. Dym’s eyes could 


sparkle now. Something very nearly 
approaching to tears shone in them 
as the knots gave way and revealed 


the soft folds of silk, with a little 
satin-lined morocco box reposing 
on it. 

Dym had hardly patience to look 
at the beautiful violet dress Mrs. 
Chichester had so thoughtfully pro- 
vided for her, with the fine em- 
broidered handkerchief and dainty 
lace ruffles, so great was her eager- 
ness to explore the contents of the 
tiny box. She knew almost before 
she opened it who was the unknown 
giver. If Guy had wished to give 
pleasure, he had fully succeeded. 
Dym gave a little gasp of surprise 
and admiration as the dead-gold 
locket, with its delicate filigree 
chain, came to view. ‘ From her 
friends, Honor Nethecote and Guy 
Chichester,’ was the pencilled in- 
scription. There were Honor's 
eyes smiling at her inside, and a 
plait of the ruddy brown hair. 

‘Honor thought you would like 
it best. Is it your taste? is it pretty 
enough, eh?’ Dym gave him her 
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speak; but her eyes must have 
thanked him. ‘ We shall have the 
illumination after all; you have 
mounted two red flags already,’ said 
Guy comically, as he smiled at her. 

What a little it had cost him! 
Honor and he had selected it from 
a host of shining toys at the end 
ofa day’s shopping. ‘ Better take 
the one with the diamond star, sir,’ 
the civil shopman had said to him; 
‘it is dearer, but it is more worth 
the money, and the lady will like 
it better.’ ‘My good fellow,’ re- 
sponded Guy drolly, ‘there are 
ladies and ladies. Some have to 
do without diamond stars, and be 
content with plain chasing; we 
will take the larger one of dead 
gold, please.’ 

‘ I suppose you will want to thank 
Honor for this. Get your hat and 
something warm, and I will take 
you over to the Cottage.’ 

Dym flew to get ready. How 
long was it since she had walked 
with him! She kissed the locket 
as she put it on. How it glittered 
and shone in the twilight! She 
ran down the terrace, led by the 
tiny red glow of a cigar in the dis- 
tance. Kelpie bounded towards 
her, barking with delight. 

* How cool these spring evenings 
are! Du you mind my cigar? How 
have you and old Humphrey been 
getting on, Miss Elliott ?” 

Dym did not want to talk about 
Humphrey Nethecote; she dis- 
missed the subject with a hasty 
word. There was the moonlight 
streaming on the field path, and 
the old trysting-stile. ‘So-ho, my 
little lady, Humphrey is not good 
enough for you, eh?’ thought Guy ; 
and his keen eyes scrutinised the 
little figure at his side in the dainty 
white dress, with the scarlet hood 
drawn coquettishly over the bright 
hair. 

Dym’s face grew wistful again as 
they walked on silently. There 
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was the stone fence where she had 
met with her accident. Was it 
years or months ago since she had 
lain there, with Cerberus browsing 
on the scanty herbage on the other 
side of the wall? Involuntarily she 
shivered, as though she felt the 
cold slush and snow again, the 
sweeping night winds, and the sick- 
ening crushing pain of her poor 
foot. 

‘Are you cold ?—ah, now I re- 
member. Don’t you know, my 
child, we should never recall sad 
things? Give me your hand ; here 
are the steps in the wall.’ 

Did Guy’s kind heart detect the 
trembling and coldness, thathe kept 
it in his own for so long, and then 
placed it quietly within his arm as 
he talked to her cheerfully about 
the happy days he trusted would 
be in store for all of them? 

‘I shall leave my mother in your 
care. It is a sacred charge, Miss 
Elliott, and I know it will be faith- 
fully fulfilled. When the autumn 
brings us back again I shall find 
you here?” 

His tone was interrogative. 

*Yes—that is if you and Miss 
Nethecote wish it, Mr. Chichester.’ 

‘ Honor would wish to keep you 
altogether, but it appears your bro- 
ther has settled it otherwise.’ 

‘Will thinks I ought to go.’ 

‘Will Clericus has a few stub- 
born notions of his own, on which 
I should like to set my heel. I 
am not quite sure his views are 
sound ; he is too strongly impreg- 
nated with the doctrine of works. 
When people go in for being saints, 
I always mistrust them.’ 

‘Mr. Chichester,’ broke in the 
little sister indignantly. 

‘Don’t disturb yourself; he has 
not taken to shaving his head or 
wearing sandals yet, only the air 
of St. Luke’s is getting too rarefied 
for me. I breathe better in a more 
murky atmosphere.’ 

But Dym would not see the joke. 
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‘I wish there were more like 
him,’ she returned, rather soberly. 

‘Well, I believe you are right,’ 
was the candid answer. ‘ But to 
return to our vexed question. I 
shall be heartily sorry if you have 
to leave us, Miss Elliott.’ 

‘Thank you. You do not know 
how much good it does me to hear 
you say so, Mr. Chichester,’ fal- 
tered poor Dym. 

‘Why, you knew that before, 
didn’t you?’ in a tone of surprise. 
‘Well, I suppose it is only in human 
nature that I should feel grateful 
to Honor for wishing to take this 
work on herself. She knows what 
I think of it.’ 

‘She has wished it all along. I 
think she is right,’ said Dym hon- 
estly. 

‘It is like her goodness,’ his 
voice breaking a little with earnest- 
ness ; ‘you and I know what that 
is, Miss Elliott. I am only afraid 
whether this attention to my mother 
will not tie her too much; and 
under his breath, ‘I shall want my 
wife to myself.’ 

‘I do not think she will feel it 
so,’ replied Dym eagerly. As usual, 
she had thrown herself heart and 
soul into her friends’ interests. ‘We 
have talked it over. Honor is so 
fond of reading ; she says it will be 
quite a delight for her to go through 
her favourite authors again.’ 

‘Jeremy Taylor, to wit. I fancy 
Honor is a little bitten with him 
too.’ Then, with a touch of his old 
drollery, ‘It is a bore when one’s 
future wife has High-Church pro- 
clivities. Well, the Thousand and 
One tales are right enough; but 
how about the thousand and one 
letters ?” 

‘We thought, returned Dym 
modestly—‘ that is, I thought and 
Honorapproved—that Phillis writes 
so well, has so pretty a handwriting, 
that I am sure she would satisfy 
Mrs. Chichester. Phillis is so neat- 
handed, and has such pleasant 
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ways with her,’ finished Dym, in 
the quiet old-fashioned manner that 
had grown on her lately; but there 
was a possible hint of heart-break 
in her voice all the same. It is 
hard for all of us to delegate a 
dearly-loved duty to another. 

‘Somebody else has pleasant 
ways with her,’ thought Guy. Did 
he understand the girl’s grief and 
despair at the thought of leaving 
them? The little hand that lay 
like a feather’s weight on his arm 
trembled still. Perhaps he longed 
to quiet it; perhaps, in the heaven 
of his own content, he desired to 
drop another crumb of comfort into 
the lap of the little creature whom 
Fate had brought into the store- 
house of his bounty. Anyhow, as 
he looked at her, there came into 
Guy Chichester’s eyes— generally 
so keen and quizzical—a certain 
warm luminous light, a look that 
none but those whom he loved and 
trusted ever won from him. 

‘I must have a talk with Phillis; 


she is a faithful satellite of your 


own, Miss Elliott. Well, it is a 
kind thought, and I thank you for 
it. One of these days I hope you 
will ask me to do something for 
you in return.’ 

‘I am too deeply grateful already. 
I would not make the burden 
heavier,’ stammered Dym. 

* Pooh !—nonsense,’ he returned 
hastily ; and then relapsing again in- 
to his kind tone, ‘remember, if you 
are in any trouble or any perplexity 
you have given me the right to 
help you.’ 

*‘I—how do you mean, Mr. 
Chichester ?” 

‘Are you not my good little 
friend? shall I not always hold 
you as such? and do not friends 
help each other? It is not my 
nature to be fickle, Miss Elliott ; 
and I know wherever you are you 
will always be faithful te me and 
mine.’ 

‘ Faithful to him and his ;’ in the 
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years to come Dymphna Eiliott 
nobly fulfilled those words; when 
Guy Chichester reaped a rich har- 
vest of the few kindly words and 
deeds that the man in his generosity 
had scattered broadcast into the 
furrows of a simple girl's heart. 

* Sow thy seed, and in the even- 
ing withhold not thy hand.’ It 
costs nothing to speak a few kindly 
words, to drop a littie speech of 
sympathy and encouragement here 
and there—words which the birds 
of the air may carry away, perhaps, 
but will leave us none the poorer ; 
deeds which will take root and 
spring forth into goodly fruit. 

Why are our harvest fields, then, 
so bare, and the garners of our 
benevolence so empty? After all 
there is deep meaning in the fairy 
tale. Even now there are some 
lips which are for ever opening and 
dropping roses and pearls and dia- 
monds. ‘The princess may be 
poorly clad, she may have homely 
features, she may not have drawn 
a prize in this world’s lottery ; but 
if she have gentle tones for chil- 
dren, loving words of sympathy for 
the sick and aged, if her mouth 
opens for kindly smiles, for tender 
speeches of consolation, she has 
the gift, though no aged fairy has 
given it to her; and her diamonds 
have the true lustre, though they 
may not shine in this world. 

Guy dropped Dym’s hand hastily 
from his arm as they came to the 
patch of moonlight road before the 
cottage. There was Honor waiting 
for him, with her lace shawl drawn 
over her head, and Humphrey in 
his straw hat beside her. 

There was a warm embrace be- 
tween her and Dym, and a few 
whispered words of thanks and 
greetings, and then Guy eagerly 
claimed her. 

How tranquil and still the little 
garden looked this evening !—a 
shimmer of pink and white apple- 
blossoms, of moonlight and white 
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paths together ; the orchard was a 
glittering bridal bouquet of blos- 
som; the trickling of the little 
beck in the dell was plainly audible ; 
there was a sweet scent of haw- 
thorn and lilac in the air ; now and 
then came a distant bleat from a 
stray sheep on the common. 

‘ How peaceful it all is ! there is 
quite a story-book feeling about it, 
isn’t there ?) says Humphrey with a 
grotesque glimmering after some- 
thing undefinable and poetical : if 
he could have expressed it, there 
would have been a whole idyl of 
tender sentiment in his heart to- 
night—to see Dym in her white 
dress walking down those shining 
paths beside him, to put back the 
low branches and overhanging 
hedgerows that not a fold of her 
dainty raiment might be disturbed, 
to blunder out his honest confi- 
dence about the loneliness of his 
home when his Duchess left it, 
and his unselfish delight in her 
happiness ;—all this was bliss to 
Humphrey. 

I wonder whether Dym heard it 
all, and with what sort of feverish 
impatience she listened now and 
then. She returned half-compre- 
hending answers ; she was a little 
distraite and absent. Before her 
there were two figures ; their heads 
seemed touched with glory. Pre- 
sently they crossed into a belt of 
shadow ; Guy’s face was in shade, 
but Honor’s was still touched with 
light. By and by there was a 
sudden turn in the path, and they 
passed out of her sight. 

The afternoon after her return 
to Nidderdale Cottage Honor went 
over to Woodside. There only 
wanted three days to the wedding, 
and womanly hands and brains were 
full of a hundred arrangements. 
Dym was installed at the cottage 
with orders to make herself useful 
in every possible way, so there she 
and Honor had been all the morn- 
ing, sorting and labelling gifts for 
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the school children. Honor was 
going down in state to the school 
the next day to deliver them in 
person and take leave of her scho- 
lars ; and afterwards there were her 
poor people to visit, and humble 
friends dwelling in out-lymg cot- 
tages on the edges of the moor; 
and this with Guy claiming every 
minute of her time, and proposing 
impossible rides and drives to all 
kinds of improbable places. 

Dym could not help admiring 
the gentle tact with which she 
managed to evade his demands. 
‘Give me these three days, dear 
Guy, I owe them to my friends ; 
afterwards my time will belong to 
you,’ she said, with so charming a 
smile that Mr. Chichester forgot to 
grumble for full five minutes after- 
wards, 

So Honor went down to Wood- 
side, leaving Dym hard at work in 
the little room looking over the 
orchard and trout stream ; and there 
Mr. Chichester spent a long after- 
noon, walking up and down under 
the sunny walls, chewing the cud 
of discontent and anticipation to- 
gether, and occasionally stopping 
to address some railing observation 
on the contrary ways of women 
through the open window, for Dym’s 
benefit. 

At the garden-gate Honor came 
upon Dr. Grey himself. 

‘ The very person I was wanting 
to see,’ he exclaimed as they shook 
hands. Dr. Grey was looking thin 
and careworn ; there were fresh 
lines on the forehead that Dym had 
once pronounced noble-looking ; 
the hair had worn off it still more ; 
he was an anxious middle-aged 
man now. 

Rupert came down the garden- 
path, shouting at the sight of his 
friend ; his father however quietly 
told him to go back, and the little 
fellow slunk sorrowfully away ; but 
Honor noticed the sad gentleness 
with which he spoke to his boy, so 
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different from his old irritable 
manner. 

‘I sent Rupert in because I 
wanted to speak to you, Miss 
Nethecote ; Estheris asleep. Shall 
we take a turn in the fir-wood ? and 
as Honor signified her assent, they 
climbed up the steep little lawn and 
went through the gate into the 
scented dusk that lay behind it. 

How fragrant those pines were 
that afternoon! how crisply the 
dead bracken of last year, with its 
fresh young spikes shooting through, 
yielded to their footsteps! what a 
delicious green gloom pervaded the 
little wooded hill! Dr. Grey walked 
up the ascent with his hands be- 
hind him, and his eyes fixed 


thoughtfully on the ground. He 
roused himself by and by to make 
a few professional inquiries after 
Honor’s health, and when these 
were satisfied, and a congratulatory 
word or two had been spoken, he 
came to the subject he had on 


his mind. 

‘Do you remember a few words 
you spoke to me last summer, Miss 
Nethecote, when you told me to 
find out what was the matter with 
Esther ?” 

‘I am afraid I took a great 
liberty with you, Dr. Grey,’ she 
rejoined with her frank blush. ‘I 
am very out-spoken with my 
friends.’ 

‘I am glad you count us among 
them. My poor wife, as you know, 
is devoted to you. You have cured 
me of my scepticism on the subject 
of women’s friendship,’ he went on 
with a faint smile. ‘Do you re- 
member our long arguments last 
summer ?” 

‘We shall have a great many 
more, I hope,’ returned Honor 
heartily. 

Dr. Grey shook his head. ‘I 
never look far into the future ; that 
was the kindest word you ever 
spoke to me; it opened my eyes 
to the state Esther was in.’ 
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‘Well!’ interrupted Honor breath- 
lessly. 

‘I had grown so used to her 
invalid ways, it was so sore a truth 
to me that Esther could never be 
the active woman that I longed to 
see her, that I believe I closed my 
eyes wilfully to the discomfort of 
her position.’ 

‘I am afraid you did,’ replied 
Honor very gravely. ~ 

* One grows callous and unfeel- 
ing sometimes. Doctors have a 
hard life of it; and it is sad work 
when there is always an invalid at 
their own hearth. There were 
times, I grant it, when I pitied my- 
self more than her, when I believed 
her capable of greater effort, when 
I grew impatient at the weakness 
of her will.’ 

‘But you own now you were 
wrong, Dr. Grey.’ 

‘I own it with the deepest grief 
and remorse. You are Esther's 
friend ; you judged her more gener- 
ously. I see she has no longer the 
power to make these efforts.’ 

‘Not for the last few months ; 
she has grown worse lately.’ 

‘True; your words opened my 
eyes to the extent of the mischief— 
I wish I could say it had not then 
begun—a week or two earlier ; but 
no, it would not have helped us.’ 

‘You frighten me, Dr. Grey. I 
hope there is nothing radically 
wrong with Esther.’ 

* You must not blame me entirely 
if there is,’ he returned, with a smile 
so sad that she could not but 
choose to forgive him. ‘ Esther did 
not complain, and I was desper- 
ately hard worked just then. Ty- 
phoid fever had broken out in the 
cottages lower down, and for some 
nights I could scarcely snatch a 
minute’s sleep; it was just then 
that you took alarm.’ 

‘I thought she looked very ill, 
and that there was something 
wrong ; she always seemed to me 
the sort of woman who might go 
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into a decline if she were not 
watched ; is it that?’ looking anx- 
iously up into his sorrowful face. 

*I wish it were ; I wish my poor 
Esther could be saved in that way 
from even a portion of the suffering 
I fear for her :’ he paused, as though 
from emotion, and then hurried on. 
*I was a little taken aback by what 
you said to me, and I resolved on 
watching her narrowly. Soon I 
had an uneasy conviction that 
things were even worse than I 
thought : in a few weeks these fears 
were verified.’ 

Honor gave a low exclamation, 
but he went on without heeding 
her. 

‘I was desirous of having my 
treatment confirmed, and it was 
impossible to call in further advice 
without alarming Esther. She was 
very nervous about herself already. 
This difficulty was solved by an 
old friend, a London physician, 
coming to see me on his way to 
Scotland.’ 

‘What a relief it must have been 
to you!’ 

‘To have my treatment con- 
firmed—you are right ; there is not 
another man’s opinion I could rely 
on more fully ; it was Dr. Guthrie 
who ventured on breaking the 
truth to Esther. I had grown cow- 
ardly over it all, and was for defer- 
ring it; and then in a few brief 
words he explained to Honor the 
exact nature of the cruel malady 
that had already fixed its fangs so 
deeply in the poor invalid. 

William Elliott was not wrong 
when he read Honor’s great pitying 
heart so truly. Honor covered up 
her face and wept the bitterest 
tears when she heard her friend’s 
doom pronounced by her husband’s 
lips ; the sunshine seemed to have 
died out among the green gloom ; 
the golden motes ceased to play 
between the mast-like stems of the 
firs. Good God, what a pitiful 
thing is this life after all! what 
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strange inequalities of fate! what 
unanswered questions of lives! 
what meek martyrdoms! what 
cloudy skies for some! what great 
dazzling noon-tides for others ! 

Here was one woman looking 
half dazzled into a vista of happi- 
ness, watching the days go by with 
a certain sweet dizziness, knowing 
she will spend them beside the 
man she loves. Here is another, 
scarcely older than she, whose suns 
have already faded, whose life has 
been lived ; who knows that slow 
decay, and secret anguish, and in- 
creasing torture await her; to 
whom death will come as a relief, 
the grave as her only rest. 

Those tears fall refreshingly on 
the dry bitter pain that was in the 
man’s heart. After all, has he been 
so much to blame? A little 
thoughtlessness, a little neglect, a 
secret mischief working without 
sign ; suffering bravely borne with- 
out complaint ; a woman’s colour 
fading ; a fragile body unconscious 
of its own decay. 

‘How did she bear it? asked 
Honor, drying her eyes. 

‘Like an angel,’ answered the 
poor husband witha groan. ‘You 
will hardly believe how much she 
is changed, Miss Nethecote. No 
fretfulness, no worrying now ; only 
anxiety for me and the children. 
She will be awake and expecting 
you now. I ought not to detain 
you any longer.’ 

Honor gave him her hand with- 
out speaking. What was there to 
say? Our friends go down into 
the furnace, but the flames, scorch- 
ing as they are, do not consume us 
as they did the Chaldean officers. 
The man had his bitter portion al- 
lotted to him, and he knew it. 
Long ago his wife had ceased to 
be to him the wife of which he had 
dreamed in his earlier years. She 
was beautiful and amiable, but she 
had wearied his soul with a daily 
weariness ; she had dragged him 
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down, till his vexation had well- 
nigh destroyed the harmony of 
their lives. Why had he not borne 
more patiently with her ? He loved 
her—he knew it now—in spite of 
all her faults ; why had he not seen 
the burden of her work was too 
heavy for her? A hundred times 
lately he had recalled instances of 
her gentleness and wish to please 
him. With all her fretfulness, had 
she ever spoken an angry word to 
him? Was she not the tenderest 
mother, the most loving, in spite of 
her helplessness ? 

These were the questions Dr. 
Grey was ever asking himself as he 
went to and fro on his errands of 
healing. They kept him for a long 
time pacing the fir-woods after Ho- 
nor had left him in search of her 
friend. 

‘Has Edward told you?’ was 
Esther’s first question as Honor 
entered the shady little parlour. 
The poor face was thinner and 
more faded since she had seen it 
last ; the brown eyes had a dull, 
heavy look in them ; there were 
silver threads running through the 
soft hair. 

Honor’s face must have answered 
her, for the poor thing shivered as 
she hid her face on Honor’s arm. 
The baby lay asleep in its old- 
fashioned cradle, the other children 
were shouting and playing in the 
sunny front garden. Harry’s solemn 
face and curls were seen through a 
vista of lilacs ; there was the basket 
heaped up with little shirts and 
socks ; the small table strewn with 
account-books, and other articles 
of housewifery. These things had 
an unconscious pathos in them. 
The mother would not lay down 
her work till she was obliged. Do 
some women work on the rack, I 
wonder ? 

‘ Harry wants new socks,’ says 
Esther, pointing to them with tears 
in her eyes. Was there inconsist- 
ency in her speech—suffering and 
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baby’s socks—living wants blend- 
ing with the shadow of approach- 
ing death? A mother working 
contentedly in her pain, and listen- 
ing to the children outside, and 
wondering how soon they would 
put on their little black frocks, and 
if Hannah would be kind to them, 
and what Edward would do with- 
out her. 

Esther’s patient eyes filled up 
with tears whenever she spoke of 
her husband and children. Little 
things had made her fretful, but in 
the hour of her trial there was no 
lack of fortitude. The poor weak 
creature had fallen back on her 
Christianity in her trouble, and 
found it all-powerful to help her. 
Her sadness was too deeply rooted 
for mere surface comfort. She was 
full of pity for her husband, but she 
put by all Honor’s well-meant ef- 
forts of consolation. 

‘ Of course it is very dreadful— 
the pain Imean—but I have to bear 
it; he is so good and kind, I try 
not to make it worse for him; it 
is so bad when it comes on in the 
night, and he can get no rest.’ 

Honor ventured on a suggestion. 
Humphrey liked children ; ina few 
days Nidderdale Cottage would be 
almost empty. Could not Rupert 
and Edgar, and perhaps Amy, go 
there for a little while? She was 
almost sorry she proposed it when 
she saw a cloud of sadness come 
over the poor mother’s face. 

‘You are very kind, but I can 
hardly spare Amy, she is so useful, 
and is quite a little mother to the 
others ; and Rupert—oh, no,’ and 
here Esther's voice grew sharp 
with pain, ‘do not take away my 
children ; they are so good, and I 
shall only have them for a little 
while longer.’ 

‘I only thought Hannah might 
be more at liberty to attend to you. 
Do not trouble yourself about it ; 
we must think of some other way 
of helping you.’ 
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‘Dear Honor, it is not neces- 
sary. I will not have you sadden 
your happiness with thoughts of 
me. Look here, what I have work- 
ed for the bride, and she drew 
from her pillow a little quilted satin 
glove-case. ‘It is a poor gift, dear, 
but I know you will value it for my 
sake.’ And then, as though the 
contrast between them saddened 
her, in spite of her efforts to smile, 
she burst into tears and threw her 
arms round Honor’ neck, and 
whispered that her poor Esther 
would love her, and pray for her, 
and that she was not to fret when 
the news came, for if it were not 
for Edward she would be glad to 
go and have done with it all. 

How sadly Honor walked back 
to the Cottage! Guy was sitting on 
a sunny bench on the edge of the 
common, and sprang up with a half 
jesting reproval on his lips as she 
came towards him. It died away 
as he caught sight of her tired 
face. 

*My darling, what have you 
been doing with yourself?’ he ex- 
claimed, drawing her down beside 
him. 

*O Guy, if I were ever to leave 
you as poor Esther is leaving her 
husband ! and Honor leant her 
face wearily against his shoulder as 
though her rest were there. 

‘ Are things so bad at Woodside 
as all that ?’ he replied in a shocked 
voice. ‘Poor woman! I am sorry 
they have told you. Why, love, 
this is a poor welcome!’ as Honor, 
spent with excitement, shed a few 
more nervous tears. ‘You must 
not let even a passing sadness 
come between us now. I cannot 
bear to see your bright face dimmed 
for a moment.’ 

‘ Talk to me, then, and help me 
to forget it,’ she replied with the 
saddest, sweetest smile. ‘ Some- 
times my happiness makes me 
afraid ; it seems almost too perfect 
for earth.’ 
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‘Do you know what that tells 
me?’ he returned, with one of his 
brightest looks. A secret thrill 
crossed him as this proud, beau- 
tiful creature crept closer to him 
for protection from her own loving 
doubts. 

The sunshine streamed down on 
the yellow gorse and broom, only 
the bracken at their feet lay in 
shadow ; the birds were singing 
from a clump of firs lower down 
the road; the white geese came 
waddling over the common ; up in 
the sky a lark was carolling; in 
the west a mass of white clouds, 
tinged with gold and crimson, 
struggled in the blue like a phantom 
ship on fire ; nearer home the flecks 
of foam and whiteness resembled 
flocks of strange birds ; the even- 
ing air was sweet with the breath 
of May. How could any sadness 
long resist such influences ? 

‘Is the cloud gone?’ he inquired 
presently. Need he have asked ? 
was he not beside her? was not his 
voice in her ears ? 

‘Now we will go home,’ she 
said, reaching out her hand. No 
wonder, as she smiled at him, that 
Guy was dazzled at the brightness 
of her answer. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


* WOOED AND MARRIED AND A’,’ 


THERE is no sight prettier than 
a village wedding—I mean, a wed- 
ding in a village. 

We all know the conventional 
St. George’s, Hanover-square, sort 


of wedding; the great empty 
church filled with gaping specta- 
tors, three-fourths of them strangers 
to the bride and bridegroom ; the 
usual crowd collected outside ; the 
fortunate policeman whose beat it 
is; the nursemaids; the bare-footed 
arabs, the London gamin of the 
streets ; there is the everlasting 
yellow chariot, the gray horses, the 
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postillions in their red satin waist- 
coats ; the favours; the fuss; the 
pretty smiling bridesmaids; the 
never-to-be-done-with pomp and 
pageantry of a nineteenth-century 
English wedding. 

Inside the crowd is larger; the 
sun streams through the great 
painted windows on a motley of 
shifting colours ; the sacred places 
are invested by well-dressed peo- 
ple, who on another day in the 
week would have remained penned 
up in their luxurious pews, but who 
now crowd the chancel. There are 
hand-shakings and introductions, 
whispered jests, fluttering fans. By 
and by the ceremony goes on—that 
most awful ceremony except one— 
speaking of responsibilities, of du- 
ties, of vows, that are life-long. 
Who among them listens? The 
mother and sisters shed a few tears, 
perhaps; the bridesmaids are more 
ready to titter—most of them have 
been brought up in devout habits, 
yet few kneel; presently the bene- 
diction is spoken; the man and 
wife go out together hand-in-hand, 
the bride’s head a little bowed per- 
haps ; the baskets of favours go 
round ; the horses paw the ground; 
the carriages roll away one by one; 
the bystanders criticise the dresses, 
the bride’s looks, the red hair of 
the bridegroom ; the younger ones 
huzza a little. It is all over; it has 
been a goodly show. But who is 
there among all those spectators 
who prayed that He who blessed 
the marriage in Cana of Galilee 
may strengthen the hands of the 
pair who are going out to fight 
the battle of life together ? 

It is not that people are more 
devout in the country, but that the 
accessories are brighter. In lieu of 
London streets we have green fields 
and deep hanging lanes. The bells 
peal out or tinkle merrily from the 
little church ; the young people of 
the village assemble in the porch, 
or line the churchyard ; the babies 
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are tumbling over the graves, and 
come up with their hands full of 
daisies. One or two old men, in 
their white smocks, lean on the low 
lichen-covered wall. There comes 
the modest procession : there is the 
bride, God bless her! Off go the 
poor old hats ; the school-children 
curtsy; the straw bonnets are full 
of homely flowers. By and by, 
when the young wife reappears on 
her husband’s arm, she will tread 
lightly on gillyflowers and pinks, 
and old-fashioned stocks — how 
sweet the air is with them! The 
organ is playing out the ‘Wedding 
March; the bridesmaids come down 
in their crisp muslins; there are 
fresh curtsies ; the babies coo and 
clap their dimpled hands; Giles 
Stodge’s bleared eyes clear a little. 
Blue skies, green fields, a little 
crispness and freshness, a few flow- 
ers, a few kindly prayers and words, 
greater loving-kindness, and grati- 
tude for a great happiness—these 
are all that are needed for wedding- 
garments. 

It was this sort of wedding that 
Guy and Honor had planned for 
themselves. Birstwith was a very 
primitive place; the lord of the 
manor had rights that were almost 
feudal; the squire’s harvest must be 
carried, let who will suffer; in the 
sheep-shearing seasons the farmers 
must wait till the Chichester sheep 
were denuded of their wool and 
crowded the home-fields with shin- 
ing white bodies. 

Between the great house and the 
village there was a hearty recipro- 
city of interest and good-will. The 
masters of Ingleside came of a 
wealthy stock, but the love of home 
was deeply bred in them. Guy 
Chichester was the only rover ; his 
father and his father’s father had 
dwelt as patriarchs among patri- 
archs—fattening up calves, breed- 
ing colts, very great in the hunting- 
fields, stern as to the preservation 
of game, and merciful in their ca- 
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pacity ofmagistrates to all offenders 
except poachers. Guy, in spite of 
his roving propensities, wasa greater 
favourite than his father had been. 
Mr. Fortescue complained that the 
kitchens of Ingleside were turning 
his people into paupers : in the win- 
ter, bales of flannel and hundreds 
of quarts of soup found their way 
into the labourers’ cottages. 

Guy was for ever bringing in 
people — tramps and worn-out 
gleaners, hungry mothers and chil- 
dren—to enjoy a plentiful meal. 
Sometimes, after church on Sunday, 
there would be a row of the old 
people of the village—aged men 
and women from the parish union 
—-sitting round one of the clean- 
scoured tables in the servants’ hall, 
waiting for the invariable beef and 
plum-pudding. 

That the Squire should do some- 
thing handsome on his wedding- 
day was as fully expected as that 
the bells should ring on Sunday. 
Long beforehand it was settled no 
work should be done in the village. 
The people were all dressed in 
their best and standing at their 
doors, as though sowing and 
ploughing and delving were un- 
heard-of things. A few of the able- 
bodied men were away on necessary 
work, but even they would be back 
in time for the feast. In the long 
green field beside the church the 
white tents were up, and the red 
and blue flags were straining and 
flapping in the breeze. There was 
to be roast beef and plum-pudding 
for young and old, a cask of cider 
had been provided, and some of the 
rare Yorkshire ale too; and the 
miller was to take the chair; and 
Guy meant to leave his guests and 
come down fora parting cheer, be- 
fore the travelling carriage took him 
and Honor away. 

But in spite of the festivity of 
the village, the cloudless day, and 
the bridegroom’s radiant face, 
Beatrix Delaire declared the whole 
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wedding a very poor affair, and de- 
cidedly rustic. 

Guy had plentifully provided for 
his poorer neighbours, but he had 
bidden very few of his richer ones 
to the wedding. Both he and Ho- 
nor were painfully unconventional 
in their notions, as Beatrix phrased 
it. Neither of them wished to mar 
the sacredness of the day with ad- 
mitting all kind of nondescript out- 
siders. Beatrix and her husband, 
Mrs. Tressilian and Edith, and the 
Fortescues and the Trevors, were 
the only guests. William Elliott 
married them—drawn away again 
reluctantly from St. Luke’s by their 
urgent entreaties ; Cousin Latimer 
assisted, but it was Will who pro- 
nounced the nuptial blessing, who 
placed Honor’s hand within her 
husband’s, whose cordial congratu- 
lations were the first that greeted 
the newly-wedded pair. 

One thing grievously offended 
Mrs. Delaire, Honor had no brides- 
maids; she walked up the aisle 
leaning on her brother’s arm, 
and, as she came into sight, Guy 
left his place to meet her; and 
when they reached the altar, the 
two knelt down together, hand- 
in-hand, till the officiating priest 
was ready. 

There was not one among the 
guests who did not long remember 
that day, and the grave, beautiful 
face of the bride, as her clear voice 
repeated the solemn words, ‘ till 
death us do part.’ Was it fancy, or 
did she turn pale and tremble 
slightly? Dym did not notice it, 
for suddenly the sun broke daz- 
zlingly from behind a cloud, and 
streamed down over the chancel 
pavement, tinging Honor’s dress 
with crimson and violet ; and look- 
ing up, she saw Will's head sur- 
rounded by its golden glory, and 
his face ‘was as the face of an 
angel.’ 

What a dream and unreality that 
day was to Dym! The great glit- 
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tering table, where, through a vista 
of éergnes and pyramids of flow- 
ers, she caught sight of Honor’s 
queenly head, and Mr. Chichester’s 
bearded face beside it. She held 
fast by Will’s side, with a very 
humble child’s face, all that day ; 
she was feeling dimly after some 
great beautiful truth that she only 
half understood. How improbable 
—how altogether impossible—it 
seemed that anyone should love 
her as Guy loved Honor! She was 
peeping —poor little soul !—into 
some wonderful woman’s paradise, 
full of all manner of golden fruitand 
dazzling things. Would she ever 
be permitted to enter? Were there 
only a few privileged to know such 
happiness? Were there others out- 
side, lonely, and forgotten as she 
was? 

Poor ignorant little Dym, crying 
out for the moon, conscious of 
strange wants, wishing to be some- 
thing to somebody, and all the 
while Humphrey was longing to 
take her to his great honest heart, 
and show her all its treasures— 
heavy gold that did not glitter, 
priceless jewels in rugged settings, 
stainless honour and integrity, and 
a wealth of love that would give of 
its substance, asking for little in 
return ! 

Dym shrank away from Hum- 
phrey, and placed herself under 
Will’s wing—Will who took such 
care of her, though he ate nothing 
himself—-Will whose manly speech, 
when they pledged him afterwards, 
touched every heart, and even drew 
tears from the bride’s happy eyes. 
Honor did not wait for any more 
speeches after that ; when Will had 
finished, she took her mother-in- 
law’s hand and led her from the 
room. Guy and she were with her 
for a long time. When the others 
thought Honor was changing her 
dress, Dym, coming in to hurry 
them, found her, still kneeling in 
her bride’s dress, with her hand 
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clasped in Mrs. Chichester’s, and 
Guy standing beside them. 

‘Do not be long, my wife,’ whis- 
pered Guy, leading Honor to the 
door. But there was no need to 
hasten her ; in a marvellously short 
time she returned, before Guy had 
got back from the field that was 
still ringing with the cheers. 

He came in, looking pleased 
and excited. 

* Good-bye, Dym,’ were Honor's 
parting words as she pressed the 
girl fervently toher. ‘ This day has 
linked us together more than ever. 
One day, dear, may you be as happy 
as Iam!’ 

‘I leave you a precious legacy, 
Miss Elliott, said Mr. Chichester 
as he came up to shake hands 
with her. ‘Take care of my mo- 
ther, and God bless you! You 


know I shall never forget my little 
friend.’ 

But it was at Mrs. Chichester’s 
side that Honor tarried longest. 

‘ Good-bye, mother; youare mine 


as well as Guy’s now. Do not be 
lonely without us; and people 
marvelled at the long silent em- 
brace that followed. 

The guests and servants were all 
on the terrace, and some of the 
younger ones threw garlands into 
the carriage as it rolled off. Will 
stooped down and picked up one 
that lay at his feet—it was a green 
rowan spray. 

Will took the night mail up to 
London that same evening; not 
even Dym’s entreaties could induce 
him to defer his departure to the 
next day. 

‘My dear child, I must go,’ he 
returned quite gently; but when 
Will spoke in that tone she knew 
he meant to keep his word. Dym 
went back to the great brilliant 
drawing-room where Beatrix was 
playing on the grand piano, and 
Mrs. Chichester, with tired face 
and unsteady lips, was listening to 
her sister’s dreary platitudes. Mrs. 
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Fortescue, in an elegant pose, was 
talking London gossip with Colonel 
Delaire, and her husband was play- 
ing spillikins with Edith. 

How empty the room seemed ; 
what vacuum; what dreariness ! 
How she missed the tall restless 
figure that always perambulated it 
at this time in the evening, or 
harangued them from the rug! 
How mercilessly he used to quiz 
her! what drollery, what covert 
sarcasms spoke in every tone of 
his voice! He could make them 
laugh, but he could be eloquent 
too. 

There were times when Mrs. 
Chichester and she would hush 
their very breath as they listened 
to him. What grand thoughts, 
what a vast comprehensive grasp of 
mind he had ; sometimes his voice 
would change and tremble with 
the very greatness of his subject ; 
then all at once he would be silent ; 
Dym wandering in the corridors 
afterwards would hear weird music, 
suffering, passionate, drawn into 
strange chords and thrills of sound, 
reverberating through the room till 
Kelpie howled a protest, and came 
up fawning to his master, to coax 
him to a midnight ramble through 
the sleeping village. 

But Kelpie had gone with his 
master, and it would be long be- 
fore Ingleside would welcome their 
return. We all know the vacuum 
after a great excitement ; the lights 
have gone out at the feast, our 
friends have departed; far away 
they may be thinking of us, but we 
are sitting lonely and sad without 
them ; this morning they were with 
us, we pressed their hands and 
bade God speed them, and now 
they are gone. 

Life is full of these wearinesses, 
these disgusts; when our days 
lose their flavour, and are nothing 
but minutes and hours ; with some 
of us it is like Mariana in her 
moated grange— 
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‘Old faces glimmered through the doors, 
Old footsteps trod the upper floors, 
Old voices called her from without.’ 


The very silence has a voice within 
it; we hear our friends though not 
a word is spoken. 

Humphrey looked across the 
room very longingly for some time 
before he ventured to approach 
the corner where Dym had en- 
sconced herself. 

It was by the open window, for 
the evening was mild. Dym had 
a book before her, but her eyes 
were looking out on the moon- 
lighted terraces; her face had a 
sorrowful, wistful expression. Hum- 
phrey thought evidently his pre- 
sence disturbed her, for a gleam of 
impatience crossed her face. 

* Are you going, Mr. Nethecote ?” 

‘Not just yet,’ he replied, sitting 
down beside her. Humphrey was 
short-sighted, and his chair got 
entangled with the violet silk. 
Dym reproved him with a little 
sharpness as she freed herself. 

‘I am afraid I am very clumsy, 
said poor Humphrey apologetically. 
It was almost painful to see how 
humble he would be with this girl ; 
the more capricious and uncertain 
she was, the gentler he would be 
with her. Humphrey was always 
being punished for her unsatisfac- 
tory moods, though the truth must 
be owned he often stumbled upon 
them with a singular want of tact. 
Humphrey would not see when he 
was not wanted ; he wovld come 
up with his honest face and jest 
just at the wrong moment. At 
times Dym would behave herself 
very sweetly to him; with all her 
humours she had an odd confi- 
dence and faith in this simple 
kindly friend of hers. For days 
together Humphrey would nourish 
the hope that his suit was not 
looked upon unfavourably. The 
mistake lay in Dym’s perfect un- 
consciousness and his ignorance of 
it; it had never entered her head 
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to recognise Humphrey as a lover, 
and Humphrey had not as yet 
ventured to address her. 

As he sat down beside her, 
hardly repulsed by her ungracious- 
ness, though a little rueful over it, 
a faint suspicion came into his 
mind that he was too rough and 
uncouth to be the husband of such 
a dainty little creature. In spite 
of her sullenness Dym looked won- 
derfully well to-night ; the rich silk 
and lace ruffles and the dead gold 
locket became her marvellously, 
as she sat there with her smooth 
dark hair tucked behind her ears, 
and the troubled light shining in 
her eyes. She looked certainly 
very graceful and attractive, and 
other men beside Humphrey Nethe- 
cote might have felt inclined to 
lose their hearts to her. 

‘I suppose I shall have to go 
now, continued Humphrey. ‘I 
am putting off the evil moment as 
long as I can, for though I wouldn't 
wish it, it is hard to go home and 
miss the Duchess.’ 

Dym felt a little visiting of re- 
morse. Here she was luxuriating 
in her sad thoughts, while all this 
time Humphrey was bravely striv- 
ing after cheerfulness and hiding 
deep down in his heart that he 
sorely felt the loss of his only 
sister, the sweet woman-face that 
had made the brightness of his 
hearth for so many years. 

There is something especially 
sad when a middle-aged brother 
or sister loses the companion of 
life. Now and then one hears of 
such cases, but it is death oftener 
than marriage that robs them of 
their domestic treasure. Humphrey 
was years enough older than Honor 
to feel a sort of fatherly love for 
her ; he had been a boy when she 
was an infant in her cradle, and a 
youth when she was a little maiden 
tottering after him, and calling out 
to Humphie to lift her over the 
stepping-stone. But Honor had 
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been his wise and cheerful com- 
panion for many years now. With- 
out weakness, Humphrey had 
learned to trust her judgment and 
respect her decision. ‘Ask the 
Duchess ; she knows more about it 
than I,’ was a frequent speech on 
his lips. I believe if Honor had 
understood such things he would 
have farmed his lands on her 
method in preference to his own. 
It was pleasant to see the mutual 
love and reverence of the brother 
and sister, and yet he had given 
her up to his friend without a self- 
ish sigh, and was bravely setting 
himself to do without her. 

Perhaps Humphrey’s quiet manly 
bearing won her respect at last; 
perhaps, as I said before, Dym 
felt some visitings of remorse, for 
her manner changed and softened. 

‘It must be very dull fer you. 
I am afraid you will miss her dread- 
fully,’ she said, trying to infuse a 
little interest into her tone. 

Humphrey brightened up. 

‘These things come a little hard 
at first,’ he returned sturdily. ‘ Once 
I should have thought of doing 
without my right hand sooner than 
I'd have done without the Duchess. 
You see, a man grows to lean upon 
his womankind ; with me it was 
“ Duchess do this and Duchess do 
that” all day long.’ 

‘Poor Mr. Nethecote !’ it was all 
Dym said, but her eyes beamed on 
him full of kindliness ; something 
seemed to tug at Humphrey’s heart- 
strings and to take away his breath 
for a moment ; her voice was sweet 
to him, and so was her pity; but 
if he could only make her under- 
stand that she could comfort him. 

‘It is not so bad as it might be,’ 
he broke out in a gruff unsteady 
voice. ‘I shall not be quite lonely 
when I smoke my pipe in the even- 
ing; I shall have heaps of queer 
thoughts to keep me company. I 
wonder what you would say if you 
knew some of them.’ 
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Dym shook her head. She was 
not quite sure that she cared toknow 
many of Humphrey’s thoughts. 
She yawned a little as Humphrey 
prosed on in his slow way; he 
noticed it at last. 

‘I must go away. I see I am 
tiring you,’ he said very sadly. 
Dym dropped him a little curtsy 
and then gave him her hand; her 
eyes blinked at him, looking very 
drowsy and pretty. ‘Good-bye, 
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dear,’ he said, patting the little hand 
kindly. Dym looked after him. 
As the honest fellow went out 
stumbling over the ottomans and 
footstools, a sudden colour came 
into her cheeks. Why had he 
called her dear ? had he forgotten ? 
was he so very unhappy? ‘ Poor 
Humphrey, we must cheer him up,’ 
she thought as she went up to her 
room, and oddly enough she fell 
asleep still thinking of him. 


[To be continued. } 
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Let sunset shed its radiant calm 
The summer fields and woods among, 
Let evening blessings bring their balm, 
While I breathe forth my parting song. 
Sink, thou bright sun, and sink, the day 
Of this my mortal life, away. 
Flow, river, onwards to the sea ; 
Time's stream, farewell! I drift o’er thee 
Unto the longed-for goal where I would be, 
Eternity. 


Farewell, O brook, whose music sweet, 
In low-toned rippling melody, 
My listening ear did ofttimes greet. 
Blent with the shadowing trees’ soft sigh. 
Ye dragon-flies with armour blue, 
Or clad in green and glittering hue, 
Darting about like sunny rays, 
Enjoy your few ephemeral days, 
sut let me hasten where the true sun’s blaze 
Pierces Life’s haze. 


Sink, sun, nor pause on yon far hill; 

To-morrow morning shalt thou rise 
And shine on meadow, mount, and rill, 

And gladden living hearts and eyes. 
To-morrow eve thy parting beam 
May ruddy o’er the landscape gleam, 
Lingering the leaves and flowers among, 
Like echoes of a clostd song. 
But now no more my life’s last day prolong, 

Or this my song. C. E. FLINTOFF. 
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Tue Festival of St. Swithin, Bishop 
and Confessor, was observed in the 
present year of grace with peculiar 
solemnity. Not only did it rain 
incessantly during the whole of the 
féte itself, involving a subsequent 
downfall of forty days, but the oc- 
casion was preceded by a vigil of 
immoderate rairs and waters of 
full forty days more. After an un- 
usually murky winter, the summer, 
so far, had been nearly sunless. 
Destructive inundations occurred 
abroad, and also in some parts of 
Great Britain; so much so, that 
anxious ecclesiastics who did think 
the Church of England worth pre- 
serving felt considerable anxiety 
as to the safety of the low-lying 
districts north and south of the 
Thames, and might possibly have 
been observed day by day on the 
banks near Lambeth and Fulham 
palaces, in order to certify them- 
selves that the Bishop of London 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
were well above high-water mark. 
It is not, however, to palaces 
episcopal or archiepiscopal that 
we turn for the chief item of eccle- 
siastical intelligence during the 
past month, though Lord Penzance 
is now duly installed at Lambeth 
ready for the operation of ‘ putting 
down Ritualism.’ Itis to Mr. Glad- 
stone, in the pages of the Contem- 
porary, that we owe the most sig- 
nificant utterance. He asks, ‘Is 
the Church of England worth pre- 
serving ?’ and thus summarises his 
answer: ‘1. The Church of this 
great nation is worth preserving ; 


and for that end much may well 
be borne. 2. In the existing state 
of minds and of circumstances 
preserved it cannot be, if we shift 
its balance of doctrinal expression, 
be it by an alteration of the Prayer- 
book (either way) in contested 
points, or be it by treating rubrical 
interpretations of the matters here- 
tofore most sharply contested on 
the basis of “doctrinal signifi- 
cance.” 3. The more we trust to 
moral forces, and the less to penal 
proceedings (which are to a con- 
siderable extent exclusive one of 
the other), the better for the Es- 
tablishment, and even for the 
Church. 4. If litigation is to be 
continued, and to remain within 
the bounds of safety, it is highly 
requisite that it should be confined 
to the repression of such proceed- 
ings as really imply unfaithfulness 
to the national religion. 5. In 
order that judicial decisions on 
ceremonial may habitually enjoy 
the large measure of authority, 
finality, and respect which attaches 
in general to the sentences of our 
Courts, it is requisite that they 
should have uniform regard to the 
rules and results of full historical 
investigation, and should, if pos- 
sible, allow to stand over for the 
future matters insufficiently cleared, 
rather than decide them upon par- 
tial and fragmentary evidence.’ 
This is a very dignified comment 
on the position of the ex-judge of 
the Divorce Court at Lambeth, 
whom it is impossible not to re- 
gard in some measure as a lay 
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spider on the look-out for clerical 
flies, when they either exceed or 
fall short of some ideal and _ill-de- 
fined standard of doctrine and 
practice. It is of no avail to’say 
that it is only discipline and not 
doctrine that is assailed. Discip- 
line rests upon a substratum of 
doctrine, and in assailing one we 
assail the other. The idea, too, 
that it is only Ritualism which is 
to be put down by recent legisla- 
tion is quite fallacious, and Mr. 
Gladstone puts that fact fairly to 
the front. He says: 

‘If, in these times of heat, we 
abandon the wise self-restraint 
which in the main has up to a 
recent time prevailed, it is too 
probable that wanton tongues, 
prompted by ill-trained minds, 
may reciprocally launch the re- 
proaches of superstition and idol- 
atry on the one hand, of heresy and 
unbelief on the other. Surely pru- 
dence would dictate that in these 
circumstances all existing latitude 
of law or well-established practice 
should as a rule be respected ; that 
no conscience be pressed by new 
theological tests, either of word or 
action ; and that we should prefer 
the hope ofa peaceful understand- 
ing, in some even distant future, 
to the certainty of a ruinous dis- 
cord as the fruit of precipitancy 
and violent courses. One of the 
strangest freaks of human incon- 
sistency I have ever witnessed is 
certainly this. We are much (and 
justly) reminded, with reference to 
those beyond our pale, to think 
little of our differences and much 
of our agreements ; but at the same 
time, and often from the same 
quarters, we are taught and tempted 
by example, if not by precept, 
within our own immediate “ house- 
hold of faith,” to think incessantly 
of our differences, and not at all 
of our much more substantial and 
weighty agreements.’ 

In point of fact the tendency 
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seems far more on the side of 
‘ putting down’ alleged ‘heresy and 
unbelief’ than the pretended bug- 
bear Ritualism, whose demolition 
was probably nothing more than 
an ad captandum cry. 

According to the decision of the 
Dean of Arches, which, however, 
is reserved for future argumentation 
before the Privy Council, belief in 
a personal devil is binding on the 
laity of the Church of England. 
Really Theodore Hook’s offer to 
sign not only Thirty-nine but Forty 
Articles at his matriculation was 
not so pure a piece of effrontery 
after all. Had the Vicar of Christ 
Church, Clifton, been among the 
authorities of the college, there is 
no doubt the young alumnus might 
have been required to supplement 
his acceptance of Anglican doc- 
trines with one clause not ‘ nomi- 
nated in the bond,’ by which he 
expressed his unfeigned assent and 
consent to the doctrine of a theo- 
logical devil, and the eternity of 
punishment reserved for some of 
his less fortunate fellow-creatures 
in connection with that potentate. 
It will be recollected that the Vicar 
of Christ Church refused the Holy 
Communion a year ago to Mr. 
Jenkins, the alleged unorthodox 
layman who called in question the 
existence of his sable majesty. Now 
it has been long the maxim ofa 
certain class of theologians who 
may be called the * penal’ school, 
that you cannot do without a good 
substantial devil. This was the 
Clifton vicar’s position. He said 
that ‘large differences of opinion 
concerning Scriptural matters no 
prudent or charitable minister of 
the Gospel would condemn ;’ but 
he added, ‘there are perversions 
and denials which no faithful 
minister will sanction, lest he 
allow unbelief a recognised place 
in the Church of Christ.” With 
such perversions and denials, he 
concluded, ‘I am driven to con- 
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nect yourself. While they remain 
not retracted or disavowed you 
cannot be received at the Lord’s 
table in my Church.’ 

The vicar would have his devil; 
but the layman would not, and 
was excommunicated in conse- 
quence. Under these circum- 
stances the remarkable step of 
appealing to the bishop was taken— 
remarkable, not theoretically, be- 
cause in theory this might seem 
exactly the kind of question which 
a spiritual father of the Church 
would decide iv cameré, as well as 
the cut of a vestment or the legality 
ofagenuflexion. In practice, how- 
ever, and on the guieta non movere 
principle, the appeal to the bishop 
was wholly gratuitous. Dr. Ellicott, 
who, by the way, is rightly or 
wrongly credited with being an 
authority on matters of mystical 
theology, changed about in such a 
way that the devil himself would 
be puzzled whether to rank his 
lordship among his personal friends 
or foes. To the vicar the bishop 
was satisfactorily diabolical, to the 
layman refreshingly the reverse. It 
was no doubt Dr. Ellicott’s plan of 
representing the versatility of the 
Christian, and especially the epis- 
copal, character alluded to by St. 
Paul, when he said he was ‘all 
things unto all men.’ If it were 
possible to suspect the Dean of 
Arches of satirising a bishop, one 
would think Sir Robert Phillimore 
was poking fun at Dr. Ellicott when 
he observed in his elaborate deci- 
sion (which, by the way, decides 
nothing) that ‘the bishop, unfor- 
tunately as he ventured to think, 
corresponded with both parties se- 
parately, and in his anxiety to make 
peace wavered somewhat, perhaps, 
in the expression of his opinion ac- 
cording as he addressed the defend- 
ant or promoter.’ He was obliged 
to reprimand his lordship when 
giving evidence, for what, in any 
but a right reverend witness, would 
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have been termed ‘fencing; but 
the upshot of it all was that, though 
the mystical doctor might doubt, 
the legal dean was decided that 
the vicar was right and the layman 
heretical. This decision leads us 
to the uncomfortable conclusion 
that there must be a good many 
heretics in the Church of England, 
both among the clergy and laity, 
and that the Persecution Company 
(Limited) as the Ritualists elect to 
call the three ideal parishioners 
who are empowered by the new 
Act to ‘ put them down,’ will have 
something more serious to do than 
discuss attitudes and habits. They 
will have to go to the very root of 
the matter ; go, in fact, to the very 
devil himself. 

In the mean time, the Public 
Worship Act came into operation 
on the first of last month, and 
the Establishment as yet survives, 
though Mr. Gladstone, in his new 
character of ecclesiastical critic, 
dubiously argues, as we have seen, 
whether the Church of England 
is ‘worth preserving.’ It is said 
that Richmond is likely to be 
the first scene of operations in 
the ecclesiastical campaign. Party 
spirit has long run high in the 
suburban region sacred to maids of 
honour, and the two parties, the 
High and the Low, are about to 
afford a new illustration of how 
these Christians love one another 
by taking action simultaneously 
one against the other. In London, 
Mr. Mackonochie of St. Alban’s, 
Holborn, is, like Mahomet’s coffin, 
ina state of ‘suspension ; and Mr. 
Stanton, the curate in charge, rather 
than celebrate a Mass shorn of the 
pomp and ceremony which he, 
honestly no doubt, thinks becom- 
ing, adjourned with his congrega- 
tion en masse to the City church of 
St. Vedast, where, with that pleas- 
ing variety observable in the dio- 
cese of London, all the ceremonies 
prohibited in Holborn were in full 
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swing. The incumbent of this 
church, however, is now inhibited. 
Really, in a little while, what with 
clergy inhibited for believing in a 
real presence, and laymen excom- 
municated for affirming a real ab- 
sence, we shall scarcely know where 
we are or with whom it is safe to 
eat salt. Some wag will be writing 
up above his door, instead of ‘ No 
Popery’ or ‘No Protestantism,’ 
‘No Religion.’ Such a coup has 
been, once at least in the course 
of history, adopted as a method of 
solving the difficulty. As a beau- 
tiful instance of the suaviter in modo, 
however, contrasting with the /or- 
titer in re, the clergy (orthodox, of 
course) of the metropolitan dio- 
cese have been twice during the 
past month, on the roth and 17th, 
invited to eat strawberries and 
cream at a garden party at Ful- 
ham Palace by Dr. and Miss Jack- 
son. 

The Kensington curate of twenty 
years’ standing, who received his 
congé on the death of the vicar, and 
the appointment of the Bishop’s 
Examining Chaplain to the post, is 
fortunately a legatee under the will 
of the late venerable John Sinclair. 
Thearchidiaconal servants received 
under that testament a year’s wages 
each: the secretary 1,500/, the 
amanuensis 500/., the senior curate, 
Mr. Wright, 150/.! ‘The servants 
were decidedly better off than the 
senior curate, since it is to be pre- 
sumed that, after twenty years’ ser- 
vice, he received more than 150/. 
a year, in which case he did not 
get his year’s ‘wages.’ Some wag 
put in the Kensington News : 

‘THE RIGHT MAN IN THE RIGHT PLACE. 
A Local Epigram. 
Ere we lose Mr. Wright, 
Let us show our sad plight 
To the Bishop, or e’en to his Grace ; 
Let us prove, as we can, 
That we lose the 7igh¢ man, 
And that he hasn’t found the right place,’ 


Instead, however, of memorialis- 
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ing the bishop, about the utility of 
which the Kensington parishioners 
know a thing or two already, Mr. 
Wright's friends have adopted the 
more practical method of making 
up a purse for him; and at the 
date of the second episcopal straw- 
berry-and-cream party the amount 
had reached over twelve hundred 
pounds. Could it be other than a 
large one when Mr. Banting was 
the presiding genius? ‘To-day the 
new vicar comes into residence, and 
the old old curate goes forth from 
his twenty years’ scene of labour 
unbeneficed, with only his 150/. 
archidiaconal legacy, and his more 
munificent 1200/., a free gift from 
his quondam parishioners. And 
yet this is an age of promotion by 
merit! We may wonder whether 
Mr. Wright considers the Church 
of England worth preserving. 
‘Cheese before dessert’ was said 
to have been the maxim adopted in 
a case of nepotism in the diocese 
of Carlisle ; and if recent statistics 
be true, it must be more advantage- 
ous to be related to an archbishop 
than to possess any other merit. 
Some stubborn things in the way 
of facts and figures were brought 
forward at a meeting held to pro- 
test against the Bishop of Peter- 
borough’s bill for transferring pri- 
vate patronage to the bishops. If 
private patrons be despoiled of 
their rights, and the patronage be 
handed over to the bishops, which 
is the conclusive result of the bill, 
it seems hard to say how a young 
man entering the Church is ever to 
rise above the condition of a curate 
all his days, unless he possesses 
interest with or is related to a bi- 
shop, as the subjoined mode in 
which the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury has disposed of the patronage 
that has fallen to him will show. 
All patronage, he stated in the 
House of Lords, he regarded as a 
public trust :—Livings given to re- 
latives and connections.—St. Mar- 
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tin’s, Canterbury, 320/., A. B. Stret- 
tell, married Mrs. Tait’s cousin ; 
Appledore, 330/., M. D. French, 
Mrs. Tait’s nephew (?); Boughton, 
420/., H. M. Spooner, Mrs. Tait’s 
nephew; Monk's Eligh, 590/., J. 
Connell, Dr. Tait’s cousin ; Staple, 
655/., R. French Blake, Mrs. Tait’s 
nephew (?) ; Kennington, 790/., E. 
H. Fisher, married Dr. Tait’s cou- 
sin; Minster, 8207, A. H. Sitwell, 
nephew of Mrs. Tait’s sister; Had- 
leigh, 13452, Edward Spooner, 
Mrs. Tait’s brother. Livings given 
to chaplains and private friends: 
— Archdeaconry of Canterbury, 
1000/, Dr. Parry, chaplain; Ad- 
dington, 3077, E. W. Knollys, 
chaplain’s son; Bishopsbourne, 
7oo/., C. W. Sandford, chaplain ; 
Chiddingstone, 8797, E. H. Lee, 
secretary's brother; Margate, 5 40/., 
W. H. Benham; Saltwood, 7842, 
W. F. E. Knollys, chaplain ; Wal- 
mer,400/., Alexander Ewing, Scotch 
friend ; Wittersham, 6167, S. H. 
Parkes, private friend. 

Lest it should be supposed, how- 
ever, that his Grace keeps all the 
preferments for Mrs. Tait’s relatives, 
we have a list of Livings given 
to deserving curates :—Ash, West 
Marsh, 250/., Lewis Clarke ; Chal- 
lock, 250/, Julian Pratt; Haw- 
kinge, 1387, W. Legg; Waterloo, 
St. John’s, 2007, A. J. Robinson ; 
Monkton, 3407, E. H. M‘Lachlan ; 
Nicholas-at-Wade, 3007, H. B. 
Smith; Romney, Old, 2862, W. 
Anderson ; Sittingbourne, 300/., W. 
H. Dyson ; Stanstead, 3872, W. E. 
M. Nunn; Whitstable, 3007, H. M. 
Maugham ; Womenswould, 200/, 
Nathaniel Dimock. 

This latter catalogue would be 
mere satisfactory if we did not find, 
on ‘tottling up’ the two amounts, 
that the archbishop and Mrs. Tait's 
relatives andconnections get 5000/,, 
while the meritorious curates only 
get 1000/. a year of the archbishop’s 
‘ public trust.”, On the whole, one 
would rather be a connection of 
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Mrs. Tait than be a good preacher 
or parish priest, if preferment were 
our summum bonum. We can, in 
fact, match the don mot with which 
we prefaced these remarks. Public 
claims avail less in Canterbury arch- 
diocese than a ¢éte-a-téte. 

The City Temple having already 
drawn down upon it the animad- 
versions of the stricter sect for its 
liberality in point of faith, has been 
more severely censured still for al- 
leged sanction given to laxity of 
practice. Dr. Parker preached on 
the Beecher-Tilton case, where, it 
may be premised, the jury declin- 
ed, by nine to three, to pronounce 
Mr. Beecher guilty. He took for his 
text Acts xx. 37, and said that, 
having carefully read the evidence 
given on both sides, it had led him 
to the conviction that there did not 
exist a more cruelly-wronged and 
persecuted man than Henry Ward 
Beecher. Right nobly, however, 
had the Plymouth Church stood 
by him in his sore trouble, and he 
thought they would wish to express 
their gratitude to their sister church 
on the other side of the Atlantic on 
this account, as well as their heart- 
felt sympathy with Mr. Beecher, 
and their congratulations on the 
happy issue of the trial. He had 
drawn up the following telegram, 
which he proposed should be trans- 
mitted at once: 

‘To the Rev. Hy. Ward Beecher, 
Columbia-street, Brooklyn.— The 
congregation assembled this Sab- 
bath evening in the City Temple, 
London, enthusiastically responds 
to Dr. Parker's request to telegraph 
fraternal greetingsto the pastor and 
congregation of Plymouth Church. 
It assures Mr. Beecher of continued 
confidence and love, and thanks 
his noble people for upholding him 
so steadfastly in the time of his 
great affliction.’ 

As the heartier way of signifying 
their assent, Dr. Parker said he 
would ask those who agreed to his 
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proposition to stand up. Hereupon 
the whole congregation at once 
rose, and Dr. Parker expressed his 
thanks for this unanimous response. 
Subsequently Dr. Allon, of Union 
Chapel, Islington, and Dr. Raleigh 
of Canonbury, met Dr. Parker, and 
drew up the following address : 

‘We, the undersigned Congre- 
gational ministers, resident in Lon- 
don and the neighbourhood, desire, 
in view of the trial through which 
he has passed, to convey to the 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher the 
strongest assurance of our con- 
tinued confidence and unabated 
love. Having watched the pro- 
gress of the late trial with the 
gravest anxiety, as one affecting 
the most sacred interests of the 
Church of Christ throughout the 
world, we unfeignedly and heartily 
thank Almighty God that we are 
enabled thus to put on record an 
expression of judgment and feel- 
ing so entirely favourable to the 
Christian character of our honour- 
ed brother, whom we now affec- 
tionately commend to the protec- 
tion and blessing of our common 
Lord.’ 

In the evening Dr. Parker receiv- 
ed by Atlantic cable the following 
reply from Plymouth Church : 

* Plymouth Church returns grate- 
ful thanks for the noble sympathy 
of yourself and congregation. Read 
in our behalf the 124th Psalm.’ 

Of course the Church papers 
make merry as to the strange bed- 
fellows Dean Stanley and Mr. Fre- 
mantle have found in their misery 
at the exclusiveness of the Estab- 
lishment. The Guardian and the 
Nonconformist papers are, for the 
nonce, at one; and a smart con- 
temporary, who cares for none of 
these things, pokes fun at the sup- 
posed sanction given to Piatonic 
love by this telegram. It says: 
‘ There will be room for a meeting 
of Nonconformist laymen to con- 
sider the subject of Mr. Beecher’s 
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confessions. It will be a serious 
addition to the anxieties of Dis- 
senting husbands and fathers if it 
is understood that a Dissenting 
minister's relations with the ladies 
of his congregation may lawfully in- 
clude the kissing, clasping, embrac- 
ing, sobbing, and other similar signs 
of “confidenceand love,” which Mr. 
Beecher owns to having displayed 
towards Mrs. Tilton.’ One scarcely 
sees that any sanction is given to 
minor offences by a message of 
congratulation addressed to a man 
who has escaped from a grave 
charge. ‘There is little doubt that 
if tribunals are appointed to judge 
of ecclesiastical practices, they will 
be followed by others to decide on 
doctrine, and that from doctrine they 
will proceed to conduct; so that 
any three old ladies and a bishop 
in cameré will be able to decide 
on a case of kissing or hand-squeez- 
ing on the part of a clerical Adonis 
and any young lady in his congre- 
gation ; the result being that wall- 
flowers will be omnipotent, and the 
curate in question compelled to 
marry some old Gorgon in self- 
defence. 

The phenomenon of Moody-and- 
Sankeyism is at an end—at least as 
far as the presence of the American 
evangelists themselves goes. It is 
stated that at the final gathering 
in the Conference-hall, Mildmay- 
park, 3000 persons were present, 
of whom 700 were clergymen, 
184 belonging to the Established 
Church. If these numbers seem 
small after the assemblages in the 
Agricultural Hall, we must remem- 
ber that the meeting in question 
took place at the close of a four 
months’ campaign; and the marvel 
is, not that there were so few, but 
that there were so many. We must 
confess it to be a phenomenon that 
two unlettered men could hold 
congregations together for so long. 
Even supposing that the assem- 
blages were mostly made up of their 
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special admirers, who would pro- 
bably have been at church or chapel 
somewhere else if not with them, 
this ‘ faithful following’ really re- 
produced the old days of disciple- 
ship. One gentleman at this final 
meeting took upon himself to say 
that 7000 conversions followed the 
visit of the American evangelists 
to Glasgow ; but, then, one would 
like to know what this gentleman’s 
idea of conversion is. The Rev. 
Thomas Richardson, rector of St. 
Benet’s, Stepney, takes as his cri- 
terion of conversion the alleged 
fact that the East-end theatres were 
now worse attended than at any 
former period. Many of us would 
decline to accept this, baldly and 
by itself, as an evidence of conver- 
sion, even if the fact were attested 
by the East-end managers them- 
selves. We should be more glad 
if we found it true, as the same 
gentleman observed, that the dock- 
labourers do not swear so fre- 
quently now as before the visit of 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey; but 
again one would like to know 
where Mr. Richardson gets his sta- 
tistics of East-end swearing. It is 
rather a pity that Mr. Brown, of 
the East-end Tabernacle, should 
have instituted a comparison, or 
rather contrast, between the evan- 
gelists and the philosophers. Each 
of these have their appropriate 
spheres ; but Mr. Brown says that 
‘ philosophy had thrown the gaunt- 
let down, and God had picked it 
up. We had not heard of either 
of these events, and we conclude, 
of course, that Mr. Brown was 
speaking metaphorically. By far 
the most striking comment on the 
evangelists, however, is that of the 
Rev. Harry Jones, of St. George’s- 
in-the-East. Himself a Broad 
Churchman, Mr. Jones says, in a 
letter to the Zimes, * It is no matter 
for jesting or sarcasm, though an 
honest good-tempered laugh at the 
assumption which Mr. Moody has, 


inall sincerity, sometimes exhibited, 
does him and his cause no harm, 
but rather helps to clear his atmo- 
sphere of cant.’ He then continues, 
with a force equal to Mr. Moody’s 
happiest efforts (if Mr. Jones will 
excuse the remark) : 

‘In noticing the lessons to the 
Churches arising out of the present 
American Revival, we see, more- 
over, a fresh and enormous testi- 
mony to the wide respect felt for 
the best of books, the Holy Bible. 
I do not hesitate, however, to ex- 
press my conviction that Mr. 
Moody’s estimate and use of it are 
intensely materialistic. He seems 
to hold, not only the severest theory 
of its verbal inspiration, but of the 
Divine and final authority of every 
word in its present English trans- 
lation. To him what men call 
science is falsely so called. He 
believes, apparently, in what I 
might term the chemistry of Hell 
and the jewelry of Heaven, Indeed, 
he is so materialistic that his ma- 
terialism loses its force as such, 
and, inviting a parabolic interpre- 
tation which in its way is almost 
Scriptural, fails to offend. His in- 
tense realisation of Bible language 
makes him, so to speak, a prophet 
without knowing it.’ 

Mr. Jones takes the exaggerated 
view of conversion which has found 
acceptance in the preaching of 
these men as an evidence of its 
truth. It is, in fact, he says, only 
an instance of that change which 
is God’s appointed order in all life, 
spiritual as well as physical. The 
ugly side of the movement he holds 
to be the Inquiry Room, which he 
identifies in all but name with the 
Confessional. However, the visit 
is Over now, and it remains to be 
seen whether the effects prove per- 
manent ; how many East-end man- 
agers get into Basinghall-street, how 
many scene-shifters, stage-carpen- 
ters, and other theatrical employés 
are inscribed on the parish books 
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as paupers, and whether the dock- 
labourers, as a body, declare swear- 
ing to be ‘bad form.’ The only 
great mistake connected with the 
tour of the Evangelists was the Eton 
episode. The opposition of some 
of the authorities indicated an ex- 
aggerated idea as to the importance 
of the event; but the anticlimax 
of a preachment in a linendraper’s 
back garden more than compen- 
sated for all the anxieties of out- 
raged parents and protesting au- 
thorities. 

Among the Jews of old, the 
fathers stoned the prophets, and the 
sons built their sepulchres. Some- 
what after a similar fashion, seeing 
that the last generation refused 
Byron a burial-place in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, and only smuggled his 
statue into the library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, we are agitat- 
ing to make a molten image of him, 
and set it up on high somewhere in 
the metropolis. Mr. Disraeli, as 
well becomes him, is the nursing 
father of the project, and there 
seems no doubt that we shall, as 
far as we may, undo the injustice 
perpetrated by past narrow-minded- 
ness. Could we have anticipated 
the existence of Dean Stanley by a 
generation, Byron would have re- 
posed in Poets’ Corner, and no act 
of reparation would have been ne- 
cessary. It is a remarkable in- 
stance of the compensation of 
things, and how, as De Quincey 
said, ‘ slowly all things right them- 
selves,’ that the lady who, in this 
generation, attacked Byron’s cha- 
racter most unnecessarily, has just 
in her own family furnished Ame- 
rica and Europe with one of the 
most edifying scandals of modern 
times. 

In these locomotive days royal 
progresses cost national exchequers 
a good deal of money. We have 
had the Sultan, or rather the Seyyid, 
of Zanzibar amongst us, making 
little speeches in Arabic, which 
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were all as much alike as Mr. 
Moody’s sermons ; and next comes 
in a little bill for expenses. By the 
way, the Bible Society took the 
opportunity of appropriately pre- 
senting this rigid Mahometan with 
a copy of the Bible—about as left- 
handed a compliment as giving Mr. 
Whalley a missal or Cardinal Man- 
ning a copy of Calvin's Institutes. 
It is to be hoped this present 
was not put down in the national 
bill. 

Then the Prince of Wales is 
going to India; and the question 
at once occurs as to who is to pay 
for that little treat? It is perhaps 
politic that such a progress should 
be made; and if it were only for 
the sake of seeing Mr. Disraeli 
and Mr. Gladstone at one on some 
subject, it was well that the grant 
should have been discussed. Ata 
Hyde-park Demonstration Mr. 
Bradlaugh proposed to send his 
Royal Highness out to challenge 
the King of Burmah to single com- 
bat, and some rude things were said 
relative to the Prince’s debts, both 
there and at a meeting in Trafalgar- 
square, which was more than usual- 
ly ‘stormy’ in the literal St. Swithin 
sense of the word. There was a 
widespread sense in the House that 
India ought not to be taxed with 
any part of the expense ; and Mr. 
Bnght spoke words of common 
sense as usual when, without con- 
sidering the policy of royal pro- 
gresses, hesubmitted that the Prince 
of Wales could not go to India with 
a portmanteauand carpet-bag. Why 
is not Mr. Cook charged with all 
the arrangements? He is equal to 
anything, from a Pontigny Pilgrim- 
age to a Royal Progress, and the 
country would find it come cheaper 
in the end if all arrangements were 
left to this prince of entrepreneurs. 

People are sometimes disposed 
to wonder why professional work 
should be preferred so highly above 
mere amateur productions ; why, 
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for instance, a man who makes his 
bread by playing the fiddle should 
be supposed on that account, and 
as a matter of course, to excel 
another man who adopts that in- 
sirument from pure love of music ; 
or a lady who squalls for a guinea 
in a fifth-rate concert-hall, should 
be accepted as of necessity far 
superior to another who warbles 
Schubert in her own drawing-room 
for the delectation of herself and 
friends. But in the dispensation of 
justice, Themis has evidently or- 
dained that they who minister the 
law should live by the law, what- 
ever the case may be with the gos- 
pel. Justices’ justice, as contrasted 
with that which emanates from our 
judicial benches and magisterial 
tribunals, has passed into a proverb, 
and the Spalding magistrates seem 
to have laid the last straw on the 
back of much-enduring England in 
that respect. Sarah Chandler, a 
little girl of thirteen years, was sent 
to prison for a fortnight and to a 
reformatory for four years after- 
wards for pickinga geranium. Of 
course the matter came before the 
House of Commons, the girl was 
dismissed, and the magistrates were 
reprimanded ; while, no doubt, one 
or two more such illustrations will 
settle the long-debated question of 
amateur justice. The strangest 
part of this case is that the magis- 
trate on whom, by his own confes- 
sion, the onus of this unrighteous 
judgment rests is the vicar of the 
parish, and he pleads long service 
as an excuse for severity. The 
sooner he and his order are re- 
lieved from such incongruous 
labour the better. The irrelevancy 
of all the excuses he makes for his 
sledgehammer mode of dealing 
with little Sarah reminds one of a 
gentleman who once came out 
strongly on the Protestant side in 
some religious question of the hour, 
which was being ventilated at West- 
bourne Hall, Bayswater. He said 
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the Puseyites were trying to intro- 
duce the seven-fold sacramental 
system into the Church, whereas 
everybody knew the Church of 
England only recognised ove sacra- 
ment. The audience corrected 
him, his friends expostulated ; but 
to no purpose. There was only 
one sacrament in the Church 
of England. The next day the 
gentlemen wrote to the newspapers 
to correct his blunder, into which 
he said he was led by the dan- 
gerous illness of a dear friend! Of 
such a character too were the lame 
excuses made by the Vicar of 
Spalding for his severity in the case 
of Sarah Chandler. 

The conviction of a Metropo- 
litan Railway clerk for uttering 
counterfeit coin suggests a refor- 
mation in the present pigeon-hole 
system, by which those gentlemen 
are effectually screened from the 
public gaze when it is their pleasure 
to retire into private life. Why 
railway booking-clerks should be 
thus protected against the gaze of 
the outer world any more than 
bank clerks or lady clerks at dis- 
trict post-offices, seems inexplic- 
able. Nothing is easier than for 
a booking-clerk to dab down in- 
sufficient change to a hurried pas- 
senger, and retire out of eye-shot 
at once; and if he is inclined to 
deal in bad coin he has every op- 
portunity, and it is next to impos- 
sible to trace the base money. 
It is significant when as many 
as five hundred sixpences are 
found to have been got rid of in 
a week at one station, and lots of 
‘things’ will be wanted for the 
holiday season. Of course the 
statements of the coiner, who 
has had seven years’ penal servi- 
tude awarded him, will be re- 
ceived cum grano ; but it is unques- 
tionable that several stations on 
the Underground have been noticed 
for some time as forming the centre 
of areas,in which bad coin is circu- 
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lated with disagreeable freedom. 
The Company profess themselves 
satisfied with their clerks, now they 
have made a scape-goat of one; 
but the public will do well to agi- 
tate for the abolition of pigeon- 
holes. 

_ In the ranks of the recent icono- 
clasts Sir Charles Dilke once stood 
prominent, and he did his image- 
smashing in no kid-glove fashion. 
Now he does his spiriting gently, 
and none but the most static of 
politicians could complain of the 
terms in which he couched his 
arguments for a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the representation 
of the people, and the various 
modes of bringing about a more 
just distribution of political power. 
Under the existing condition of 
things one member polled 76 votes 
and succeeded, while another re- 
ceived over 18,700 votes and was 
defeated. ‘The member for Chelsea 
offered a sop to Cerberus by say- 
ing that the present Prime Minister 
had never been afraid of the Eng- 
lish democracy, and that he would 
be remembered in the future as a 
statesman who had settled, per- 
haps for a long time, the lines on 
which the franchise might rest. He 
might well be proud, therefore, if 
in the future it should also be his 
fortune to lay down the principles 
which should guide the House in 
dealing with the redistribution of 
electoral power. But Mr. Disraeli 
was not to be decoyed. He might 
have been a bishop, so thoroughly 
did he embody the ‘rest and be 
thankful’ policy. There was no 
feeling, he averred, amid the laugh- 
ter of the House, at present in the 
people of this country for any fur- 
ther Parliamentary change. We 
wanted no ‘ finessing’ on the sub- 
ject of the equality of the franchise 
or of a larger distribution of seats. 
Doctrinaires were out of date, and 
philosophical theories things of the 
past.  Sedet, aternumque sedebit. 
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The motion was lost by a majority 
of 70; and these were the glowing 
periods in which Mr. Disraeli de- 
molished political philosophy: 

‘ Although I am not one of those 
who pretend that the Parliamen- 
tary Constitution of England can 
remain unchanged—though I doubt 
not that in the course of time it 
will be modified by the changing 
circumstances of the country—yet 
I would always to the very last, 
even when I counselled or advised 
change, keep as well as I could to 
the old lines. I would not forget 
the traditions of the country, and 
I would remember under all cir- 
cumstances that it is not well to 
surrender for what after all may be 
the vagary of philosophers, a Par- 
liamentary system which has raised 
this country to the highest glory, 
and certainly is the admiration of 
the world.’ 

Of course there is nothing to be 
said in reply to such a peroration 
as this, and the member for Chel- 
sea goes to survey mankind from 
China to Peru. He is about to 
circumnavigate the globe, by way 
of a change. In the mean time 
there is another Radical gentleman 
saving up somewhere in Bayswater 

Mr. Walter Wren, of ‘ coaching’ 
celebrity—who is going to contest 
Chelsea at the next election on ad- 
vanced principles. With two such 
iconoclasts as Sir Charles Dilke 
and Mr. Wren, Chelsea would in- 
deed become a sphere for the va- 
garies of political philosophers and 
doctrinaires. But Jove shakes his 
ambrosial locks and looks down 
serenely from the Treasury Bench, 
as he contemplates his majority, 
and bids the rival doctrinaires 
dispute as they will whether the 
British Constitution is ‘ worth pre- 
serving.’ 

American Independence Day 
was celebrated in an exceedingly 
satisfactory way at the Crystal Pa- 
lace, and made one smile as me- 
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mory recurred to the many pro- 
phecies uttered on the subject in 
the days of Lord Chatham and 
Edmund Burke. What would those 
far-sighted statesmen have thought, 
could they have looked forward 
and seen in the Marble Hall of the 
Crystal Palace the combination of 
the Union Jack with the Stars and 
Stripes, and the Spread Eagle with 
the British Lion, while two joined 
hands were scrolled with the legend 
of ‘ England and America, and the 
bands played in happy alternation 
God Save the Queen and Yankee 
Doodle? Of course the toast of 
the President preceded that of the 
Queen, just as the Pope takes pre- 
cedence of her Majesty at Roman 
Catholic jinks; but the whole tone 
of things was millennial, though 
there was not even a clergyman 
present to say grace, and General 
Schenck had to say apologetically, 
‘Your hearts are full of thankful- 
ness, and that will suffice.’ ‘ Wel- 
come, American grandchildren, to 
the old English homestead ! was 
taken to be the sentiment of Mo- 
ther England ‘uttered or unex- 
pressed.’ Verily, if history does 
repeat itself, she sometimes brings 
out some startling contrasts too in 
the course of a century. 

Amid world - noted English- 
women no two names were more 
famous than those of Mrs. Somer- 
ville and Lady Franklin—the only 
two ladies, we are told, to whom 
the gold medal of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society has been awarded, 
and the latter of whom died on the 
18th ultimo. She was, in respect 
of her travels, a very Ulysses among 
ladies ; and if seeing the cities of 
men and learning their customs 
constitute wisdom, Lady Franklin 
must have been wise indeed. From 
her Huguenot ancestry she derived, 
no doubt, special faculties for ob- 
servation, and her lot was cast 
among circumstances which en- 
abled her to develop those faculties 
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to the utmost. But far beyond the 
position into which her own talents 
might have raised her, she was en- 
nobled by the devotion of her hus- 
band and her sorrow at his loss. 
Like one more illustrious still, she 
has made her subsequent life, amid 
all its activities, one long /n Me- 
moriam for her husband. She 
lived to see his monument in West- 
minster Abbey completed, but not 
to pen his epitaph, a duty which 
now devolves upon the most ap- 
propriate of all persons, on family 
as wellas public grounds,—her kins- 
man, the poet laureate. 

Of all the smart things that 
have been said and the amount of 
antiquarian lore that has been dis- 
played on the subject of the orien- 
tation of Churches, the eastward 
position of the celebrant, and the 
altar-wise arrangement of the com- 
munion-table, there is one fact 
that does not appear to have been 
noticed, and which, being a fact, 
is worth a hundred theories. In 
the Greek or orthodox Eastern 
Church the altar is not an altar in 
our sense of the word, but a table, 
behind which the priest stands 
and faces the congregation during 
a great part of the Eucharistic 
service. It is true that, at the 
more solemn portions of that ser- 
vice, a curtain is drawn between 
the officiating priest and the con- 
gregation ; but this affects onlv the 
coram populo part of the question, 
not the actual position of the priest 
or the arrangement of the table. 
Milton has some pertinent words 
on the subject in his Areopagitica. 
He says, ‘The table of commu- 
nion, now become a table of sepa- 
ration, stands like an exalted plat- 
form upon the brow of the quire, 
fortified with bulwark and_barri- 
cade to keep off the profane touch 
of the laics.’ Perhaps the ‘laics’ 
can hardly estimate the tremen- 
dous significance attached to these 
apparently minor details by the 
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clerical mind, or the spectacle of 
the St. Alban’s congregation stam- 
peding to St. Vedast’s for the sake 
of a high celebration would not be 
so phenomenal as it now is. 

Our excellentand amusing friend 
Father Ignatius trotted up from 
Llanthony to put in his protest 
against the Public Worship Bill, 
and on the 1st of July opened the 
campaign with an oration at St. 
George’s Hall on the doctrine of 
the Real Presence, the practical 
question debated being the attitude 
which English Catholics should 
assume towards the new measure. 
On the ‘ Festival of the Visitation 
of the B. V. M.’ he discoursed upon 
Mariolatry, on the following day 
upon ‘Monks in the Church of 
England,’ and lastly, he gave a 
Sunday sermon at St. George’s 
Hall on ‘The Blind Man—not of 
Jericho, but of London.’ The 
oration on Church of England 
monks was very clever. He took 
the original line of adducing in 
favour of the monastic principle 
such unlikely authorities as Gib- 
bon, Voltaire, Guizot, Leibnitz, 
Neander, Dr. Maitland, and John 
Stuart Mill. This is turning the 
enemy’s weapons against himself 
with a vengeance! On the sub- 
ject of the scarcity of Christians 
he quoted a friend of his—an 
atheist—who said: ‘The funda- 
mental principle of your Chris- 
tianity is that a man shall give up 
all he has and follow Christ. Can 
you,’ asked this atheistical friend, 
‘point me out one Christian who 
does this? Can you picture a 
Lord Chancellor giving up all he 
possesses? No, you are behind 
the time. You cannot show me 
one such practical Christian—not 
one.’ This specimen Ignatius pro- 
posed to bring forward by rehabi- 
litating the life of prayer, that is, 
according to his view, the monastic 
life. The special object of his ap- 
peal at this time was the Altar of 
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Perpetual Intercession in the Ab- 
bey Church of Llanthony, for which 
a thousand pounds would be re- 
quired. It seems a very large 
sum ! 

Various, indeed, are the as- 
pects of practical benevolence, 
and amongst them two are promi- 
nent: the former is the almost in- 
definite extension of the holiday 
movement, and the latter a provi- 
sion that no animals below the 
dignity of human kind shall be left 
to wander the streets of London 
houseless by night. A gentleman 
writes to the Zimes, in anticipation 
of the close of the season, on the 
subject of ‘A Horse’s Vacation.’ 
Gentlemen’s gentlemen are, it ap- 
pears, prone to outings in August 
and September, and the used-up 
quadrupeds get no rest. The Ba- 
roness Burdett-Coutts is equally 
eloquent in the case of cats left 
behind at the close of the season, 
or in event of people changing 
their habitation. It must be as bad 
for the cats as for the horses ; but 
there are, it should be remem- 
bered, human hacks who get no 
rest throughout August and Sep- 
tember, when their more fortunate 
brethren are expatiating on the 
moor or in the cover. Poor little 
street-arabs creep cat-like about 
the stones of London, always left 
behind in the march of civilisation, 
perpetually made to move on by 
the progressive policeman. Let 
us devise some recreation, some 
resource for these before we enter 
into the ideal regions of rest for 
horses and resources for cats. 
Have not each of these their na- 
tional protector in the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals? But the overworked author 
or curate, and their even less fortu- 
nate brother the City Bedouin, have 
no Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Human Beings who will 
look after their interests. 

Fashion is to add, it appears, to 
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its nomenclature a title which has 
not received the imprimatur of Le 
Follet, or even of the Milliner and 
Dressmaker, A proposal emanating 
from a less authentic source than 
these has, however, the merit of 
originality. It suggests, in reference 
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*‘ The jacket all of open work, 
That decks each comely maiden, 
Is so like wicker-work, it should 
Be called the Seymour Hayden," 


The suggestion, which, it may be 
added, will not be found elsewhere, 
is offered for the acceptance of the 
trade, with whom a striking title 


to the ‘new material,’ goes a long way. 





NATURE AND LOVE. 


SPRING, 

THE tender spring comes tremblingly ; 

Quiv’ring, the blossoms softly break ; 
Each zephyr breathing gently by, 

New forms, new beauties seem to wake. 
So trembling wakes my love for thee, 
So fetters burst, springs fair and free. 
O first sweet love! O maiden mine! 
O strange new love! O birth divine ! 


SUMMER. 

Full summer now—the genial hours 

Lend radiant noon to glowing night. 
Full summer—see the gleaming flowers 

Basking in fervid life and light. 
And love too has its perfect noon, 
Its summer sun, its summer moon ; 
In thy deep radiant eyes, my queen, 
My triumph lies—there love is seen. 

AUTUMN. 

Adown the fields the golden grain 

Hangs heavy on the burdened stems, 
Through shimmering leaves the fruits again 

Gleam ruddy ripe, rich autumn’s gems. 
Hearts’ harvest too I gather in, 
Love, sweet to cherish, sweet to win ; 
For future days o’erflowing store, 
Love, could I ever love thee more ! 

WINTER. 

Where are the flowers? where the leaves ? 

Where the sweet zephyrs’ gentle breath ? 
Where mellowed fruits and golden sheaves ? 

Dead, dead ; all icy bound in death ! 
Is Love too dead? Hence, needless pain ! 
Love only sleeps to wake again. 
Love dead? Ah no, not so with Love! 
Love only dies to live above. ENNIS GRAHAM. 

VOL. XVII. N 





A STAR AND A HEART. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT, AUTHOR OF ‘ Love’s ConPLict,’ &c. 


‘ Hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple worth than Norman blood.’ TENNYSON. 


CHAPTER I. 
A RUFFLED STAR. 


Tue dull and dirty manufacturing 
town of Leadstone seems trans; 
figured, and by but one idea. In 
the public-house windows, on the 
hoardings, filling every avaiiable 
space, in fact, appears a coloured 
lithograph of a woman’s head—a 
woman with classical features and 
large blue eyes, and a mass of 
golden hair like a flame of glory 
streaming behind her. In the 


stationers’ and musicsellers’ shops 


may be seen softened likenesses of 
the same person ; and huge posters 
in black and scarlet letters, an- 
nouncing the advent of the great 
London actress, Miss Stella Beau- 
champ, at the Theatre Royal Lead- 
stone, meet the eye at every turn. 
But neither the artistic photographs 
nor the flaming posters attract the 
Leadstone public like the coloured 
lithographs. ‘There are a hundred 
of them disposed about .the town, 
if there is one ; and yet each sepa- 
rate representation of the great Miss 
Beauchamp’s charms seems to en- 
gage its own separate little crowd 
of worshippers. For the people of 
Leadstone, although their town ap- 
pears to be chiefly composed of 
ironmongers’ shops, and all their 
days are passed in handling and 
moulding and selling that unattrac- 
tive metal, still preserve an immense 
reverence and love for art; and 
their theatre is one of the best re- 
gulated and best appreciated in the 
provinces. Perhaps the very fact 


of the dull and uninteresting work 
by which they make their living 
causes them to be all the more 
ready to devote their nights to 
pleasure. Anyway, they not only 
like the drama, but largely patron- 
ise it, so that the Theatre Royal 
Leadstone is never empty; and 
when—as on the present occasion— 
a London star comes down to ful- 
fil a fortnight’s engagement in their 
city, pit, gallery, and boxes are 
filled to overflowing. But the 
coloured lithographs displayed so 
lavishly upon their walls are a 
novelty, and the comments passed 
upon them are amusing. 

‘Fancy having her picter put up 
like that ! says one. 

‘ Ain’t she rumly drest? Looks 
as though that flare-away thing ’ud 
tumble off in another minute.’ 

‘Do you believe that hair’s rale, 
Jim?’ cries a female voice. ‘Don’t 
you be such a fool! It’s all false— 
every bit on it. Whoever see such 
a colour ?” 

‘ Well, if she’s only half as good- 
looking in reality as she is in that 
there picter, I shall go and look at 
her every night for one, and think 
it cheap at the price too—’ 

‘Cheap at the price!’ inter- 
poses another woman shrilly ; 
‘and wheer’s the money to come 
from, you idiot? I should like to 
know that !’ 

‘Well, ’tain’t your money, so 
what odds is it to you?” 

‘I can’t tell about the colouring, 
of coorse, till I’ve seed ’er,’ remarks 
an old man; ‘but the feeturs is 
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exactly similar to the 
phs.’ 

‘ Oh, them London photographers 
can do anything they like with the 
feeturs.’ 

‘Well, we shall see.’er to-night, 
and judge for ourselves. J goes 
for one.’ 

‘And I? 
bystanders. 

‘We'll give ’er a reg’lar bumper, 
and no mistake. Beg your pardon, 
sir,’ continues the speaker, as he 
steps heavily back upon a foot be- 
hind him. 

‘ All right,’ replies a cheery voice. 
And the iittle crowd fall somewhat 
back, as they recognise a member 
of the theatrical company. 

He is a young man of perhaps 
five or six and twenty, dressed in a 
suit of rough tweed of unmistak- 
able country cut, and wearing a 
straw hat on his head, and a flam- 
ing crimson handkerchief knotted 
round his throat. His hair is dark 
and rather long; his features are 
good, and his eyes and smile pe- 
culiarly pleasant; but his figure, 
though well built and muscular, is 
gauche, and he carries about him 
a thoroughly provincial air. He 
walks up to the hoarding, and looks 
at the lithograph for a few moments 
in silence. Then he says carelessly 
to the next man to him: 

‘Is it like her?’ 

‘I don’t know, sir. I haven't 
seen ’er yet. Yow ought to know 
better than us, sir.’ 

‘I haven’t seen her either. 
a pretty picture.’ 

‘Very pretty, sir. 
a flattery though.’ 

‘I daresay it is,’ replies the 
young man with a light laugh as 
he turns away. 

‘Who's that? says one of the 
crowd, when he is out of hearing. 

‘Why, don’t you know? Mr. Ha- 
mory as sings in the hoperettas.’ 

‘Nonsense! Why, he as played 
the Prince in the burlesque at 


photo- 


‘And I!’ repeat the 


It’s 


I expect it’s 
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Christmas, and wore a pink-satin 
dress ?” 

* Of course.’ 

‘Bless me! I never should have 
known him. I am disappinted,’ 
says one of the ladies. 

* Ah, they looks very different by 
daylight. This Miss Bo-champs 
—or whatever she calls ’erself— 
she’d seem like two women, if you 
could see her morning and night, I 
bet. But Mr. Hamory’s very haff- 
able, for all that. Well, I must be 


off to my work, or there’ll be no 
theater for me to-night. 
Jim.’ 

And little by little the Leadstone 
mob dispersed. 


Come on, 


% % x 


Meanwhile the object of their 
comments, Stella Beauchamp, who, 
having spent six months in visiting 
almost every theatre in the United 
Kingdom, has agreed to play at 
the Theatre Royal Leadstone for 
the last fortnight of her provincial 
tour, is sitting in the large dull 
room of the best inn the town 
affords, very tired, very bored, and, 
if the truth must be told, some- 
what out of temper. It is her 
first visit to Leadstone, and she 
has come there on the represen- 
tation of the wife of the manager 
of the theatre, who is an old 
acquaintance of hers. But the 
place has disappointed her. She 
has just come back from her first 
rehearsal, and the stock company 
were not up in their parts, the 
scenery was not all forthcoming, 
and Miss Beauchamp was not so 
openly and universally worshipped 
as she expected to be ; hence Miss 
Beauchamp’s access of ill-humour. 
For if this young woman has one 
prevailing weakness, it is the love 
of admiration. The incense of 
flattery is as the breath of life to 
her; she has been used to it so 
long, she cannot live without it; and 
everything was in such confusion 
at the theatre this morning, that no 
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one had any time to do more than 
attend to his own business. 

‘I wish I had never consented 
to come to this stupid hole,’ she 
says to her friend and companion, 
Miss Reed, an elderly lady who 
travels about with her, and plays 
the duenna when necessary. ‘I 
never should have done so, had it 
not been for Emma’s representa- 
tions of the merits of the stock 
company, and the immense recep- 
tion I should receive ; and then to 
go there this morning and find no- 
thing ready—not even the first 
scene set! And that man who has 
to sing the boating-song for De 
Courcy—where was he, I should 
like to know? I never was so put 
out in my life.’ 

‘My dear, it will be all right in 
the evening, depend upon it,’ says 
Miss Reed soothingly: ‘ they were 
inconvenienced to-day by the ab- 

. sence of a scene-shifter,and you put 
yourself in such a rage, you fright- 
ened the company. But Mrs. Hal- 
sted assured me they are all perfect.’ 

‘What should she know about 
it? She hasn’t been on the stage 
since her marriage. By the way, 
how fat she’s grown! I never 
should have known her. And why 
was not the tenor there? It quite 
put me out, missing the boat-song, 
particularly as I have dumb-play 
with that fool of a girl they’ve put 
on as Rosalie all the time. Nice 
kind of hash she'll make of it to- 
night.’ 

‘The gentleman—Mr. Amory I 
think they call him—had an en- 
gagement this morning, Mrs. Hal- 
sted told me, at an oratorio re- 
hearsal in the next town. But the 
song is simple enough.’ 

‘I don’t care whether it’s simple 
or not simple; he ought to have 
been there to sing it. I wonder 
what on earth he takes me for! 
Some country bumpkin like himself, 
I suppose. I shall remember this 
against Mr. Amor when I see him.’ 
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‘My dear Stella, as if all the 
world did not know who you are!’ 

‘I don’t believe this horrid place 
is in the world. I never saw such 
dull, dirty, grimy streets in my life. 
How Emma can live here, I can’t 
imagine. And not a decent-look- 
ing man inthe theatre. I declare, 
if I hadn’t De Courcy with me, I’d 
go on to town to-morrow.’ 

‘No, you wouldn't, my dear. 
You'd never break an engagement 
honourably made for the sake of 
a little spleen. You're overtired, 
Stella, from yesterday's journey. 
Go and lie down till dinner-time, 
and you'll be quite fresh for your 
triumph this evening.’ 

‘Triumph! As if a set of clods 
like these would be likely to appre- 
ciate the higher walks of the drama. 
When I poison myself to-night, 
they’ll most likely think I’ve tum- 
bled down by accident, and burst 
out into a laugh. Does De Courcy 
dine with us?” 

‘I think not. He said nothing 
about it. You know his uncle lives 
a few miles from here, and I believe 
he is going to stay with him during 
his engagement.’ 

Down comes Miss Stella Beau- 
champ’s foot upon the floor. 

‘How odious of De Courcy! 
It’s just like his horrid selfishness, 
when he knows I shall be as dull 
as ditch-water all the while I’m 
here.’ 

‘ But, my dear, it was only yes- 
terday you declared he had grown 
so old and stupid and skinny, that 
you couldn’t endure the man to 
come near you.’ 

‘No more I can—off the stage. 
Still, yesterday, you know, we were 
at Liverpool ; and to-day—we are 
at Leadstone.’ 

‘And Lord Henry Mecklington 
managed to have business at Liver- 
pool at the same time as yourself, 
and he has none at Leadstone,’ re- 
marks Miss Reed demurely. 

‘Quite true, Reedy; I don’t 
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wish to deny it. I spent the most 
delightful week at Liverpool that 
I’ve experienced since I began my 
tour. Everything was so bright and 
jolly and charming. What lovely 
flowers Lord Henry used to bring 
me! But here—bah! I don’t 
suppose a soul will ever think of 
giving me anything.’ 

* Perhaps they will present you 
with some “ pigs of iron,” as they 
are called, Stella, to take back to 
London with you in your dress- 
box.’ 

‘Fanny, if you aggravate me in 
this manner, you'll make me throw 
something at your head. I’m in 
anything but a sweet temper to- 
day, and that I can tell you.’ 

‘ There is no need, my dear ; the 
fact is patent. But be reasonable, 
Stella. You cannot judge of what 
kind of reception you will get here 
till after to-night. Mrs. Halsted ex- 
pects it will be most enthusiastic.’ 

‘I hope it may be. I shall most 
certainly go back to town if it is 
not. But I can’t get over the im- 
pertinence of that man—Emery or 
Amory, or whatever you call him 
—daring to absent himself from the 
rehearsal.’ 

* How you do harp on the short- 
comings of that unfortunate man ! 
One would think he had committed 
a brutal crime.’ 

‘It shows great want of respect 
to me, to say the least of it. Just 
think how that fellow Barry, who 
sang the part in Dublin, used to 
wait for my coming ; he was always 
there before the time.’ 

‘Poor Barry was smitten with 
you, Stella. He would have waited 
an hour any day to see you for a 
moment.’ 

‘Well, I suppose this creature 
has seen my photograph.’ 

‘Oh, it comes out now, does 
it? You are offended with the poor 
wretch for his want of taste or dis- 
crimination—for his unpardonable 
lack of curiosity in not rushing to 
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see if you are as handsome as your 
portraits make you out to be, not 
for his defalcation respecting the 
song.’ 

Stella Beauchamp rising, rests 
one of her pretty feet upon the 
fender, and regards herself com- 
placently in the mirror over the 
mantelpiece, before she answers : 

* And if I am, it is nothing out 
of the way. But I suppose these 
country-folks have not much more 
brains than their pumpkins. What 
o'clock is it, Fanny ?” 

* Half-past two.’ 

‘ Heavens! no more than that? 
How am I to get through the time 
till dinner? Are all my things un- 
packed ? 

* Yes, and laid out for this even- 
ing. You crushed that green satin 
terribly at Liverpool; I think I 
must pass an iron over it before 
you can wear it again.’ 

‘Pooh! for Leadstone !’ with the 
most contemptuous accent. ‘I 
should as soon dream of ordering 
a new dress at once. What! do 
you suppose the ironmongers will 
care if the satin be creased or not? 
Anything will be good enough for 
them.’ 

‘I think you will find yourself 
mistaken, my dear ; however, have 
your own way. But you will take 
my advice so far as to lie down till 
dinner-time, won't you ?’ 

‘Oh, yes; I have no objection 
to that,’ with a yawn. ‘ There’s 
nothing else to do that I can see. 
Ugh! that grimy window! every- 
thing here is twice as black as it is 
in London ; the atmosphere is per- 
fectly mud-coloured. And some 
people live in Leadstone all the 
year round! It is incredible. Of 
all the manufacturing towns that 
I have ever seen, this is the very 
worst.’ 

And grumbling as she goes, the 
spoilt child of Fortune (for Stella 
Beauchamp’s reputation is m 
bubble, but a good solid structure, 
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built upon hard work, whatever 
little airs she may occasionally in- 
dulge in) walks into her bedroom, 
and sleeps soundly till she is called 
to dinner. By that time she has 
considerably recovered herself. Her 
art is dearer to her after all than 
her own vanity; and in the pro- 
spect of a new success her energy 
rises and dispels all smaller humours 
that, engendered by fatigue, have 
hung about her like a noxious va- 
pour. As she drives to the theatre 
with Miss Reed she looks beauti- 
ful. Her cheeks are flushed, her 
eyes are sparkling; she is just in 
the vein to go on and poison her- 
self with the completest success. 

Mrs. Halsted, who conducts her 
to her dressing-room, is profuse in 
her congratulations. 

‘My dear Stella, you are per- 
fectly lovely ; you will take them 
all by storm. And we have such a 
house, my dear! crammed from pit 
to gallery. Just hark at the noise 


they’re making; they'll hardly let 
them play the farce through.’ 


‘Is the man here?’ demands 
Miss Beauchamp hurriedly, as she 
commences to dress for her part. 

‘What man, my dear?’ 

‘The tenor—to sing the boat- 
song, you know,’ 

‘Mr. Amory. Oh, to be sure, 
shall I introduce him to you? 

‘Lord bless me, no! What on 
earth should I have to say to him? 
Only mind he’s up to time, that’s 
all.’ 

‘Oh, he’s sure to be that; the 
most punctual quiet young man we 
have in the company, my dear. 
And such a lovely voice ; you'll be 
quite charmed with it.’ 

‘I don’t care a fig about his 
voice ; only tell him to be sure 
and give me a wait between the 
verses for my play, or I’ll kill him. 
The petticoat, Fanny.’ 

‘ Ah, the farce is over ! exclaims 
Mrs. Halsted, as the sound of 
clapping makes itself heard from 
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in front. ‘Now I'll go and find 
Amory, and give him your mes- 
sage. Don’t hurry yourself, my 
dear; we always give them a 
good twenty minutes between the 
pieces.’ 

‘Don't hurry yourself f repeats 
Miss Beauchamp contemptuously. 
‘Poor woman! she is thinking of 
the time when we used to go on in 
tights together in the burlesque, 
and stand in a long row doing no- 
thing. As if I should be likely to 
hurry myself for anybody now! It 
would be my first experiment in 
that line—wouldn’t it, Fanny ?’ 

‘Now don’t put yourself out 
about it, Stella. Mrs. Halsted 
meant it for nothing but good-na- 
ture, you may rest assured. But 
you really must make haste, if you 
don’t intend to keep them waiting.’ 

‘Or to keep myself out of my 
own bed, you mean. That is a 
matter worth considering, I own, 
Well, you may finish my toilet, then. 
The sooner it’s over, the sooner 
to sleep.’ 

And when the curtain is drawn 
up for the melodrama that night, 
Miss Beauchamp is actually ready 
to step upon the stage. 

She meets with an ovation she 
little expected. Dull as the Lead- 
stone manufacturers may be in 
daily life, they know good acting 
when they see it, and both her 
talent and her beauty are unex- 
ceptional. The play is interrupted 
at every turn by the loud acclama- 
tions of the audience; and after 
each act Miss Beauchamp and Mr. 
de Courcy are called before the 
curtain, to receive the renewed ap- 
plause of their admirers. To the 
head of Stella, who lives upon flat- 
tery, the incense mounts as an in- 
toxicating liquor. All her apathy 
and ill-humour disappear ; she plays 
better in each succeeding situation, 
until the climax of the drama is 
reached, and she poisons herself at 
the very moment that her lover's 
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boat is approaching to rescue her, 
and she hears his signal-song be- 
neath the window. 

Mr. de Courcy plays the lover, 
of course ; but since he has not 
been gifted, amongst his other qua- 
lifications, with a tenor voice, the 
song has invariably to be sung for 
him bysome one behind the scenes. 
Miss Beauchamp, who has quite 
sufficient to do to poison herself 
effectually, has not been used to 
think much of the song so long as 
it is correctly given, and a proper 
time allowed her for the groans, 
gasps, and last dying ejaculations in- 
separable from her trying position. 
But to-night, just as she has tossed 
the fatal liquid down her throat, 
a strange voice falls on her ear—a 
voice so rich, so round and mellow, 
so thrillingly sad and sweet, that, 
unmusical as she confesses herself 
to be, she cannot choose but listen. 
The boating-song sounds as it never 
sounded to her before. For a mo- 
ment she almost forgets that she is 
dying; then by an effort returns to 
the business in hand, and finishes 
herself off as expeditiously as pos- 
sible, just as the last love-notes die 
away ; and De Courcy leaps with 
agility over the shaky window-sill, 
looking as though he had been 
singing vigorously all the while, to 
find his lady-love stretched dead 
upon the floor. 

The curtain comes down amidst 
thunders of applause, the principal 
actors are called’ on again and 
again, and then there is a cry for 
‘Amory’ And the young tenor, 
still dressed in his suit of tweed, 
very red in the face and very un- 
willing about the legs, is shoved on 
by the acting-manager to make his 
bow like the rest. 

*‘O my dear, what a wonder- 
ful success !’ cries Mrs. Halsted, as 
soon as Miss Beauchamp emerges 
from her dressing-room ; ‘ and such 
perfect acting! You positively 
brought the house down. And you 
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too, Mr. de Courcy! This és a 
treat for Leadstone. We shall 
make a fortune with you both. Oh, 
dear! oh, dear! I haven’t seen a 
piece go better since I married 
Mr. Halsted.’ 

‘Iam so glad you're pleased,’ 
says Miss Beauchamp, who has 
been clapped into the most beam- 
ing of tempers ; ‘that play always 
does go well, and your tenor is 
positively charming. I really should 
like to thank him for his song.’ 

‘I will fetch him to you ina 
minute. He will be so honoured 
by your notice. A beautiful voice, 
hasn’t he? A pupil of Mr. Hal- 
sted’s brother. We think a great 
deal of him in Leadstone. Here, 
Mr. Amory, step this way, will you, 
for a moment? Miss Beauchamp 
wishes to be introduced to you.’ 

The young singer advances bash- 
fully, and stands before the London 
constellation, blushing, but dumb. 

‘I am glad to meet you,’ she 
commences sweetly. ‘I want to 
thank you for your delightful sing- 
ing. It was perfect, quite enchant- 
ing ! 

‘You are very good,’ stammers 
Mr. Amory, looking as though he 
wished the earth would open and 
swallow him. 

‘Did you never see the song 
until to-day ?’ 

‘ Never, madam.’ 

‘You must have a marvellous 
capacity for learning. I wish I 
could pick up my business half as 
quick.’ 

‘La, my dear, what nonsense ” 
interposes Mrs. Halsted; ‘I’m sure 
no one could find any fault with 
what you did to-night. Could they, 
Amory ?” 

‘No, indeed,’ he replies in the 
same hesitating manner; ‘ Miss 
Beauchamp’s acting is—is—’ 

‘Is what ? demands Miss Beau- 
champ, laughing. 

‘ Like yourself, madam—perfec- 
tion,’ 
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*Come, that’s not so bad for a 
country compliment, Mr. Amory. 
I think you must have had a little 
practice before. And is this the 
first time you have seen me ? 

‘ Quite the first.’ 

* Are you sure ?” 

‘I—I—could hardly have for- 
gotten, madam.’ 

‘What, not in London?’ 

‘I have never been in London.’ 

* Never been in London? Bless my 
heart, what a remarkable thing! 
But you are never going to bury 
that voice of yours in the country ? 
’Twould be a positive sin.’ 

The young man blushes scarlet 
with pleasure. 

‘I—I—certainly hofe some day 
to see the metropolis. And if any- 
thing cou/d take me there, it would 
be—’ 

‘ What, Mr.de Courcy, is it good- 
night? Not going to have supper 
with us, then ?’ 

‘I cannot, Miss Beauchamp, 
Not to-night, at any 
I promised my uncle to re- 


thank you. 
rate. 
turn directly the play was over.’ 

* Oh, go along with you then, you 
faithless creature. We shall see no 
more of you now, I suppose, that 
you have got amongst your grand 


relatives. Be off to your uncle’s 
supper, and I hope it will disagree 
with you !’ 

‘You wicked woman! I return 
good for evil, and hope that yours 
may be both pleasant and profit- 
able. Good-night.’ 

‘Will Mr. Amory try to make it 
so for us?’ says Stella, with her 
most insinuating smile. She has 
already found out that the pro- 
vincial tenor, notwithstanding his 
rough exterior, is good-looking and 
sympathetic. 

‘I—I beg your pardon,’ he says, 
not comprehending her remark. 

‘Will you come to the hotel and 
sup with us? I suppose we have 
something for supper, Fanny, have 
we not ?” 
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‘I conclude so. But perhaps Mr. 
Amory is tired.’ 

Miss Reed is evidently not pre- 
disposed in favour of taking the 
tenor home to supper. 

‘La, my dear, and you must be 
tired after your journey here and 
all,’ interrupts Mrs. Halsted. ‘You 
had much better go straight home 
to bed, and see Mr. Amory some 
other day.’ 

‘I never go straight to bed,’ ex- 
claims Miss Beauchamp, who is not 
fond of interference ; ‘and I hate 
sitting down to meals alone. Won't 
you come home with me, Mr. 
Amory ?’ 

‘I shall be delighted, only too 
delighted ; but my clothes— 

‘Oh, never mind your clothes. 
You won't see anybody but me and 
Reedy. Here, Fan, where’s my 
cloak and the handbag? I left 
them in the dressing-room.’ 

‘Let me fetch them,’ cries Amory, 
flying on the wings of excitement 
to oblige his new-found goddess. 

‘So kind of you to notice him 
after that fashion,’ whispers Mrs. 
Halsted gratefully. ‘He's a great 
favourite with us all, is Amory ; but 
a most retiring young man. You'll 
find him very bashful, I’m afraid.’ 

‘ N’importe. I like bashful 
young men, they’re so uncom- 
mon. Now, Fanny, what are you 
goggling your eyes out of your 
head for? Am I my own mistress, 
or am I not? Oh, here is my cloak. 
Thank you, Mr. Amory, a thousand 
times. And now will you see if the 
carriage is waiting for us? Good- 
night, Emma; I shall see you to- 
morrow, no doubt.’ 

And preceded by Miss Reed, 
followed by Mrs. Halsted, attended 
by young Amory, and mobbed by 
the understrappers of the theatre 
and a collection of dirty men and 
women hanging about the stage- 
door, the great Miss Beauchamp 
is at last put into her carriage and 
safely conveyed back to her hotel. 
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CHAPTER II. 
METEORIC FLASHES. 


* AND now,’ saysthe actress gaily, 
as they reach a large room, on the 
centre table of which preparations 
are laid for a meal, ‘just give me 
time to lay aside my cloak, Mr. 
Amory, and we will ring the bell for 
supper. I hope you are hungry ; 
Zam. And with a radiant smile 
she disappears behind the door that 
separates the sitting- from the bed- 
room, followed by the long-suffering 
and laden Reed. Mr. Amory, left 
alone, does not feel quite comfort- 
able. Ithasall happenedso quickly 
and unexpectedly that he has had 
no time to think of it before; but 
why has this beautiful and exalted 
stranger placed him in so awkward 
a predicament as to bring him with- 
out preparation into a brilliantly- 
lighted apartment, and invite him 
to sit down to table with her? His 
hands are unwashed, his hair un- 
smoothed ; his morning suit of 
tweed feels out of time and place ; 
he is just in the same rough con- 
dition in which he sauntered to the 
theatre to sing that song behind 
the scenes, never supposing for a 
moment that the great Miss Beau- 
champ would ever notice him or 
it. 

Well, here he is, and he must 
make the best of it; but he feels 
miserable and out of his element, 
and would give a great deal to be 
able to rush down-stairs and make 
a bolt out of the hotel before she 
returns. Meanwhile the ladies dis- 
course together. 

‘What’s the meaning of it?’ de- 
mands Miss Reed curtly, as the 
chamber-door is closed behind 
them, and she shakes out Stella’s 
gold-embroidered mantle. 

‘The meaning of what? 

‘You know—of bringing this 
unfortunate young man home to 
supper ?” 

‘ Unfortunate! Some people would 
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think he was just the other thing. 
The meaning is—I choose it.’ 

‘To make a fool of him.’ 

‘ Don’t be rude and call names. 
Am I never to have an acquaint- 
ance? De Courcy couldn’t come, 
so it was only natural I should ask 
Mr. Amory.’ 

‘A country bumpkin whom you 
have seen for the first time to- 
night.’ 

* He sings divinely.’ 

‘ What do you care about music?” 

‘A great deal more than you 
think for. I mean to have some 
lessons from him during my stay.’ 
Miss Reed shrugs her shoulders 
and answers nothing. ‘ And per- 
haps he may be very amusing. 
Who knows? You never can tell 
what a man is made of till you try. 
He may provea pleasant companion 
for us whilst we are in Leadstone.’ 

‘ Apres? 

‘Nothing, I suppose, or what- 
ever may happen. What nonsense 
you are talking, Fanny! I wish 
you'd put my things away, and hold 
your tongue. I meet a tolerable- 
looking young man and ask him 
home to supper—’ 

‘Which means you intend him 
for another victim.’ 

‘Which means I intend to have 
my own way, whether you like it 
or not. Now I'll tell you what it 
is, Fanny : if you’re going to make 
yourself disagreeable you'd better 
go to bed at once, for I won’t stand 
it. I didn’t engage you to act my 
mother.’ 

‘Don’t be afraid. Just let me 
have my supper, and I'll fall fast 
asleep on the sofa or go to bed, 
which ever you prefer, and you can 
have the young man all to yourself.’ 

‘You can fall asleep as much as 
ever you like, but you sha’n't go to 
bed till I do. You served me that 
trick once or twice with Lord 
Henry, and cut my evening short 
entirely.’ 

* You need not have followed me.’ 
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‘As if I was going to risk my 
reputation” says Stella, withagrand 
air. 

‘No; you won't risk any of your 
own possessions, but you don’t care 
how you imperil those of others. 
Some men have hearts, you should 
remember, Stella.’ 

But at this ridiculous suggestion 
Miss Beauchamp laughs so loud, 
that she startles the young man 
waiting for her in the next room. 
In another minute she has burst 
upon his view, more beautiful even, 
as it appears to him, than she look- 
ed upon the stage. She is attired 
in a dress of the palest tea-green 
silk, and her beautiful bosom and 
arms, partly hidden, partly exposed, 
are veiled with some soft clinging 
lace. It is an old dress, with many 
a stain and spot on it when viewed 
by the treacherous daylight; but 
how is young Amory to know that, 
or what should he care? All he 
sees is the golden hair that is piled 
upon her head ; the large blue melt- 
ing eyes that look straight into his 
own ; the frank mouth with its red 
lips and dazzling teeth; the white 
skin and the delicately-tinted dress. 
He sees before him a vision of 
beauty, and, what is far more at- 
tractive to him, of grace and ele- 
gance, such as he has never been 
brought in close contact with be- 
fore ; and as he gazes at her his 
breath almost stops with wonder- 
ment and admiration. 

For James Amory, although 
country bred and born, possesses 
an innate love of refinement that 
is seldom gratified in his present 
position. He sees and associates 
with plenty of women; but they 
are not the sort of women whom 
he prefers. Second-rate actresses, 
singers, and ballet-girls are not 
the people with whom he can form 
more than mere acquaintance. He 
is awkward and uncouth himself; 
he is not at home in good society, 
but he can appreciate it; and his 
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usual companions are not gentle- 
men and ladies, but he knows 
ladies and gentlemen when he sees 
them, and he enjoys their company 
far more than he does that of his 
own class. He isin fact himself a 
gentleman in all but his antece- 
dents and surroundings ; and for 
this reason he feels his gaucherie in 
the presence of Miss Beauchamp 
far more than he would otherwise 
have done. 

‘I wish I had gone home and 
changed my dress,’ he says distress- 
fully, as she comes upon him in 
her graceful evening attire. 

‘ Now really, Mr. Amory, if you 
say another word about that, we 
shall quarrel. If I throw off one 
dress I must put on another, you 
know, and this is as old as the 
hills. And you look so home-like 
and comfortable in that tweed, too. 
Hard work acting, isn’t it?’ she 
continues, as she pulls the bell and 
orders the supper. 

‘Very hard. And you have had 
so much of it lately.’ 

‘ My whole life is composed of 
it. I commence a London engage- 
ment directly after Easter. I am 
coming out in an entirely new 
part. Shall you be up in town this 
season ?” 

‘I don’t know. I am afraid 
there is no chance. I have never 
been there yet, as I told you.’ 

*O, you mustcome. Your voice 
would create quite a furore at the 
ballad concerts. How long have 
you been on the stage ?” 

‘ Two years.’ 

The indignant Miss Reed has 
been disinterred from the bedroom 
by this time, and they are all sitting 
round the table, occupied in the 
discussion of a capital supper. 

‘Two years! And lived in 
the provinces all that time! Isn't 
it a shame, Fanny? Did you 
ever hear such a lovely voice as 
Mr. Amory has—so clear and 
sweet and liquid? I think it beats 
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poor dear Giuglini’s all to no- 
thing.’ 

‘O Miss Beauchamp, you do 
me too much honour,’ says the 
young man, reddening to the roots 
of his hair. 

‘I am only telling you the truth. 
You don’t know your own value, 
evidently. Has no one ever sug- 
gested a London engagement to 
you before ?” 

‘Noone. Yousee Iam a pupil 
of Mr. Halsted’s brother, and 
articled to him for three years ; and 
so—’ 

‘ He considers it more profitable 
to keep you in Leadstone, playing 
all their principal parts, and pocket- 
ing half your salary. Exactly so. 
But I wonder none of the London 
impresarios have found you out, 
and made you an offer. 1 wish 
Z were at the head of an operatic 
company, Mr. Amory ; you would 
not have to wait long for one 
then.’ 

‘O madam, I don’t know how 
tothank you for your good opinion. 
But I thought that in London you 
had so many excellent voices, that 
it would be useless for me to 
attempt to get employment there.’ 

‘Not such voices as yours, Mr. 
Amory. The remembrance of that 
song is thrilling me through at this 
moment. Have another patty, 
Reedy, do! You know you can 
eat six at a sitting, when we're 
alone.’ 

‘I have had enough, Iam obliged 
to you,’ replies Reedy, in tones of 
the most awful severity. 

‘Very good, please yourself; 
but don’t blame me afterwards. 
What would I wof give to sing like 
you, Mr. Amory !’ 

* But you must be able to sing. 
Your voice in speaking is so full— 
so rich—so—’ 

_ ‘Well, some people might call 
it singing; but I don’t. I attempted 
a ballad in public once, but I think 
my audience took it for a comic 
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could learn.’ 

‘Have you never tried?’ de- 
mands Amory eagerly. 

‘I did once, but I didn’t like 
my teacher ; and so much depends 
on the teacher, you know. Do you 
ever give lessons ?” 

‘Yes, constantly. I have above 
a dozen pupils in Leadstone. If— 

‘Nowwhat wereyou going tosay?” 

‘You will promise not to think 
me presumptuous, but I am sure 
you could sing; and if I might be 
so bold as to offer—’ 

‘ Not marriage, Mr. Amory !’ she 
cries, laughing. ‘I never accept 
an offer on so short a notice.’ 

The singer’s face is painful to 
look at in its confusion. 

‘O madam,’ he commences, 
‘you could not have thought—you 
could never have imagined—’ 

‘ Miss Beauchamp is never slow 
to imagine anything that can add 
another grain to her good opinion 
of herself,’ interposes Miss Reed 
grimly. 

‘Now could I have chosen a 
more discreet duenna for myself 
than that, Mr. Amory? She never 
loses an opportunity of saying 
something nasty, or of spoiling my 
fun. Nevermind, Reedy. We all 
know the reason you are so bitter ; 
but the luck may change, my dear. 
“While there’s life there’s hope,” 
and “When the night’s at the dark- 
est, dawn is near.”’ 

‘If you’re alluding to any such 
frivolous pleasures as you indulge 
in, Stella, I may be thankful I have 
been preserved from them.’ 

The young man watches the 
elder lady during the delivery of 
these speeches with a look as 
though he would like to bite her 
head off; but he is too unversed 
in the art of polite fencing to un- 
sheathe his sword in Miss Beau- 
champ’s defence ; so he only looks 
uncomfortable, and feels somehow 
as though he must be in the wrong. 
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But Stella turns to him when the 
wordy war is ended with such per- 
fect ease, that he cannot but feel 
easy too. 

*To revert to our subject, Mr. 
Amory. I think you were going 
to offer to give me some singing- 
lessons?” 

‘If you would not esteem it a 
liberty—’ 

‘Why, it was just what I was 
going to ask you to do for me. 
How strange we should have 
thought of the same thing, isn’t it ? 
I think it would be charming, if 
you have the time—’ 

‘I will make the time,’ he answers 
fervently ; and Miss Reed’s sharp 
eyes see that his head is rapidly 
going after the heads of the many 
victims slain before him. 

‘ That will be delightful, for I am 
sure there will be nothing to do in 
this horrid place. And we have a 
piano here, you see, and everything 
ready. Oh, and w// you sing me 
something now, Mr. Amory, if you 
have quite done your supper? Do, 
please! It would give me so much 
pleasure.’ 

Mr. Amory is in his glory. He 
cannot talk well, or behave well, or 
even look very well in society ; but 
he can sing. And who could refuse 
to do anything when under the bat- 
tery of those wonderful eyes? He 
rises with alacrity, and goes straight 
to the piano. Miss Beauchamp fol- 
lows him, but not before Miss Reed 
has had time to whisper, ‘ Shad/ / 
go to sleep at once? But‘ I wishyou 
were at the bottom of the sea,’ is 
all the answer she receives. After 
a few bars of symphony, Amory 
commences an impassioned love- 
song, and proves that if he cannot 
improvise a conversation, he knows 
at least how to give expression to 
that which others have composed 
for him. His rich voice sinks and 
swells with equal facility ; and as 
the last notes die away in a whis- 
per, Miss Reed’s applause is almost 
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as enthusiastic as Miss Beau- 
champ’s. 

‘You must begin to teach me to- 
morrow,’ says Stella, bending to- 
wards him. ‘ What time will you 
come—twelve—two? I don’t sup- 
pose I shall go out all day.’ 

‘ To-morrow ? he repeats with 
knitted brows. ‘I’m afraid I can’t 
come to-morrow, madam. I have 
an oratorio rehearsal in Bettley at 
two, which will detain me till late 
in the afternoon.’ 

‘Another oratorio rehearsal ? 
Why, you were at one this morn- 
ing. 

‘I was; but we perform next 
week. I have but two more.’ 

‘ And aren’t you perfect ?” 

‘I think so; but the choruses 
are very shaky, and I have some 
part of the “ coaching” to do.’ 

‘How tiresome, when I have 
only a fortnight here altogether. 
And I am so impatient to be- 
gin? 

Mr. Amory blushes again with 
pleasure. 

‘I shall be at liberty all next 
week,’ he says in a glow. 

‘ Next week is ages away. How 
provoking you should be engaged ! 
But it’s always the case with every- 
thing I want to do; how ever I 
shall kill time in this horrid place 
I don’t know. Are you sure you 
can’t come to-morrow ?” 

‘I am afraid I must say guite 
sure,’ replies the young man, look- 
ing much perplexed. 

‘Well, it can’t be helped. But 
we won't make any engagement, 
then, for I may change my mind 
about the lessons. I’m a change- 
able creature, and never stick to 
one thing long.’ 

‘Oh, don’t say that!’ cries Mr. 
Amory. 

‘She never said a truer word,’ 
interposes Miss Reed. 

‘You shut up, Reedy. No one 
wants you to take singing-lessons. 
We won't say anything more about 
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it to-night, then, Mr. Amory; but 
Ishall see you to-morrowat the the- 
atre, perhaps, and then, if I still feel 
in the mood for it, we may fix an 
hour.’ 

‘I do wish I could come to- 
morrow, he replies in a downcast 
tone, his hopes vanishing with the 
uncertain accents of her voice, as 
he rises and holds his hat in his 
hand, and keeps smoothing the 
nap round and round in an aimless 
manner. 

‘Oh, it’s of no consequence. I 
daresay I should have been too 
tired to sing if you Aad come. 
Good-night, Mr. Amory. Thanks 
for your very charming song. We 
shall hear you in London yet. 
Good-night.’ And she dismisses the 
unhappy young man with a careless 
voice and gesture, so different from 
the look and tone of interest with 
which she had lured him to her 
side, that he walks home to his lit- 
tle lodging utterly despondent, 
though he could not explain why, 
and disposed to find fault with and 
grumble at everything which until 
that evening has served his turn so 
well, and been accepted as a cause 
for gratitude. 

‘Well, having made that young 
fellow completely miserable, per- 
haps you'll come to bed,’ remarks 
Miss Reed, as the door closes be- 
hind their guest. 

‘What have I done to make him 
miserable? You heard him say 
yourself that he will be engaged all 
to-morrow. You wouldn’t have 
had me go down on my knees, and 
implore him to break his engage- 
ment in order to sing with me, 
would you ?” 

‘Not exactly; but neither would 
I have had you hang gyer him at 
the piano, and look #raight into 
his face with those big eyes ofyours, 
as if he was the sole object of in- 
terest to you in the world. You 
know you're trying to turn his 
head.’ , 
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‘And if so, it will be as good 
and innocent an amusement as I 
am likely to find in Leadstone. 
Young men must have their heads 
turned occasionally. It’s good for 
them. Else what were we women 
made for? However, my dear, 
you see that as yet he prefers his 
stupid oratorio rehearsal to me, 
so I don’t suppose there’s much 
harm done.’ 

‘It’s not your fault if there isn’t ; 
for I believe you’d give him any 
amount of pain to amuse yourself. 
You have no heart, Stella.’ 

‘Who said I had? And what 
should I do with it, if I possessed 
one? I am a “ star,” am I not? 
Who ever heard ofa star with a 
heart? I’ve had plenty in my 
hands, but I don’t think I ever had 
one inside my body. I was manu- 
factured by some patent process 
without.’ 

‘That’s impossible. You'll feel 
it stirring in you some day when 
you least expect it; and then 
you'll know what you have made 
others feel.’ 

‘La, how virtuous we’ve grown ! 
Excuse me, Fanny, but I can’t 
stand you in a moralising mood, 
particularly at dead of might—so 
I'll go to bed. Good-night.’ 


CHAPTER III. 
A DANGEROUS TETE-A-TETE. 


THE next morning opens with a 
drizzling rain. 

Leadstone streets are dark and 
muddy, and the first thing that 
greets Stella Beauchamp’s tardily- 
opening eyes is a note from Mrs. 
Halsted, to ask if she and Miss 
Reed will join their family dinner 
that day at four o’clock. 

‘The woman must be mad,’ she 
says in a quietly wondering way to 
Fanny Reed. ‘Fancy asking me 
to sit down to beef and cabbages 
at four o’clock in the afternoon, and 
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thirteen children with their noses in 
every stage of cleanliness ranged 
round the table ! 

‘Has Mrs, Halsted thirteen chil- 
dren?’ inquires her matter-of-fact 
companion. 

‘I believe so. At least I know 
she was married ten years ago, and 
has been having babies ever since 
without the slightest interruption. 
Poor Emma! And now she wants 
to drag me down into this slough of 
despond with her, and sit at the 
same table with her olive-branches, 
She must have gone stark-staring 
mad.’ 

‘She intends it for kindness, I 
have no doubt. And for my part, 
I should like to go. I think it will 
be a nice cosy party,’ says the de- 
generate Miss Reed. 

‘Why don’t you go, then? You 
don’t suppose I want you here, do 
you? Or that I can’t eat my cut- 
let without your assistance? Go, 
by all means, and help to blow the 
noses of the family.’ 

‘ My dear, when you are put out 
of temper you get coarse.’ 

‘I am not out of temper; I am 
simply bored. But that is no rea- 
son you should be bored too. Do 
go. Now I come to consider, it 
will be rather a relief to get rid of 
you.’ 

‘You are most complimentary. 
I think, under the circumstances, I 
shall go.’ 

‘I wish to goodness you would !’ 

Miss Reed does not believe that 
when the time comes the exigeante 
Stella will let her off duty quite so 
easily, but she is mistaken. Break- 
fast at twelve carries them well into 
the afternoon, and when two o’clock 
arrives, Miss Beauchamp is not 
only willing but anxious that her 
companion should set off. 

‘I don’t half like leaving you,’ 
says Miss Reed, who has become 
quite sympathetic under the other’s 
affability. 

‘What nonsense, Fanny! As if 
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I had never spent a couple of hours 
alone before! Besides, it will be a 
charity to me if you do go. I want 
a dozen yards of tulle and some 
more of that blue rucheing, and get 
me a white ostrich-tip, if you can. 
It’s terrible to get so near the end 
of one’s tour, and find one is “ out” 
of everything. . These provincial 
towns are such hopeless bivouacs.’ 

‘I am afraid I shall never get 
the kind of ostrich-tip you want,’ 
says Miss Reed, with a dubious 
shake of the head. ‘ You remem- 
ber I tried in Glasgow, and failed.’ 

‘Never mind. Get the best you 
can; they won't find out the dif- 
ference here. Oh, and do bring 
me some more gloves—three but- 
tons, if they’ve got them.’ 

‘If I’m to choose so many things, 
I’d better set out at once, Stella, 
for I don’t know any of the shops 
here.’ 

‘Ay, that is just what I want you 
to do. I shall not be able to set- 
tle down comfortably to my novel 
till you are gone.’ 

‘And shall I come back here 
and show you my purchases before 
I go on to the Halsteds’?” 

‘Gracious me, no! What on 
earth should you do that for? 
You're not going to carry all the 
parcels about yourself, are you? 
Tell the people to put them down 
to my name, and send them home 
here.’ 

‘Oh, very good. But in that 
case I needn’t start so soon.’ 

‘Yes, you need. You'll want all 
the light to-day will give you for 
that blue. Now do go at once, 
Fanny. It worries me to see you 
fidgeting about the room.’ 

‘You seem very anxious to get 
rid of me,’ replies Miss Reed, as 
she takes her leave a few minutes 
after. 

And she is not mistaken. As 
soon as her duenna’s back is turned 
Miss Beauchamp leaps from the 
sofa, and rings the bell. 
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‘Ifa gentleman—a Mr. Amory 
—inquires for me, show him up 
here.’ 

* Very good, miss.’ 

And then she takes a little note 
from her pocket, and throws it into 
the fire. 

‘I mustn't let the gentleman sus- 
pect his note was preserved for even 
one hour,’ she ruminates as she sees 
it burn, ‘or he may grow conceited. 
A funny idea, his throwing up his 
oratorio engagement in order to 
sing with me. I suppose he loses 
money by it. What can the foolish 
fellow be thinking of? Now if 
Fanny had seen that note of his 
she would have sat in my pocket 
all the afternoon. She really does 
exceed her duty. She is the most 
horrible wet blanket that was ever 
imagined. And though it is no 
matter, when one has made afriend, 
her extreme zeal is rather apt to 
cut my flirtations short in the bud. 
And I have taken a fancy to teach 
Iam 


this young Amory to flirt. 
sure he’s got the talent in him, only 


it wants development. It will be 
tit for tat. He shall teach me to 
sing, and I will teach him—’ 

‘Mr. Amory,’ interrupts the 
waiter, opening the door ; and the 
next moment they are standing to- 
gether. 

‘So good of you to come!’ she 
exclaims impressively. 

‘So good of you to let me, ma- 
dam,’ he replies. ‘When I ven- 
tured to send you that note this 
morning I hardly dared to expect 
sO gracious an answer. I have 
brought several songs, you see, and 
one or two duets, if you would like 
to try them over with me.’ 

‘Oh, let us have a little chat first, 
and go to business afterwards. We 
have plenty of time before us, Mr. 
Amory. Reedy is gone to dine 
with the Halsteds.’ 

‘Indeed! And you are left 
alone ?” 

‘Yes ; by my own desire. I was 
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asked, of course, but I refused 
point-blank. I don’t care about 
family dinners, and I thought—I 
fancied perhaps—I might amuse 
myself better Aere, Mr. Amory.’ 

‘Are you so fond of singing, 
then ?” 

‘Well, not exactly of singing ; 
but I love talking, and I have an 
idea—I daresay you'll call me very 


foolish—but the first moment I saw 


your face I knew we should get on 
well together. It’s not every one 
I can get on with, you know, Mr. 
Amory.’ 

‘Really! truly! exclaims the 
young man, so agitated he hardly 
knows what he does say. 

‘Yes really ; there are some peo- 
ple to whom I cannot talk.’ (This 
is a delusion on Miss Beauchamp’s 
part: the said people having never 
been seen by any eye but her own ; 
but it is a genuine delusion all 
the same, and she quite believes 
it.) 

‘And there are others again,’ 
she continues sweetly, ‘ with whom 
I feel at home at once—to whom I 
should like to tell all my thoughts, 
and hear theirs in return, and be 
certain they were as interested in 
my affairs as I should be in theirs.’ 

‘ They must be very happy people 
about whom you think like that, 
Miss Beauchamp.’ 

‘Now is that truth or flattery, 
Mr. Amory? Of what value should 
my poor little interest be to any 
one?” 

‘I should say it must be every- 
thing. 

‘Oh, fie! how you exaggerate ! 
But come, if you have not been 
telling dreadful stories, let me hear 
something about yourself. What 
made you first think of the profes- 
sion, and where did you fall in with 
the Halsteds ?” 

‘I am afraid you will think my 
story a very tame one, Miss Beau- 
champ. I am the son of a farmer 
in Yorkshire, but I always liked 
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music better than herding cattle, 
and used to get terrible thrashings 
from my father when quite a young- 
ster for leaving the pigs and cows 
to look after themselves whilst I 
stole into the parish church and 
listened to the organist at prac- 
tice.’ 

‘How interesting! she sighs, 
with her beautiful eyes searching 
his countenance. Young Amory 
meets her glance, and turns un- 
easily away. ‘ Do go on.’ 

‘After a while the organist no- 
ticed my taste, and began to give 
me a few lessons, just for good- 
nature; and by the time I was 
sixteen I used to do half his work, 
and lead the church choir.’ 

* You clever creature ! 

‘Well, then father got vexed 
over it, and said I neglected the 
farm-work, and ordered me to give 
up the organ, and I refused; and 
there was a row between us, which 
ended in my going to York to some 
friends of the organist. And after 
I had been there some years, and 
got several pupils and an engage- 
ment at the Catholic church, Mr. 
Halsted came with a “star” com- 
pany to York and heard me sing. 
So he told his brother, I suppose, 
and the brother offered to take me 
as articled pupil and put me on 
the stage. That's about three years 
ago, and I’ve been taking lessons 
of him ever since. But I hope I 
shall be able to stand by myself 
before long now.’ 

‘You ought to, Iam sure. You 
will never be content to spend your 
life in this grubby old town, and in 
the drudgery of teaching, will you ?” 

‘ Not now,’ replies James Amory, 
with a new light in his eyes; ‘ but 
until yesterday I do not think my 
ambition soared much higher.’ 

. : And do you mean to say that 

‘ Your good opinion is the most 
valuable praise that I have ever 
won, Miss Beauchamp.’ 
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‘It is like your kindness to say 
so; but I have told you I am no 
musician. How should I be a 
judge of singing ?” 

‘In that case I should be no 
judge of acting ; yet who that saw 
you play last night could ever for- 
get it? 

‘I am glad you admired it. It 
is such a pleasure to me to hear you 
say so,’ she coos at him with half- 
closed eyes. ‘ But you really must 
begin to think about coming to 
London. I shall not be satisfied 
till I hear what they say of you 
in town.’ 

‘You may be sure I shall strain 
every nerve to procure an engage- 
ment there, if you say you wish 
it. But I fear it will be very diffi- 
cult, my name is so completely 
unknown.’ 

‘Ah, you will have to change 
your name.’ 

‘To change my name! Why? 

‘It is not romantic enough. We 
all do it. Do you suppose my 
name is Stella Beauchamp ?” 

‘I did think so.’ 

‘Indeed it is not. I am called 
Annie Field; but no one would 
guess whom you meant if you spoke 
of me so. What is your Christian 
name ?” 

‘ James.’ 

‘Oh, that would never do! 
James Amory! It neither looks 
well nor sounds well. It is ugly 
altogether.’ 

‘I know it is,’ he says deject- 
edly. 

‘For a bill, I mean. But no- 
thing is easier than to change it.’ 

‘I amsure I should never know 
how to forge another.’ 

‘Let me help you; may I? 
Will you leave me to choose your 
professional name ?” 

‘O madam, if you wiil do me so 
great an honour 

‘I chose my own. First I turned 
Field into Beauchamp, and then I 
found there were so many Annies I 
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rechristened myself; and as a gen- 
tleman once behind the scenes had 
called me “ Stella,” because I wore 
a large star on my head, I took the 
hint, and came out as Stella Beau- 
champ. Pretty name, isn’t it? 

‘Very pretty. I have always 
thought so when I saw it printed.’ 

‘I have used it so long now that 
I have almost forgotten it is not 
my own. Would your mother’s 
name help us to a choice for you, 
Mr. Amory ?” 

* Her name was Carr.’ 

‘Carr! Carr! That's too short ; 
Carrington would be better. Car- 
rington Amory. No, I don't like 
that. Amory Carrington. ‘That's 
worse still. Two long names should 
never follow one another. Can’t 
we cut off the y? Amor Carring- 
ton. ‘That sounds better. How 


would that do for you? I rather 
like it, she says, with a look as 
though she were weighing a matter 
of the profoundest interest to her- 


self. 

‘Amor! Is that not rather a 
strange name fora man? I never 
heard it before.’ 

‘All the better. The more re- 
markable your name is, the more 
it attracts notice. I think it’s pretty. 
Amor, Latin for love, you know, 
and mine is Latin fora star; rather 
remarkable coincidence, isn’t it ?” 

‘It is too much honour that you 
should choose my name for me, 
Miss Beauchamp.’ 

‘Is it a settled thing, then ? 

‘If you wish it, yes.’ 

* Well, I should like you to adopt 
it. I think it’s uncommon. And 
when I see it placarded in immense 
letters all over London, I shall feel 
as though in some measure you 
belonged to me, you know, and 
half the glory of Amor Carrington 
should fall to my share.’ 

‘How can you speak so, who 
have won so much glory for your- 
self? My poor name will never be 
known as yours is.’ 

VOL. XVII. 
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‘I don’t know that. You can- 
not think how much we want new 
tenors in London. You will be 
snapped up directly you are heard.’ 

‘You raise my hopes so high 
that I shall be beside myself.’ 

‘Come, let us go to the piano 
then, by all means, before you 
quite lose your senses, Mr. Amor 
Carrington. Doesn't the new name 
come pat? I shall never call you 
anything else now.’ 

‘Pray do not. I feel as if I were 
some creation of your own when I 
hear you utter it.’ 

‘ Ah, you will get so much praise 
soon, you will not care for mine.’ 

The young man does not answer 
her excepting by a look, and they 
seat themselves together at the 
piano. When Miss Reed returns, 
she is astonished beyond measure 
to find the gentleman who was 
supposed to be practising at Bet- 
tley practising at Leadstone. 

* How very strange!’ she ejacu- 
lates. ‘Mr. and Mrs. Halsted 
quite thought you were at Bettley, 
Mr. Amory.’ 

‘ You are notto call him “Amory” 
any more, Fanny. I have rechris- 
tened him, and he is coming out in 
London as Mr. Amor Carrington.’ 

‘ Has he an engagement in town, 
then ?” 

‘Not yet, perhaps; but he is 
soon to have.’ 

‘Well, for my own part, I never 
could understand why people’s 
private names should not be good 
enough for the public. So long as 
you do your duty, what earthly dif- 
ference can a name make ?” 

‘ That’s all you know about it, 
Reedy. Now go and take your 
bonnet off, there’s a good old 
thing. Did you have a nice dinner?’ 

‘Charming, my dear. Filleted 
soles and a rump-steak pie, and—’ 

‘ There, don’t make me ill before 
mine comes. Mr. Carrington, I 
have been working that lovely 
voice of yours to death. You 
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must stop and take some dinner 
with me.’ 

‘I had no intention—I am not 
prepared—’ he begins confusedly, 
yet red with delight. 

‘You want no preparation. I 
shall make none. Just ring the 
bell, Fanny, and tell them to lay 
covers for two; and let us have 
some champagne. Shall we try 
the duet over again, Mr. Carring- 
ton, or will you sing a solo? I 
would much rather listen to your 
voice than my own.’ 

And so James Amory (or Amor 
Carrington, as he must now be 
called, to avoid confusion) spends 
another dangerous hour in this 
woman’s presence, and returns 
home to dress for the theatre, with 
his head swimming from the in- 
toxication of her society. 

The reception that Stella Beau- 
champ receives to-night is still 
greater than it was on the occasion 
of her first appearance. The Lon- 
don star has made a decided 
success. She will have crowded 
houses to the end of her fort- 
nights engagement, and be an 
acknowledged favourite hence- 
forth and for ever of the people of 
Leadstone. For though rough and 
ready they are staunch and faith- 
ful in their likes and dislikes, and 
no manager has ever ventured to 
bring a second time to Leadstone 
any artist who has not won their 
genuine approval from the first. 
The play is enthusiastically ap- 
plauded throughout, and through 
the poisoning scene a pin might 
be heard to drop in the theatre ; 
which gives all the better scope 
for the delivery of Carrington’s 
song, which he sings with a fer- 
vour and passion that perfectly 
startle his audience. When the 
curtain has descended for the last 
time, and Stella, looking dazzlingly 
handsome in her stage-dress, is 
standing in the midst of a little knot 
of admirers behind the scenes, she 
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looks for Carrington, and perceives 
him amongst the company; not 
attired carelessly as he was the 
night before, but dressed in even- 
ing clothes, as though he had been 
summoned to an audience with a 
princess. Miss Beauchamp guesses 
the motive, and smiles approval 
of his chivalry ; she even beckons 
him to her side, when no one else 
is looking, and lays her hand for 
a moment in his own. 

‘It was even sweeter than be- 
fore,’ she whispers to him. ‘ Where 
do you get all that melody from? 
Do you keep a nightingale im- 
prisoned in your throat ? 

‘I think I Aave a bird singing 
somewhere in my heart to-night,’ 
he answers gaily, ‘ though I do not 
know in what my song excelled that 
of yesterday.’ 

‘In richness and depth and fer- 
vour. It had more soul in it,’ 
says Stella Beauchamp. 

‘That must be because last 
night James Amory sang to the 
audience, and to-night—’ 

‘ What of to-night?’ she urges. 

‘To-night, madam, Amor Car- 
rington sang /o you,’ he says in a 
low voice that is half afraid to hear 
itself. 

* * * * * 

‘We were greatly disappointed 
not to see you at dinner to-day, 
Stella! exclaims Mrs. Halsted, 
coming between them. ‘The chil- 
dren had so looked forward to 
knowing you personally. They 
had quite a little stock of ques- 
tions to put to you.’ 

The look on Miss Beauchamp’s 
face expresses anything but in- 
terest. 

‘Indeed! dear little creatures ; 
how nice ofthem! But you know, 
Emma, I never accept an invita- 
tion when I am playing.’ 

‘Not to a dinner-party, perhaps, 
but this was quite en famille. Only 
ourselves, you know, and the dear 
children—so snug and comfortable. 
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Now you'll join us to-morrow, 
won't you ?” 

‘Indeed, I would rather—’ 

‘Oh, I will take no excuses. It 
cannot be any fatigue to get into a 
carriage and drive to our house ; 
and you shall leave directly dinner 
is over, if you wish it. It will be 
just the same as though you were 
in your own rooms.’ 

‘But, Emma, if you only knew 
how pertinaciously I—’ 

‘Now you must not be pertina- 
cious with me, Stella, for I’ve quite 
set my heart on this. And here’s 
poor Amory too. He'll be fright- 
fully disappointed if you won't 
come. ‘Try and persuade her with 
me, Mr. Amory—do.’ 

‘I cannot dare to hope—’ com- 
mences Carrington. 

Miss Beauchamp wheels round 
and confronts him. 

‘Are you amongst the captured, 
then ?” 

‘Yes, indeed,’ replies Mrs. Hal- 
sted. ‘Do you suppose every- 
body is as backward as yourself to 
give us a little pleasure ?’ 

‘Oh, come, Emma, you sha’n’t 
say that of me again—after all your 
kindness too! I accept your in- 
vitation.’ 

‘You will dine with us ?” 

‘Have I not said it?” 

‘That’s a good girl! How de- 
lighted Mr. Halsted will be when 
I tell him! For you see his duties 
in the house are so laborious he 
has seen less of you than any one. 
And he admires you immensely, 
Stella. I tell him he talks of no- 
thing else, and I shall be quite 
jealous if it goes on.’ 

‘Oh, don’t let me be the unhappy 
cause of any matrimonial rupture 
between you and Mr. Halsted,’ 
cries the beautiful actress, laughing. 
‘I have enough sins of my own 
to account for, without becoming 
responsible for those of others.’ 

‘I daresay! Quite a string of 
broken hearts to haunt you. She'll 
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leave a few behind her in Leadstone, 
Amory, I shouldn’t wonder.’ 

‘I will engage to tinker up all I 
break. It doesn’t take long to 
mend a heart, does it, Mr. Carring- 
ton? A little absence, a little time, 
and a new object will stick a 
broken heart together again as 
effectually as though it were made 
of china, and they were the com- 
ponent parts of diamond cement.’ 

‘ But if you let the best china 
fall, my dear, it usually splits into 
such tiny fragments, remember, that 
you cannot even find them again. 
A vase is ugly enough with cracks 
across it, but it becomes useless if 
it has a hole.’ 

‘Bless me, Emma, you’re quite 
a philosopher! Mr. Carrington’s 


eyes are starting out of his head in 
a vain attempt to fathom the depth 
of your meaning.’ 
‘Why do you call him Carring- 
ton? demands Mrs. Halsted quickly. 
They explain the new arrange- 


ment to her, and she looks suspi- 
ciously from one to the other, and 
does not seem to like the idea. 

‘I’m sure Mr. Halsted won’t hear 
of any change whilst you're with 
him, Amory,’ she says in reply. 
‘So you will have to pocket the 
new name for a year or two.’ 

‘ As if you were going to play for 
old Halsted for another couple of 
years !’ whispers Stella to him upon 
the next opportunity. 

*I hope not; I should be miser- 
able if I thought it were likely, 
now! he answers, with a look that 
causes her to shake her fan at him. 

‘ We shall meet to-morrow, then,’ 
are her last words as he attends 
her to her carriage. ‘ Au revoir.’ 

‘Good-night,’ he answers, and 
stands there for some time after the 
vehicle has driven away with a look 
of rapturous expectation on his 
face. 

* * - # * 

On the following afternoon Mrs. 

Halsted’s dinner is prepared, and 
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all things are made ready for the 
advent of Miss Beauchamp. The 
children are posed about the room 
in various attitudes of expectation. 
Mr. Amor Carrington, who has 
employed half the morning in 
thinking how he shall dress himself 
for the afternoon, and whose attire 
in consequence is a little more 
countrified and less becoming than 
usual, fidgets from window to man- 
telpiece and mantelpiece to window. 
Mrs. Halsted is beginning to have 
misgivings as to whether the fish 
will not be overdone, and Mr. 
Halsted is beginning to think he 
should like to have his dinner to 
whatever stage of cooking it may 
have arrived, when up rolls the 
well-known hotel vehicle to the 
door, and down comes the knocker 
with a double rap. ‘ Here they 
are!’ exclaims the mistress of the 
house confidently. ‘Go and meet 
her, George, and bring her up- 
stairs.’ 

The husband rushes off to obey 
orders ; the children huddle close 
together and begin to giggle and 
whisper; young Amor feels hot 
and cold by turns; and Mrs. Hal- 
sted, charged with welcome, fills 
up the open doorway, when back 
comes George with Miss Reed 
upon his arm.’ 

‘ Why, where is Stella ?’ cries his 
wife in a tone of disappointment. 
‘She has surely not played us false 
again !’ 

Young Carrington’s flushed face 
turns white. 

‘I was so sorry to be obliged to 
come without her,’ says Fanny 
Reed apologetically. ‘ I was afraid 
you would consider me a terribly 
bad substitute ; but Stella was de- 
tained at the very last moment. 
She begged me to make her most 
humble apologies to you all.’ 

‘Detained by what? I hope 
she isn’t ill.’ 

‘Nothing of the sort. She had 
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‘dressed to start, when a friend 


turned up unexpectedly ; and you 
know what Stella is. She insisted 
upon staying behind to dine with 
him.’ 

‘It is a gentleman, then ?” 

‘Do you suppose she would stay 
at home for a lady? How doyou 
do, Mr. Amory? Bless me, how 
pale you are! I hope you're quite 
well.’ 

‘Quite so, thank you!’ returns 
the young man, with an uneasy 
smile. 

‘Come down-stairs, Amory, and 
have a glass of wine,’ interposes the 
host. ‘You look a bit done up 
this afternoon.’ 

But he lingers to hear his fate. 

‘ Who is the gentleman, my dear? 
I suppose it’s no secret.’ 

‘By no means. I wish Stella 
would keep it a little more secret 
than she does, for I don’t like the 
man myself. Its Lord Henry 
Mecklington. He was always after 
her at Liverpool, and he pretends to 
have business now that’s taking him 
through Leadstone to the North. 
But I don’t believe a word of it.’ 

‘La, my dear, a lord! I don’t 
wonder the girl's head is turned by 
his attentions, though I wish he 
could have come some other day. 
Well, we needn’t wait dinner for 
her any way. Come along, children ; 
it’s another disappointment for you, 
but I shouldn’t wonder if Miss 
Beauchamp came to dine with us 
yet. Lead the way, papa. No 
ceremony, Miss Read. Go on, 
Amory ; and I hope the wait will 
have improved our appetites, that’s 
all.’ 

A lord! and sitting in that room 
alone with her, side by side upon 
the very sofa, perhaps, where Ae 
and she sat yesterday ! 

Amor Carrington, as the un- 
welcome thought intrudes _ itself 
upon his meal, feels as if the ‘ood 
he ate would choke him. 


[To be continued. ] 





NIGHT ON THE SHORE. 
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THE moon is passing placidly across the vaulted dome, 
With myriad eyes of brightness and with clouds of snowy foam ; 
The rocking and uncertain sea lies spread beneath her light, 
The wave-queen ruling ebb and flow from her mysterious height. 
This is a gala night of hers; it is her harvest féte ; 
Of wondrous size and unveiled light she shows herselt n state. 
Behold, the waves are spread across with path of adamant, 
As if they thought Diana might to bathe her fair face pant, 
And they a glittering way would spread to shame her road of stars. 
Ambitious sea ! what envious fate thee from thy bride debars ? 
Ages have come and gone since thou thy jewelled gift prepared, 
And murmured day and night thy love ; love scorned, but not impaired. 
The shore is dark ; under the cliffs the flirting waters toy, 
Kissing the sands a thousand times with lips that never cloy ; 
Lapping against the chalky heights, and murmuring stealthily, 
As if the darkness something hid would chide them by and by. 
Just in the silent shallow pool, beside the rough stone walk, 
There sounds a voice, a singing voice, sweeter than mortals talk 
When they discuss wild music. Lo, a form of grace divine 
Floats there, betrayed to keener eyes by her bright tresses’ shine, 
Their amber glow the Queen Moon greets and laves with her pure light, 
The dark big eyes gleam luridly, yet amorously bright ; 
The throat, the arms of pearly white glint o’er the inky sea, 
As she twists the brine from her shining hair ; what woman can she be? 
Woman? No woman would float so, half in the whispering air ; 
Woman? No woman’s hair ere shone with phosphorescent glare 
Like unto hers, as twisted round and round the water drips, 
You hear it fall, as pearls might fall, into the small waves’ lips. 
She, in the shallow, near the land, a mermaiden, who waits 
Thy coming, Love, and combs and combs the hair she never plaits : 
She rests her hands upon the land, her bosom on the stone, 
Still as a rock, save for the restless glances she has thrown. 
It is the form ot Love that dwells here on this summer's night, 
Of woman’s love, half seen, but half enshrouded from the sight. 
And ever and anon she starts when the cold waters moan : 
She waits to tell her trust ; ’tis how a heart holds thee its own, 
That on the changing sea of life, mid storm, mid calm is tossed ; 
Chilly the waters, deep the cast; without thy love ’tis lost! 
A slender barque, a fragile thing, what can it do alone 
But weep, as the mermaiden weeps, pillowed upon a stone ? 
Look! look again! ‘There’s nothing there but the dark half silent 
wave ! 
Did I fancy this? Or has she sunk into a nameless grave, 
That mermaiden with curious eyes and fire-emitting locks ? 
There’s nothing now but a shapeless shade under the chalky rocks. 
GEORGIANA C. CLARK. 
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Aw Italian sky, with a deep dash 
of cobalt here and there, anda belt 
of small fleecy clouds tempering the 
midsummer heat. 

Roses drooping their blushing 
faces beneath the fiery eyes of the 
sun-god ; birds carolling their glee- 
some songs in the shelter of the 
cool green leaves. It was just 


such an hour as must have sug- 
gested the dolce far niente of ex- 
istence. 

But azure heavens and golden 
rays, perfumed blossoms and mu- 
sic, were nothing to me, Magdalen 


Rochford, as I stood down by the 
white wicket, with my hands in 
Maurice Leigh’s strong clasp, and 
within mysoul the bitterknowledge 
that long years must elapse before 
I felt that clinging clasp again. 
‘Long’years! ’Tis a poor, tame, co- 
lourless word, in truth, to denote a 
time, each moment of which would 
be counted by a heart-throb; a 
time when weeks would drag along 
like months, and months like 
years ! 

We stood together, he and I ; 
never so much as marking how the 
day wore on by the broken old sun- 
dial that was near. Speaking scarce 
a word, yet realising to the full that 
the dreaded hour of parting was 
nigh ; that before the shadows of 
evening fell on the glory around, 
Maurice and I should be wide 
asunder. 

It seemed so unutterably hard 
that we should be forced to press 
the leaves of bitterness thus. We 
were young, we loved one another, 


and hitherto the world had seemed 
all too small to contain the mighty 
measure of our happiness. 

Beneath the sunbeams, under the 
silvery moonlight, in the tender 
gloaming, we had lingered together, 
picturing the future that lay smiling 
before us. 

Then ofa sudden came the cruel 
blow that shivered in atoms our 
fairy fabric of bliss. All that my 
lover had saved towards reaching 
the earthly paradise we craved was 
lost. Too surely we learnt that 
paupers have no right to the luxury 
of love. 

I was an only child, and my fa- 
ther a proud and resolute man of 
few words. It was decreed that 
Maurice should seek the renova- 
tion of his fortunes in the rich 
Australian fields ; while I, like a 
modern Penelope, should await in 
patience his return. 

‘ My darling, you will not forget 
me!’ came like a cry from Mau- 
rice’s heart ; and I could see in the 
glistening of his deep-blue eyes 
that manhood struggled against his 
sorrow vainly. He need not have 
bade me remember him, for was he 
not my first love, and the only love 
my life had known ? 

‘Magdalen, will you swear to be 
true to me ?” 

‘I swear it!’ I whispered through 
my tears, that fell like blinding 
rain. 

He lifted up my face gently and 
scrutinised it feature by feature, 
while his hand stroked my bair 
softly and fondly. He could only 
see my eyes through the mist that 
was over them, but the study must 
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have satisfied him, for he drew me 
close to him and kissed my quiver- 
ing lips, that were as cold as ice 
beneath his touch. 

‘We must part for a while, my 
own, but I'll come back for my 
wife, God willing.’ 

I tried to frame ‘Amen ! through 
the choking sobs that his last caress 
had no power to stem ; and then, 
what could blue skies and sun- 
beams or flowers avail, for my light 
of life had left me? Maurice had 
gone, and I stood alone. 

Down upon the grass I flung 
myself, shaking all over with grief, 
and, with burning eyes and hot 
flushed cheeks pressed down on 
the cool green blades, I wept as 
though my heart would break. 

It was not strange that sorrow 
should overwhelm me, for up to 
this time my life had been an un- 
broken one of placid happiness. 
I had been so exempt from rea/ 
misery, that I had deeply mourned 
the loss ofa pet bird and the fading 
of a handful of scented petals. 

After a while, worn out by the 
intensity of my emotion, a sort of 
languor crept over me. My hair, 
escaped from my comb, hung in 
great dishevelled masses over my 
shoulders, and my white dress, crum- 
pled out of all freshness, presented 
an aspect of utter indifference to 
appearances; but I cared not if all 
the world saw me, so utterly weary 
and hopeless did I feel on that 
8th of July—a date engraved on 
my heart, never more to be effaced 
therefrom. 

‘Miss Rochford’s usual brilliancy 
appears to have deserted her, or is 
it in the character of a Niobe that 
we are henceforth to greet her?’ 
said a low mocking voice ; and I 
opened my eyes, to find Geoffrey 
Lindon looking down at me, with 
a sarcasm on his features that made 
me spring up hastily from my re- 
cumbent position, and face him 
with glances that flashed out all 
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the anger and indignation his words 
had roused up. But he was ap- 
parently impervious to my wrath, 
for he gave me back look for look, 
while he smiled a cold cynical 
smile that curled his thin lips. 

Geoffrey Lindon was a handsome 
man— few of his sex could compare 
with him in face or form. It was 
an intellectual face, with dark lus- 
trous hair waving off a broad fore- 
head ; large deep-set eyes, as black 
and passionate as a Spaniard’s ; 
straight finely-cut features ; and a 
heavy moustache, shading but not 
concealing the strong powerful 
lines round the stern proud lips. 
Yet, as he stood before me, he was 
hateful in my sight; and in that 
hour of sorrow and regret I con- 
trasted his face with the one | 
loved ; and while Maurice returned 
to memory in the form of an angel, 
to my excited fancy Geoffrey Lindon 
seemed to take the guise ofa devil. 

Quietly unfastening the gate, he 
came up close to me, and with 
gentle and yet irresistible force 
taking my hands, he held them 
firmly. My gaze wandered down 
to his hands—marvellously white 
hands, well shaped, with tapering 
fingers and shell-like nails, like a 
woman’s, and yet strong of grasp 
like a man’s. 

Remembering the tender clasp 
that had quitted me but a short 
while back, I shuddered at the 
touch that had come to desecrate 
it. My aversion to this contact 
must have been palpable enough, 
for I made no effort to disguise it; 
but it seemed to move him no whit 
from his purpose, and the pride 
that was too great to allow my fear 
and dislike to be apparent kept me 
his silent prisoner. 

‘ Magdalen ! 

The familiarity of his address 
chafed my spirit. It was the first 
time he had ever used my Christian 
name since I had grown to woman- 
hood, although I had known him 
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since I was a child, gathering wild 
flowers in the woods belonging to 
the gray old manor, which had 
been the dwelling of generations of 
Lindons. 

‘ Magdalen !’ he repeated more 
impatiently, to make me turn my 
averted face towards him. 

‘Well’ I answered curtly, wish- 
ing I had been a man, that I might 
have planted a blow on the inso- 
lent mouth that dared to address 
me thus. 

‘Maurice Leigh has left you 
weeping your pretty eyes dim for 
his sake, but with hope in your 
heart that ere long his kisses will 
wipe away those tears. Is it not 
so? 

I bowed my head in assent ; not 
to him—to this man, who, tak- 
ing ungenerous advantage of the 
situation, chose to question the 
most sacred feelings of my heart— 
was I going to deny that Maurice’s 
kisses were precious to me, more 
precious than rubies or gold. The 
gesture seemed to vex him, for he 
bit his lips viciously. Then he 
continued in a low concentrated 
tone: 

‘I am a good prophet, Magdalen 
Rochford, and I predict that Mau- 
rice Leigh will zezver come back to 
claim you for his wife.’ 

Oh, how I hated him for the 
bird of ill omen that he was! But 
I did not believe him, so I laughed 
contemptuously in his very teeth. 

‘I tell you that Maurice Leigh 
and Magdalen Rochford have part- 
ed for ever, he reiterated, not 
angrily or impatiently this time, 
but slowly and impressively, as 
though he had a thorough convic- 
tion in his assertion. ‘So dry the 
tears that are futile, and replace 
them with smiles for me.’ 

‘Smiles for you?—for you?’ I 
exclaimed, with all the crushing 
scorn I could call up, and with a 
desperate longing to punish him for 
his evil augury. ‘ And why should 
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I smile on you, Mr. Lindon? 
You, who are nothing, can be 
nothing to me but an object of 
as great indifference as this stone ;’ 
and I kicked aside a pebble that 
lay on my path. 

‘ And an object of supreme aver- 
sion as well at this moment,’ he 
remarked quietly, looking me stead- 
ily in the face. ‘ Nevertheless, at 
a future day, you will love me as 
much as you hate me now.’ 

I knew his words were only idle 
ones, that could touch me no more 
than the lagging summer wind that 
barely lifted the hair off my throb- 
bing temples, and yet they made 
me grow hot and cold. A shiver 
passed over me, and he felt me 
tremble in his hold; but he only 
smiled faintly, and grasped my 
fingers in an iron vice, so that I 
could have cried out for very pain ; 
but not for worlds would I have 
let him know that he could hurt 
me in my woe. 

‘Yes, Magdalen, your fate is to 
become my wife—y wife—my very 
own! Do you hear?’ he whispered 
softly, with a strange light flashing 
out of his dark eyes. 

‘Let me go! let me go!’ I cried 
passionately, struggling to free my- 
self from him. It was not dislike 
or contempt that warred against 
him in my soul; I only desired to 
be rid of the sight of him—to thrust 
into utter oblivion the words he 
had spoken. He released me at 
once, and stood out of the path to 
let me pass, with a grave courtesy 
whichirritated me ; so, with the fool- 
ish impetuosity of my woman’s 
nature, instead of leaving the spot, 
I turned like a stag at bay and 
flung out the words : 

‘How dare you talk to me like 
this? You are cruel, dishonourable, 
and I Aate you! I said vehemently, 
the very extent of my indignation 
rendering my language impotent 
and childish. 

He surveyed my flushed face, 
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and then an expression of tender- 
ness—ay, of tenderness such as a 
man gives to the woman who is 
his all—again crept over his coun- 
tenance. 

It was too much ; love from an- 
other, so soon after Maurice had 
left me, ere his caresses had left 
my lips, seemed too hateful for en- 
durance. It appeared to me that 
my loyalty to my lover was being 
invaded, that on the warmest truth 
and faith I had vowed a stranger 
was laying violent hands. 

‘If Maurice Leigh were here, you 
would not dare to insult me. You 
are not only base and dishonour- 
able, but you are a coward, Mr. 
Lindon.’ 

The blood flamed up vividly in- 
to his cheeks, and thenreceding left 
him as white as a sheet, but in a se- 
cond all the fire died out of his face. 
Calm and cool, he looked at me. 
I felt ashamed, and in spite of his 
conduct I experienced a curious 
sort of admiration at the wonderful 
self-control he possessed. 

‘You are a woman, or you would 
soon know if I am a coward. 
There, go your way.’ 

As if there had been a potency 
about him, I turned at his bidding 
and went home, my heart lacerated 
as much with anger at Geofirey 
Lindon as with grief for Maurice 
Leigh. 


PART II. 


UNUTTERABLY weary were the 
days as they dragged along ; never 
had time seemed so irksome to me 
before. There was no sunshine, 
for the summer with its golden rays 
had passed away, and it was mourn- 
ful to see the leaves, in their cere- 
ment of red, brown, and yellow, 
dying in heaps by the roadside. 
There was no bloom, for the flower- 
petals were withered and scentless, 
and the music of the birds was 
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plaintive as they missed the light 
and warmth gone by. Nature’s 
sympathy was mine, for the howl- 
ing wind sent up a requiem for 
the happiness I had lost. 

And my heart starved from 
dearth of news of Maurice. Nota 
single line had reached me since 
we two had parted by the old sun- 
dial in the fading light of that July 
day. 

Was my lover dead ? 

This was the terrible question 
that haunted me night and day. 
That he could be fickle or false 
was a thought that never presented 
itself, for my faith in his truth and 
devotion was as implicit as a child’s. 

But when months grew on, hope 
died within me. 

I could neither eat nor drink 
nor sleep. Always in the night- 
watches, always under the garish 
daylight, Maurice’s voice murmured 
distinctly in my ear, 

* Magdalen, will you swear to be 
true ?” 

It was in a wild wintry hour, 
when the skies were as dark as my 
own soul, that I learnt that Geoffrey 
Lindon was a prophet in truth. 
My mother brought me a news- 
paper, and in it I read—‘ Total 
loss of the ship Censor, with all 
hands on board.’ And among the 
names of the drowned men, ‘M. 
Leigh.’ 

There it was in cruel black and 
white, thrusting its meaning un- 
flinchingly before my eyes. 

I fell ill and grew delirious, and 
in place of my dead lover’s deep- 
blue eyes the large dark passionate 
orbs of Geoffrey Lindon were ever 
before me. It was like the spell 
of a serpent, loathsome and yet 
irresistible. 

At length convalescence came, 
and I crept about the spots where 
Maurice and I had lingered. Every- 
thing spoke to me of him. I used 
to fancy that the wind kept sighing 
his name to the leaves. I saw his 
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bright smile again in every ray 
that fell upon me from above. I 
looked on his eyes in the azure of 
the skies. 

Maurice had taken my heart 
with him when he sank to eternal 
rest under the cruel white billows, 
and all that was left me was a 
heavy senseless weight. 

By and by Geoffrey Lindon 
crossed my path again ; first rarely, 
then frequently. He had changed 
strangely during the months I had 
been ill: a chastened light was in 
his gaze, biting sarcasm had left 
his lips, and his manner had grown 
gentle and deferential. At first I 
disliked his presence, then I en- 
dured it, and then J learned to look 
for it! And when he did not come 
the old home, in which my life 
seemed to be drifting from girlhood 
into womanhood so aimlessly and 
drearily, grew darker and more 
distasteful. 

I verily believe that all the while 
I never swerved from my fealty to 
Maurice ; but shut within the nar- 
row precincts of a small village, my 
restless spirit rebelled, and longed 
for more congeniality than it had, 
for my parents were old, and I was 
an only child. 

In spite of myself, then, as it 
were, I was thrown on Geoffrey 
Lindon for the only pleasant social 
hours I knew. He was a man of 
the world, and clever in book-lore, 
and his conversation possessed a 
fascination for me that I could not 
resist ; but I did not care for him, 
and the thought of him as aught 
nearer than a friend never crossed 
my brain. 

And yet when Geoffrey bade me 
marry him, I obeyed. With those 
implacable eyes and that firm-set 
mouth before me, it seemed to me 
as though I had no alternative but 
to obey. 

It was his will that our wedding 
should be on his birthday ; so just 
two years after Maurice had left 
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me—on the 8th of July—-I became 
Geoffrey Lindon’s wife. 


PART IIL. 

I po not know whether I really 
loved my husband at first with the 
soul-to-soul love that should exist 
between man and wife, but I do 
know that he had a strange power 
over me, such as no other mortal 
could ever have attained. One 
glance of his eye was all-sufficient 
to tame my spirit in its most re- 
bellious mood; one touch of his 
hand, so smooth and white, would 
have led me wheresoever he willed. 
But though I could not define the 
exact nature of my feelings towards 
him, I knew that he loved me, that 
his whole being was wrapped up 
in the woman he had chosen. I 
could see his gaze following me, 
lingering over me, encompassing 
me as it were, and yearning to- 
wards me; I could hear him while 
I feigned sleep praying that 
Heaven would draw his wife’s 
heart nearer him, the wife he idol- 
ised with all his soul ! 

When at last, won over by the 
might of his affection—for on this 
earth it is rare when love begets 
not a little love in return—I grew 
less cold, the light in his eyes 
shone brighter, and a flush would 
glow on his usually pale cheek ; 
and holding me to him, he would 
rain down kisses and blessings 
upon me. 

One day I asked him how he 
had acquired the marvellous self- 
control that had so often excited 
my surprise. He told me that he 
had a mortal ailment—disease of 
the heart—that the physicians had 
bidden him avoid excitement like 
deadly poison. One moment of 
unwonted agitation would, in all 
probability, be his death-warrant. 

‘And, darling, since I have 
known you and loved you I have 
cared to live,’ he whispered. 
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Pressing nearer to him, I sent up 
an inward prayer that he might be 
spared to me. 

I spoke to him of Maurice soon 
after our marriage; but he turned 
so deathly white, that, pitying his 
jealousy, I forgot all else, and, 
throwing my arms round him, I 
soothed him with loving words. 
Each day he grew dearer to me, 
and the fear of losing him made 
my cheek blanch and my heart 
quake and sink. 

The memory of the time when I 
had hated him had faded right 
away, and the present, in which 
my husband was my all in all, 
brightened hourly. Life held out gay 
colours once more, whilst the weari- 
ness that had clogged my energies 
for so long dropped away from me. 

I had something to live for; 
some one on whom I could rest 
my whole heart and be satisfied. 
I had not forgotten Maurice. In 
the stillness of the night the tone 
of his voice would return to my 
ear and call up the old love, but 
it was a pure and holy love, a wor- 
ship of a saint, deep though intan- 
gible. The attachment I felt for 
Geoffrey was a less romantic and 
more reasonable sentiment than 
the feelings I had lavished on the 
lover of my girlhood. I never 
dreamed of contrasting the two 
men now. Geoffrey was my hus- 
band, mine to ‘hold for better and 
for worse, till death us did part. 
And there was no fragment of my 
being unfaithful to him, although 
Maurice still lived in my memory, 
regretted and never to be forgotten. 

After our marriage we had left 
the village where I had been born 
and nurtured; and as though 
Geoffrey desired to place as much 
distance as possible between me 
and the scenes of my past, we 
settled down in a lovely but 
sequestered part of a southern 
county, where Nature was lavish of 
her beauty. 
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We led a quiet life, for my hus- 
band was averse to society, and 
the delicacy of his health made 
him tremble and nervous if a 
strange step resounded near. A 
twelvemonth glided peacefully by. 
I was more than content with my 
lot, and Geoffrey, never tired of 
watching me, anticipated every wish 
ere I breathed it; and for every 
hour of his life, passed in an un- 
sleeping solicitude for my happiness 
and welfare, he seemed to ask but 
the reward of a look, a smile, a 
word of love. 

The day had been unusually 
sultry ; no breath of air stirred the 
leaves; the flowers hung down 
their heads, and even the butterflies 
seemed to lag on their course over 
the bright blossoms. Exhausted by 
the heat, and longing for coolness 
somewhere, I stole out in the 
dusk, flitting through garden paths 
and midst scented hedges like a 
ghost in my white dress. 

My husband had been ill and 
restless all day, and depressed in 
spirit, and I had only left him as 
he dropped to sleep. 

The extreme pallor of his features 
as he lay back on the sofa, with a 
dying ray of sunlight streaming 
upon him, haunted me as I walked 
along until I reached a broad road 
fringed with chestnut-trees that 
wound round close to my home. 
The spot was a lonely one, and it 
surprised me to see a man looming 
in the distance who did not bear on 
him the stamp of the rustics around. 
But the figure was close upon me 
before I could turn back; on it 
came, and my feet seemed riveted 
to the ground as with dilated eyes 
I watched its approach, with my 
heart beating wildly and my fingers 
twisting tightly together. 

In a moment I was face to face 
with the spirit of my dead lover, 
the spirit of Maurice Leigh, that 
had risen from the grave to upbraid 
me for my infidelity; there were 
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the earnest blue eyes, the frank 
brow, the tender mouth, the face I 
had loved, only it was grown so 
much older, so terribly wan. 

Reeling up against a tree, a film 
gathered over my vision, and just 
for a moment I lost consciousness. 

‘Magdalen !’ 

That voice! that voice that had 
so often sounded in my ears both 
sleeping and waking, and which, 
in other days, had been wont to 
thrill my frame. 

It was no spirit voice that uttered 
my name. It was no spirit touch 
that lingered on my hands and 
tried to draw me closer. But I re- 
sisted ; even in that moment of 
reunion with my first love the 
memory of my husband wrapped 
me in a strong mantle of reserve 
which must have struck Maurice 
to the heart. 

*So you could not wait for me ? 
Three years was a long time to 
wait, poor child,’ he said reproach- 
fully. ‘Did you soon forget 
your oath to be true to me, 
Magdalen ?” 

All the old passionate love I had 
had for him was swept out of recol- 
lection by a torrent of indignation 
at his words. He was not dead, 
yet he had played cruelly and 
falsely with me. He had never 
written a word or troubled himself 
on my account, yet now he dared 
to upbraid me—I who had mourn- 
ed for him till my heart was well- 
nigh broken. He had the temerity 
to accuse me of the vilest of wo- 
man’s faults, fickleness, when he 
himself was the offender ! 

‘You have no right to speak like 
this,’ I cried bitterly—‘ you, who 
broke your vows and forgot me as 
soon as my face faded from your 
sight! From the hour we parted, 
Maurice, not one line has reached 
my hand from yours.’ 

‘And whose the fault ?’ he an- 
swered passionately. ‘Whose fault 
it is that zy Magdalen, the woman 
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I love with my whole soul, is lost 
to me for ever?’ 

I looked at him, and met the old 
familiar glance resting upon me 
with regret and affection. My eyes 
fell before that look, lest it should 
shadow or stain my feelings for 
Geoffrey. 

‘Listen to me,’ he went on in a 
broken tone, and each word that fell 
from his quivering lips, quivering 
for love of me, struck to my breast. 
‘I set foot on this soil ten days 
ago, and straightway I hastened to 
the spot where I had left her—my 
darling, my first love, and the ov/y 
love that my life will ever know. 
There, where our troth had been 
plighted, where our last kisses had 
been exchanged, I trusted to find 
her beautiful and faithful, holding 
out her arms in welcome to me. 
True, I had not heard for nearly 
three long years, years that misery, 
privation, and uncertainty seemed to 
lengthen into ten, whether her soul 
had remained as full of me as mine 
was of her; but I never doubted 
it. Icould as easily have doubted 
the bounty of Heaven as the truth 
of the woman I worshipped, and 
felt that as long as Magdalen Roch- 
ford lived she could belong to none 
other but me. O God! is life 
nothing but a dream, women but 
cheats, love and fidelity things 
that can only be measured by time ? 
I found you were married, Mag- 
dalen ; and to make my bitter cup 
still more bitter, -I found that your 
husband was my enemy, Geoffrey 
Lindon, who even while you were 
my affianced wife spared no pains 
to steal away my one treasure on 
earth ; Geoffrey Lindon, base, dis- 
honourable, and a coward, for he 
profited by my absence to win her 
to whom, in my presence, he would 
not have dared to lift his eyes !’ 

‘Base, dishonourable, and a 
coward ’—the very epithets I had 
hurled at Geoffrey three years back, 
when, writhing with my first great 
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grief, his scornful smile had probed 
my wounds and irritated me be- 
yond control! But now? Oh, 
was he not mine and I his? and 
were not words breathing oppro- 
brium to him levelled against my- 
self ? 

‘ Geoffrey Lindon is my husband, 
and whichever of us may be to 
blame for the past, leave him out 
of the matter, I beg,’ I said proudly. 
I felt it impossible to associate 
aught savouring of shame or dis- 
honour with the patrician face, with 
its haughty eyes and chiselled 
lips, that I had left but a short 
while back gleaming up in the 
dying sunlight at home. 

‘Great heavens, Magdalen, are 
you mad? Do you expect me to 
lie down with the burden of sorrow 
that that man has dealt out to me 
as my earthly portion, and to utter 
no cry even? I should be more 
than mortal if I could forgive one 
who, by his vile artifices, his du- 
plicity, and his speciousness, parted 
us two for ever !’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ I gasped. 
A glimmer of the truth was break- 
ing upon me slowly, but I would 
not let it come before me in its 
nakedness. It was such unutter- 
able pain to believe that my hus- 
band, whom I had learned to look 
upon as the noblest of created 
beings, should have descended to 
dishonourable plotting to gain me 
for his wife. 

‘ Mean ? Why, that Geoffrey Lin- 
don Anew that when the Censor 
foundered it was my cousin Mark 
Leigh who was lost, for I wrote to 
tell you so. Geoffrey Lindon has 
intercepted every letter I wrote 
you, through a paid minion in the 
village. It is he who doomed me 
to years of misery and suspense, 
and crushed me at last with the 
result of his fiendish work. May 
God curse— ! 

‘Oh, hush! hush?! I interrupted. 
I could not speak. With one hand 
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pressed against my heart to still 
its throbbing, with the other grasp- 
ing the tree to steady myself, I 
stared at Maurice—my poor de- 
serted Maurice, my true and honest 
love! They were surging back, 
the feelings of three long years ago 
—love of Maurice Leigh and scorn 
of Geoffrey Lindon. A terrible 
future loomed before me, and made 
me quail before the cruel ordeal 
that life would be to me henceforth. 

Had not Geoffrey taken away the 
fulfilment of youth’s brightest 
dream? To gratify himself he had 
not hesitated to lacerate my heart ; 
and yet he was the man I had set 
up as an idol to bow down and wor- 
ship ! 

It was dusk, yet there was light 
enough to discern that my figure 
swayed to and fro in the excess of 
my agitation, that my hands were 
firmly clasped once more in the 
familiar clasp of my girlhood’s love. 
I was silent, but within me went 
up a prayer against temptation. 
There came an intense longing 
even for my husband's presence, so 
that the magic of his glance might 
exorcise the evil feelings of anger 
and contempt I had for him in 
that moment. Another instant, 
and even while Maurice was gazing 
at me, his heart beating audibly in 
unison with mine, his eyes pleading 
for the affection which was his right, 
a tall form with a stately tread 
stepped towards us. My hands 
dropped away from Maurice ; my 
head drooped low, low on my 
breast for very shame, as though 
in truth I had been sinning, instead 
of the sinned against. 

* Magdalen, come home ! 

My husband’s face looked livid 
through the gloom, and by the ex- 
pression of it I knew that he had 
overheard all. But those three 
words were all he spoke, and then 
he slowly turned away, while I, 
never so much as glancing towards 
Maurice, followed like a beaten 
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hound in his wake. When we 
reached the threshold he gave me 
one look, a look I shall never for- 
get ; it was such a strange mingling 
of pity and love, remorse and 
hopelessness. 

I crept upstairs, and listened for 
his footsteps ; but the hours wore 
on, and at last, weary and worn, 
I flung myself on my bed, and fell 
into a heavy slumber in the midst 
of passionate sobs. O human heart, 
what an anomaly thou art! I wept 
bitter tears, infinitely more miser- 
able at Geoffrey’s deceit than glad in 
the knowledge of Maurice Leigh’s 
unbroken truth. 

The next day was far gone be- 
fore I dragged myself down-stairs. 
I felt heart-sick and helpless; yet 
I remembered that it was the 8th 
of July, my husband’s birthday and 
the anniversary of our wedding. I 
went out and plucked a branch of 
summer roses, as a memento of the 
date and as a peace-offering ; and 
with the flowers in my hand I softly 
opened the study-door. I could 
only see Geoffrey’s profile from 
where I was, and oblivious of my 
floral gift, which slipped to the 
ground, I stood gazing on him; 
the sorrowful expression of the 
eyes, the heavy shadow on the brow, 
the clenched white hands lying on 
his knee, moving my very soul to 
tears. I could scarcely control my 
desire to rush and press my lips to 
those hands; but pride and self- 
will were dominant, and I never 
stirred, though the silence grew 
each instant more intolerable. 

‘Come, Magdalen!’ he said at 
last. 

There was no petition in his 
tone ; nay, it sounded almost per- 
emptory ; but, obedient as a child, 
without a word I went towards him, 
and slid into a chair that was at a 
little distance from him. And there 
I sat, like a stock or stone, while 
inwardly my heart was yearning 
towards him. 


Magdalen Rochford. 


‘Magdalen 

And this time his voice was very 
soft and tremulous, and he threw a 
deprecatory glance at me, which I 
would fain have resisted, but Icould 
not. I knew well what he meant. 
It was a mute appeal to me to go, 
if only once again, to the old place 
where he loved to see me. 

So I went and knelt down beside 
him, and his arm stole tenderly 
round me. 

He looked very ill, and as though 
he had passed a sleepless night. 
It struck me that there was a fra- 
gility about his figure that I had not 
noticed before; and forgetting how 
he had wronged me, I felt I had 
never loved him as I did then. 

‘So it has come, Magdalen, the 
meeting that has hung over my head 
like the sword of Damocles for 
three long years. You know now 
that Maurice Leigh has been true 
to you all along—that / alone am 
to blame for your spoiled life, poor 
child.’ 

He spoke in low broken accents, 
and all the while his hand nervously 
caressed my hair. I assented si- 
lently. There was a world of dreary 
misery in his quiet voice a thousand 
times more touching than eloquent 
pathos could have been. I guessed 
all he suffered. He had striven so 
hard and so patiently to win me 
completely, and when at last hap- 
piness as near perfection as can be 
reached on earth had come, a giant 
shadow had fallen upon it—a sha- 
dow that he deemed could not fail 
to crush out all the brightness from 
the future of us both. 

‘Yes, Maurice Leigh is blame- 
less. Young, handsome, and afflu- 
ent, he would be a fit husband for 
you had you been free. Only / 
loved you, Magdalen—loved you 
with a strong wild love, that sacri- 
ficed honour and truth, and all else, 
to gain you for my own. It is I 
who have wrested from your grasp 
such a prize as Maurice Leigh. It 
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is I who have fettered you by vows 
that you dare not rend asunder 
without crime. And I, who have 
done all this, can I ever hope to 
be again in your eyes anything but 
an object of hate and distrust ?” 

I did not answer. I let him think 


what he willed; but if he could 


have read my soul, he would have 
known that it was pleading for him ; 
that for the sake of the ‘ strong wild 
love’ he had had, I forgave freely 
all his treachery and duplicity. 

‘ Magdalen, tell me if you have 
not cared for me of late far more 
than at the first; tell me that all 
these months passed in striving to 
make you love me have not passed 
in vain! Up to last night, when 
you listened to the voice of your 
old lover, tell me, I beseech of you, 
if I had not grown nearer and 
dearer to you than of yore ?’ 

‘Yes,’ I whispered. I was long- 
ing to throw my arms round him 
and to bid him believe that still, 
still 1 loved him dearly—that zo- 
thing could take away my heart 
from him ; but something seemed 
to hold me back, and I rested pas- 
sive and apparently cold as marble 
beside him. 

‘And now, Magdalen, my dar- 
ling, my wife! he cried impetu- 
ously, sitting up erect in his 
chair. A deep crimson flushed his 
cheek, his eyes wore an unearthly 
glitter, and his frame trembled 
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visibly ; ‘and zozw that you have 
seen Maurice Leigh, and heard 
from his lips that I have acted 
basely, dishonourably, and like a 
coward, what do you think of me?’ 

What possessed me to act as 
I did? God knows! God knows! 
Rising hastily, I stood before him 
almost defiantly, and answered 
vehemently, 

‘I agree with Maurice Leigh, 
but—’ 

I did not finish my sentence. 
My husband sprang up as I spoke, 
facing me, with his figure drawn up 
to its fullest height, and his coun- 
tenance convulsed with passion 
and emotion. He essayed to speak, 
but articulation was denied him. 
His poor lips quivered, his eyes, 
pleading and piteous, looked wist- 
fully into mine, and he opened his 
arms wide, as if imploring me to 
go to them. Then, of a sudden, 
his face grew ashy pale, he pressed 
his hand down hard on his heart, 
and dropped into his chair — 
dead ! 


Eight years have passed, but 
the horror of that fatal July day 
will never pass away from me. I 
have seen Maurice Leigh once, but 
it was only to tell him that I have 
but one desire on earth, and that 
is to find peace and rest beside the 
erring but loving heart of Geoffrey 
Lindon. 
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Part the Second. 


CHAPTER X. 


‘THE sunny nature, as we call it, is 
one so greatly lauded and envied, 
that it goes to one’s heart to criti- 
cise it. Nevertheless, the truth is 
that ‘sunniness’ very often comes 
from sheer insensibility and a dis- 
like to disagreeable things. I fear 


that the sweet good temper always 
shown by Fred Revel and his affec- 
tionate behaviour to his sisters took 
their origin in these natural causes. 
He had small capacity for sym- 
pathy, a profound inability to cal- 


culate the chances of the future, 
and was afflicted to such a degree 
with a sense of the beauty of things 
beautiful that it was almost a dis- 
ease. Naturally therefore it cost him 
no effort to regard his sisters with 
affection, especially the younger, 
whose beauty he could see was a 
thing quite rare and unapproach- 
able. 

He thus made up in a measure 
for his laziness by his affection. He 
repaid devotion by gentle words and 
even caresses. Whenever he was 
at home—which was not often— 
he was at the orders of his sisters ; 
he had been known to spare Marion 
a journey to Burls’s shop; he would 
lie on the sofa and read to them ; 
on Sunday he would go to church 
with them ; and on Sunday even- 
ings, when Winifred Owen always 
came up-stairs to have tea with his 
sisters, he would stay with them, 
help in the preparation of the sim- 
ple banquet, sing with Adie after- 
wards, and comport himself with 


the steadiness of a Sunday-school 
teacher. 

Unfortunately these loving na- 
tures are apt to spread the tendrils 
of affection in other than sisterly 
directions. It was not enough that 
the young man should be loved by 
his sisters ; that is a kind of affec- 
tion which does not satisfy: He 
craved for the deeper and fuller 
stream of passion ; he found it with 
Winifred Owen ; and at this period 
of the history their love passages 
had already gone a great deal far- 
ther than even Mr. Owen, jealous © 
for his daughter, suspected. It is 
not therefore surprising to hear that 
when Winifred’s work at the tele- 
graph office was finished, it often 
happened to her to find Fred Revel 
waiting to take her home. 

The same thing happened to 
many of the young ladies in the 
department, and was indeed so 
common an occurrence as to excite 
no other feeling with those who 
went home unaccompanied than 
that of envy. None of these tele- 
graph clerks, however, were waited 
for by persons of their own sex. It 
was also remarked that the gentle- 
man who came for Winifred Owen 
possessed personal attractions of a 
higher order than most of the cava- 
liers in waiting. The girls of her 
Majesty’s telegraph department are 
not, it must be understood, given 
to the dangerous practice of casual 
and meaningless flirtation ; you will 
not meet them at theatres with 
gentlemen who hail from the Tem- 
ple, nor are they to be accosted in 
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Westbourne-grove by invincible 
young City men. Not at all: their 
behaviour is as circumspect as their 
position is respectable ; there is no 
line of work in which a girl’s repu- 
tation is safer than in the telegraph 
offices. Add to this, if you please, 
that her Majesty’s Government— 
which is piling up pyramids of ma- 
terial for repentance in taking con- 
tracts for work which ought to be 
done at first hand with people who 
make their profit out of the wretch- 
edunderpaid women in their employ 
—has not yet, happily, applied the 
dire and dreadful rule of supply and 
demand to the telegraph service. 
The girls are honestly paid and not 
unfairly worked, and they are not 
bullied like the poor girls in shops, 
so that they retain their self-re- 
spect. - 

Of course, it was the one piece 
of folly wanting to fill Fred’s cup 
that he should fall in love. Per- 
haps, if he had done it a year or 
two before this, when his indolence 
was not as confirmed a bodily 
blemish, it might have been good 
for him. Ina healthy state of edu- 
cation we shall train up the boys 
to fall in love as a duty at two or 
three and twenty. As it is, those 
of our youth who permit themselves 
this natural emotion at so early an 
age are the uncalculating and the 
sanguine, like Fred Revel. 

How handsome he was as he wait- 
ed for the girl clerks to come out 
and watched for Winifred among 
them! As yet, their wooing had 
the subtle charm of secrecy. He 
belonged to her by ties that could 
not be broken. 

Her pulse beat higher with pride 
as she took his arm and walked 
with him down the unfashionable 
street of Newgate. She loved him. 
It is assuredly not the first time 
that a woman has given her heart 
to a man whom she knows to be— 
soften it—deficient in the more ro- 
bust virtues. The worthless ne’er- 
VOL. XVII. 
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do-well has for her some secret 
charm of manner which the world 
fails to detect. Was not Mrs. Med- 
lar in love with Dicky Carew? Was 
not Bluebeard idolised by every 
one of his wives in turn? Did not 
Acte, the sweet and pure-minded 
Christian, love Nero the Anti- 
christ? As if we wanted examples! 
Winifred loved this handsome and 
indolent young Absalom, who, for 
his part, loved the bright-eyed little 
telegraph girl as much as it was in 
his nature to love anybody. 

‘We must be more careful, Wini- 
fred,’ said Fred in his airy manner. 
‘You know what they say—I mean 
in the lower classes, of course— 
about keeping company? What an 
expression! They will think in 
Lowland-street that we are keep- 
ing company, will they not ? 

Winifred had heard the expres- 
sion employed in her own depart- 
ment. 

‘ They have not the chance,’ said 
Winifred, squeezing his arm ; ‘ we 
are too clever for them, because we 
always part at the corner of Totten- 
ham-court-road.’ 

* Not to-night, dear,’ he replied. 
‘I have got some money; let us 
have a drive in a hansom through 
the parks.’ 

‘Fred dear,’ she said timidly, ‘I 
should like it so much, oh,so much! 
but would it be quite right? Do 
you think we ought? You know 
yesterday poor Adie had no dinner, 
because there was no money.’ 

He was silent for a moment, and 
something like a blush crossed his 
face. 

‘I did not know,’ he said. ‘We 
will walk.’ 

They walked and he talked. 

‘I wish your father liked me, 
Winifred. It is a bore, considering 
everything. I met him on the 
stairs this morning, and he stopped 
to say to me, with a long face, 
“ Young man, the soul of the slug- 
gard desireth, but hath nothing. 
P 
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Have you found any work yet?” 
Any work, you know; as if I was 
a common clerk or a railway por- 
ter.’ 

‘Well, but, Fred’—Winifred was 
jealous for her father—‘ what else 
should he say? We do want work, 
do we not ?” 

‘Say? Anything. But then,Wini- 
fred, you do not understand ; how 
should you? He laid his hand 
upon hers: ‘What a pretty little 
hand itis! I thinkI shall never get 
tired of it :—and mine, isn’t it?” 

‘ All yours, Fred dear.’ 

‘Let me buy it a new pair of 
gloves.’ 

To be sure, Winifred’s gloves 
were a good deal worn, and showed 
signs of frequent repair. I do hope 
most sincerely that her character 
will be greatly raised when I men- 
tion that she had the courage to re- 
fuse a new pair, on the same ground 
that she had refused the drive—the 
plea of poverty. 

‘Then, Winifred, if I must not 
give you anything, let us go some- 
where where we can have a quiet 
talk together.’ 

It was, as has been stated a 
chapter or two back, in the sweet 
spring month of April, when the sign 
of the zodiac—whatever the zodiac 
may be—is Gemini, the twins, 
as we call them, but in the older 
plans the maid and the man, that 
is to say, it was the acknowledged 
season of love. Over in the west 
—for it was seven o’clock— 
the sun was going down behind a 
lurid mass of sapphire, smoke, and 
blood-red cloud. Fred hurried his 
companion away from the tumult 
of Holborn into the quiet retreat of 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields. He opened 
the gate of the gardens with a key, 
to which he certainly had no right, 
and took Winifred into the quiet 
gardens, where the lilac was burst- 
ing into bloom, the trim lawns 
were fragrant from an afternoon 
shower, and the tulips were gorge- 


ous in their short-lived splendour ; 
a Cockney garden, if you please, 
but pleasant and sweet to the girl. 

‘ Let us walk up and down here,’ 
said her companion. ‘It is always 
quiet and undisturbed, and we can 
taik.’ 

The gardens were quite deserted ; 
there was no one to listen to them, 
no one to see them, no one to dis- 
turb them. An ideal place for a 
London idyll. Winifred’s lover 
walked beside her, as beautiful as 
Apollo, his head thrown back with 
a careless grace that you may see in 
the early portraits of Byron, his 
eyes flashing, his lips, like Adie’s, 
half parted, the very type and ideal, 
to outward seeming, of early man- 
hood, full of noble thoughts and lofty 
aims. He looked strong and reso- 
lute, because he was dreaming 
great things as he walked. He was 
on a Royal Road to greatness, such 
greatness as means wealth and 
comfort, and was marching along it 
in imaginary state, with Winifred 
beside him. 

She did not share his dreams, this 
simple girl who was in love with 
him, but she looked up at him with 
eyes that drank in long draughts of 
admiration. Heavens! that such 
a hero, so brave, so handsome, going 
to be so good, should see anything in 
her, the telegraph girl, to love ; and 
what, what must be the nobleness 
of the man who could so stoop be- 
neath him as to marry her! Yes, 
to marry her. Winifred was mar- 
ried; Fred Revel was married; they 
were married to each other. They 
went to the parish church one Sun- 
day morning—Mr. Owen never 
went to any church at all, but 
stayed at home to read either 
Plutarch orthe Book of Proverbs— 
where the banns had been put up 
among half a hundred others, and 
were married, and no one, not a soul, 
knew anything about it. It was 
just before her father’s warning, 
which, like many a prophetic an- 
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nouncement, came too late to be of 
any use, and the words never ceased 
to ring in her brain: 

‘ He’s a worthless chap, my girl.’ 

‘Winifred,’ Fred began, bending 
his gracious head with such a sweet 
condescension as the king who 
reigned in Shushan from India to 
Ethiopia might have observed to 
that fair Jewess after her twelve- 
month’s washing in oil of myrrh and 
sweet perfumes, or as Solomon be- 
stowed upon the nymph whose lips 
were as a thread of scarlet,—‘ Wini- 
fred, my darling, do you think, like 
all the rest, that because I have done 
nothing yet, I caz do nothing ?” 

The girl shook her head at these 
assuring words. Of course she did 
not. 

‘And suppose—suppose, Wini- 
fred, that I were to come to you 
with such a position as would be 
worthy of you—’ 

‘Fred, I am only a telegraph 
girl ; but oh, so proud of you !’ 

‘The wife takes her husband’s 
position,” he replied, with the 
grandest air. Had he been the Earl 
of Burleigh hiscondescension could 
not have been greater. ‘As my 
wife you will be not Mrs. Revel, 
but Madame la Comtesse. Would 
you like that? For I intend to re- 
sume the title which my father 
dropped as soon as we three get 
our old position.’ 

‘But—but—oh, I am not fit to 
be a great lady.’ 

‘You will learn, Winifred, you 
will easily learn. Marion and Adie 
will teach you. You are quick and 
clever. I shall not be ashamed of 
my wife.’ 

‘To be your wife before all the 
world!’ she gasped. ‘ It takes away 
my bree th.’ 

‘Sit down,’ he said, ‘and let us 
talk about it calmly.’ 

He placed her on a garden 
Seat, and sat by her, taking her 
hands in his. It was as yet all too 
much happiness for the girl, who 
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with him could only breathe and 
feel. 

‘They call me idle, I know,’ he 
said, thinking over Dr. Chacomb’s 
accusing speech. ‘They think I 
am good for nothing but loafing 
about and playing billiards. It is 
not true, Winifred ; Adie will tell 
you, if you ask her, that I am 
always thinking about what I shall 
do. Why, I am ready to do any- 
thing—anything that a gentleman 
may do, and never afterwards be 
ashamed of. They shall see—they 
shall see what I will do.’ 

Winifred was wholly carried away 
by the infection of his ideas. 

‘ Adie is right,’ she cried. ‘She 
always says you have the noblest 
of hearts.’ 

‘ Adie is the best girl in all the 
world. Now, Winifred dear, I am 
going to tell you a great secret.’ 

‘What is it, Fred ” 

‘Do not laugh, and do not tell 
any one. When I was in France 
with Lord Rodney Benbow, I was 
told by a woman from Algiers, an 
Arab woman, that there were to be 
great troubles before me, but that 
after three or four years all would 
be smooth. Then my father died 
suddenly, killed by a fall; and then 
all our troubles began. As for Adie 
and myself, we have always felt that 
we should pull round somehow.’ 

* But do you believe what a for- 
tune-teller says ?” 

Winifred had been brought up in 
a healthy contempt for the petty su- 
pernatural. 

‘No; that is, I believe we shall 
get out of the hole we are in some- 
how. Of course I do not believe 
what a fortune-teller says’—but he 
did—‘ and I have plenty of irons in 
the fire. I will tell you: first, I have 
put down my name at the Colonial 
Office ; then I have applied for a 
nomination to the Foreign Office. 
If these do not come to anything, I 
have promised a man I know— 
not a gentleman—a bonus of ten 
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per cent on any good thing he gets 
me. Unfortunately all the secretary- 
ships are given to men who can put 
capital in the company. Besides 
this, Dicky Carew thinks he knows 
a paper where they would like a man 
to send West-end things to them.’ 
Fred spoke as if he belonged with- 
out a doubt to the highest stratum. 
‘ Outofall this something willcome, 
surely. What would you like best ? 
They might make me governor of 
some small West-Indian island to 
begin with. Should you like that ? 
“His Excellency Sir Frederick 
Revel, K.C.B.,Governor of the Star- 
board Islands, accompanied by 
Lady Revel, has returned to Eng- 
land on furlough, and yesterday 
dined with the Queen at Osborne.” 
Or they might make me a secretary 
of legation at Vienna. Society is 
not so good at Vienna as it used to 
be, I fear, but we need not be too 
particular ; and it is a place where 
we could be very comfortable. Or 
perhaps you would prefer being at- 
tached to the embassy at Paris? 
There may be a better chance for 
a diplomatist, especially one of 
French descent, in Paris.’ 

‘O Fred !’—the prospect was al- 
together too dazzling, and she 
gasped, ‘I can never become a 
great lady—never. I shall only 
make people laugh at you for marry- 
ing such a simple girl. How will 
you like to have ladies laughing at 
my want of manner ?” 

‘I have thought of all that,’ he 
replied, as if the thing were quite 
settled, and nothing left but to 
arrange the details; ‘I have 
thought of all that. Before we 
leave town you shall live for a few 
weeks with a family who will form 
you. Your taste in dress is already 
perfect—almost as perfectas Adie’s ; 
and yours is a style of beauty which 
can bear ornament, which she cando 
without. I think you would look 
very well with a diamond spray in 
your hair. I saw one the other day 
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in Bond-street which I thought 
would just do formy pretty little girl. 
I mean to deck you up in all the 
dainty things that money will buy. 
Then, if you like, you shall learn 
some accomplishments—playing, 
singing, languages—all the little 
trifles that women pick up so easily.’ 
He spoke as if they came by 
nature, or were to be learned in a 
week or two. ‘ The chief thing is, of 
course, the cultivation of manner 
and style. You must be, above all 
things, chic. We should have to 
sink the school and the connection 
with the—eh ?—the Government 
department.’ 

‘Fred, I could never learn to be 
ashamed of my father.’ 

‘Ashamed ? no, I suppose not. 
Only it will not do when we are 
married to put the fact of the school 
in the foreground. A _ countess, 
you know, may be the daughter of 
anybody, but she does not gene- 
rally tell all the world about it.’ 

Winifred was silent. This kind 
of talk jarred upon her. 

‘And now that we are united, 
Winifred,’ the Prince went on in a 
lordly way, ‘ now that I have mar- 
ried you and made you happy, you 
will take pains to fit yourself for 
the position you will occupy, will 
you not ?” 

‘Yes, Fred,’ she answered hum- 
bly. ‘I will try all I can; only 
you must tell me what todo. Per- 
haps Adie will help me.’ 

* But remember, dear, it must be 
a profound secret. 1 do not want 
anybody, not even Adie, to know 
anything about it. Ican meet you 
in the evening when you leave the 
office, and we can walk home to- 
gether and talk, but no one need 
know till we are able to tell them— 
till Iam able to take you away 
altogether.’ 

‘Oh, let me tell my father, Fred ; 
poor father! And he loves me so” 

‘ Certainly not—on no account. 
I would rather you told Adie even. 
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Only wait a little while, dear child, 
and we will tell all the world. 
Wait just a little. They must give 
me something good with all my 
interest.’ At the moment he pic- 
tured to himself the whole of the 
Upper House tumultuously press- 
ing his claims on dispensers of 
official sinecures. ‘ Why, a com- 
missionership in the Poor-law is 
worth about a thousand a year, and 
nothing to do for it. I should not 
be at all surprised if Rodney got 
me that.’ 

‘Are you quite sure, Fred? 
Winifred remembered what her 
father had told her. She blushed 
to remember that it came through 
a waiter. ‘Are you quite sure that 
Lord Rodney is your friend ?” 

‘Sure, Winifred ? Why, we were 
friends at Oxford, and we got 
rusticated for the same thing. Then 
we were to have gone to Egypt 
together, only I did not get so far. 
Friends! why, Rodney would do 
anything for me—anything in the 
world.’ 

It was an idée fixe with the young 
man that his one acquaintance in 
the world who had position had 
also unbounded influence, and was 
exercising it for him day and 
night. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Owen's 
information was perfectly correct. 
Lord Rodney, who had as yet no 
influence whatever, was tired of 
constantly lending money to a man 
who seemed incapable of doing 
anything for himself. He resolved 
—and his resolution was arrived 
at, unluckily, just before this very 
evening—to give Fred Revel no 
more money. 

‘Come, Winifred,’ he said, ‘ there 
isno one here; put your arms on 
my neck so ; now kiss me, and say 
you love me.’ 

She did as she was told. 

‘And I have made you happy ?’ 

‘Yes, very happy. O Fred, 
Fred! she burst out crying, 
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liard-tables, and—and—work, and 
be good to your sisters, will you 
not ?” 

He was moved by her tears, but 
very angry at her words. Work! 
Leave off billiards! Trifles of this 
kind when he was glowing with 
the prospect of future greatness ! 

‘That shows the kind of thing 
people say of me,’ he replied. 
‘Well, there is nothing to be done 
but to leave the beastly hole where 
we are now, and go somewhere 
else. I shall see Rodney to-morrow, 
and tell him that he must get to 
work in earnest for me.’ 

‘ Forgive me, Fred.’ 

‘I forgive you, my dear,’ he said 
magnanimously ; ‘but I do not 
forgive people who try to set you 
against me. There, let us have no 
more tears. Come, my dear, you 
are married to me now, and you 
must believe in me, you know.’ 

* Yes, Fred.’ 

Winifred was very humble as 
they left the garden. She clung to 
her lover's arm, because her eyes 
were full of tears and her brain was 
turning round and round. He was 
silent too, because, as will happen 
in every fool’s paradise, a word of 
the girl had knocked over his 
palace walls about his ears. It was 
as if the sun was suddenly hidden 
behind the clouds. 

Was Lord Rodney his friend ? 

If not, then he had nothing to 
hope from any one. 

Would he give up billiards, and 
work and be good to his sisters ? 

Two of the four sovereigns he 
had taken from Adrienne were in 
his pocket still. Where were the 
other two? And what about the 
debt—the debt of which his sisters 
knew nothing ? 

They parted sadly at Tottenham- 
court-road, with a silent shake of 
the hand. The young man walked 
along Oxford-street, moody and 
miserable. Presently he came to a 
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door at which his feet stopped of 
their own accord, and without any 
volition on his part. Then they 
turned to the right, went up certain 
steps, and entered a room where 
three or four men were playing bil- 
liards. 

The marker nodded familiarly. 
As Fred took down his cue he 
whispered to him : 

‘ The bill falls due in a day or 
two.’ 

‘ Renew it, then, as you did for 
me last time.’ 

‘Can’t, Mr. Revel, can’t. 
other party wants his money.’ 

Fred made no answer. He re- 
placed the cue, and presently left 
the billiard-room, to wander back- 
wards and forwards in the street. 

Work? He cou/d not work. 

Winifred went home. Her father 
was out, and she sat down, trying 
to think over what had happened. 
She was as sad as her lover. Was 
this right? Was this the way in 
which young ladies should be won ? 
Why, he had made sure, to begin 
with, that she loved him. So she 
did ; but it seemed strange that he 
should assume it from the very 
first. And he had ordered matters 
his own way without a word of 
remonstrance from her. She had 
begun the wifely obedience while 
yet a maid. 

* He is a worthless chap.’ 

Her husband! Husband of a 
fortnight : married in St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn. 

Her father’s words rang in her 
brain with a dreadful pertinacity. 
She knew that they were true. In 
her heart she knew that all these 
fine promises would end in nothing ; 
she foresaw the unhappiness she 
might be bringing upon herself. 
And yet, like Marion, towards 
whom Fred night sin seventy times 
seven and still be forgiven, she 
loved him none the less. For it 
was the strange property in the 
boy’s character that all women who 
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knew him loved him, and all men 
who knew him liked him ; and yet 
all, somehow, despised him. 

She loved him; that was all. 
She went to her bedroom at the 
back and prayed for him. She 
gave him what she had—her prayers 
and her love. 

When her father came home at 
nine o'clock he found her bright 
and cheerful. The simple family 
supper was on the table, and the 
lamp was lit. But she was rather 
silent. 

At ten she put her work together. 
It was her wont to leave her father 
to smoke his pipe by himself. 

‘Father,’ she whispered, kissing 
the rugged and wrinkled face which 
looked always so beautiful and 
kind to her, ‘ father, if Fred Revel 
turns out different from what you 
thought, you will take back your 
words, won’t you ?” 

‘What words, my dear?” 

‘You said he was worthless. 
You meant that he could do no 
work, you know.’ 

‘Winifred ! he started up in his 
chair, took both her hands, and 
looked at her. She tried to lift 
her eyes, but could not. 

‘No, father, no,’ she sobbed; 
‘ask me no questions.’ 

He drew her to his knees, and 
held her as he had held her many 
thousands of times when she was a 
little thing, and he was father and 
mother both to her. His left arm 
was round her waist, her head was 
on his shoulder, and he was sooth- 
ing and patting her cheek. 

‘ My child, my daughter, my own 
Winifred !’ he said ; ‘ tell me what 
you like—what you like, my dear. 
Forget what I said. No doubt I 
am a fool and he is full of good 
qualities—as good as he is hand- 
some ; and nobody could be hand- 
somer than heis. Only remember, 
my dear, what I have taught you. 
A virtuous woman—her price is 
above rubies. Be good, my child. 
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Promise me—no, promise me no- 
thing ; only be good, my child.’ 

She left him presently, but the 
schoolmaster had no sleep that 
night. His passionate Welsh nature 
was on fire with indignation against 
the handsome boy who had stolen 
away his child’s heart. He walked 
up and down the room; he lay 
down, but could find no rest. 

‘If he does her any harm,’ he 
said; ‘if he plays his game of 
gentleman with my girl—I— 

In the morning he was quite 
grave and silent during breakfast, 
making no observations at all out 
of Solomon’s Proverbs. Winifred 
gave him his tea with downcast 
eyes. When she rose to go to 
her work she said hesitatingly, 

‘Father, you do not think the 
worse of any man because he is 
poor, do you ?’ 

He shook his head and bright- 
ened up, seeing his opportunity. 

‘A good name,’ he replied, ‘ is 
rather to be chosen than great 
riches; and loving favour rather 
than silver and gold. Winifred, 
find me, if you can, a single ques- 
tion that Solomon does not answer. 
Go to your office, my dear, and 
don’t fret. ‘* A merry heart doeth 
good like a medicine.”’ When she 
had gone his face clouded again. 
‘I wish,’ he said, ‘ that the passages 
about fools and folly were not so 
fresh in my mind to-day. Solomon 
had a wonderful eye for a fool— 
“The father of a fool hath no joy.” 
To be sure, I shall only be his 
father-in-law.’ 

Then the clock struck nine, and 
he went into the school and caned 
Candy Secundus. Invigorated by 
his anxiety, he inflicted upon that 
culprit a most astonishing punish- 
ment; insomuch that when he 
went home, his mother drew the 
inference of greater criminality than 
was absolutely the case, and gave 
the unfortunate boy a _ second 
caning before he went to bed, to 
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enforce and underline the lesson. 
To Candy Secundus, therefore— 
it is a remarkable instance how 
men and women live unconsciously 
for each other—Fred’s wedding 
brought two chapters of Lamen- 
tations, forming both a Morning 
and an Evening Lesson. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ir is not an easy thing for a 
physician to get away from patients, 
even at the beginning of the Lon- 
don season. But it was absolutely 
necessary for Dr. Chacomb to see 
his unfortunate cousin after this 
new misfortune which had befallen 
him. For his own part he took 
the blow with the serenity of one 
who had received many buffets 
from Fortune. If there should be 
a child, farewell to his heirship ; 
if the woman played her cards 
well, farewell to his rule at Cha- 
comb. In any case, it was a 
serious check on his projects ; for 
he meditated great improvements 
on the estate. Taking the posi- 
tion of a country gentleman, just 
as the heir presumptive to an 
earldom might almost consider 
himself a peer, he gave his atten- 
tion to questions affecting land, 
contracts with tenants, drainage, 
high farming, and other things. 
He talked over these subjects 
with authority, as one personally 
interested, and, in fact, enjoyed 
the additional importance accru- 
ing to him as the future possessor 
of a goodly heritage. No light 
owned by Joseph Chacomb was 
at this period allowed to burn 
under a bushel, or indeed to 
burn at all, save at such times 
as might be beneficial to himself. 
He owed, in fact, everything to 
the Chacomb estate. An adven- 
turer, a shady general practitioner, 
a projector of companies which, if 
they were floated, always came to 
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wreck, a haunter of tenth-rate clubs 
where very questionable gentlemen 
associated to drink and tell stories, 
he found suddenly, ready to his 
hand, the rents of his cousin’s 
property. He borrowed — who 
could resist the temptation of 
borrowing? He founded with 
great pains his Royal Hospital 
for Gout, on which he mounted 
the ladder of professional reputa- 
tion. He left his old companions 
—the bond of friendship among 
the impecunious is like that among 
savages, uncertain and liable to 
sudden tempests of suspicion. He 
put off the habits and language of 
their class ; changed his habits of 
thought ; cultivated those manners 
which make the man, and became 
—a gentleman. It required care- 
ful observation and long familiarity 
now to distinguish any trace of his 
twenty years’ vagabondage in the 
polished doctor. He even became 
an author, publishing that treatise 
of his on gout and its cognate 
diseases which is still the standard 
work on the subject, although Dr. 
Porteous, of Savile-row, always de- 
clared that it was translated from 
the French, a language which 
Joseph Chacomb had learned, in 
its purity, in the Quartier Latin. 
He had a solid-looking house in 
Adelaide-street, Carnarvon-square ; 
he had a professional carriage with 
the Chacomb arms, and the sober- 
est of liveries; he had a large 
medical and general library; he 
had a servant, the prince of ser- 
vants, a man whose manners pro- 
claimed him born to be a Master 
of a College; he had a circle of 
acquaintance, creditable in them- 
selves, and likely to advance his 
reputation ; he gave dinner-parties 
at which he told admirable stories. 
All these things were done and 
established. Chauncey Chacomb 
might develop into a Brigham 
Young in the matter of wives with- 
out affecting his position, credit, 
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and prosperity. All this was his 
by right, subject, of course, to the 
few thousands he had borrowed ; 
he was unmistakably chief physi- 
cian of the hospital, he had un- 
doubtedly written that great work, 
and his doors were undeniably be- 
sieged by clients. If there was an 
air of mystery about his ante- 
cedents, that helped him. Joe 
Chacomb the adventurer was gone 
and forgotten. In the new doctor 
who suddenly sprang into reputa- 
tion people saw a man who was 
reported to belong to an excellent 
Devonshire family, to be the heir 
of a large property, and who had 
spent the greater part of his life 
abroad in the pursuit of science ; 
one who had travelled much and 
observed a great deal. Dr. Porteous 
went so far, indeed, as to hint that 
perhaps he had travelled in the Isle 
of Portland, but that did no harm. 

His prospects and professional 
name could not be hurt by Chaun- 
cey’s conduct. What the doctor felt 
was a mixture of chagrin that he 
had been outwitted, pity for his cou- 
sin, and anger with himself for not 
looking after things more closely. 
Outwitted by his own creature, 
the woman he had sent down 
because he could trust her; a 
woman whom he had known for 
twenty years, whom he employed 
as the first matron of the new 
hospital until he thought she would 
be more useful as housekeeper to 
Chauncey ! 

‘It will be the worse for her in 
the end,’ he said. ‘I know her; 
she will find it grand at first to 
order the people abcut; then she 
will feel dull because no one will 
call upon her; then her temper 
will break out—Julia always had 
the devil’s own temper ; and then— 
poor Chauncey! It’s a deuced an- 
noying business.’ 

Chauncey too, whose muddled 
brain was growing every day feebler 
and less able to bear excitement ; 
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who followed him about like some 
tame pet when he went to Cha- 
comb ; who was only to be trusted 
because he was harmless,—what 
would be the effect of a nagging 
and discontented woman upon him ? 
His health was daily failing, he 
wanted the gentlest treatment ; and 
here was a headstrong and self- 
willed wife, in whose clutches he 
would be as a little child. 

Joseph Chacomb was a kind- 
hearted man, albeit he had certain 
specks and blemishes already indi- 
cated on his character. He felt 
that Chauncey, now that he was 
clearly cracked, and that Gerald 
was lying dead in some African 
swamp, was specially under his 
own care. Chauncey belonged to 
him, and he would not brook any 
interference in his conduct of this 
interesting case. Who could help 
feeling pity for a man so ship- 
wrecked and afflicted? particularly 
when his hallucinations were ac- 
companied by a sincere trust and 
faith in himself, the doctor. 

It was a disarrangement of his 
comfortable plans. Chauncey would 
not last long. Far from him the 
desire to wish his end—that would 
be unworthy of a man in his posi- 
tion; but soberly, in the nature of 
things, he could not disguise from 
himself, he said, the fact that 
Chauncey could not last long. 

And then? 

Chacomb Hall, with Marion. 

The doctor was lonely in his 
grandeur ; his evenings were dull 
and stupid. Sometimes he even 
longed for the jolly old days when 
he would take his pipe to a club 
where certain jovial fellows might 
be found, and where present in- 
sufficiency of means—an admitted 
fact not to be disguised—did not 
prevent the flow of cheerfulness. 
He was not a reading man, and he 
had gradually got into the habit of 
imagining Marion sitting opposite 
to him, playing to him, presiding 
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over his house, acting hostess to 
his guests. ‘She is a lady, by 
gad! he would say. ‘Dress her 
up, put a little more fulness in 
her cheeks, give her eyes a look 
less anxious, take that droop out 
of her mouth, and she’d bea credit 
to an earl. She’s worth fifty of her 
sister. With those two in this 
house, with Chacomb Hall to fall 
back upon, what society is there 
in London that would not be open 
tome? I would get known to— 
to Cabinet Ministers, perhaps. I 
would get a title— Sir Joseph 
Chacomb, Baronet, M.D., of Cha- 
comb. It is quite time that a 
Chacomb should distinguish him- 
self. Dr. Porteous would go into 
an apoplexy. Perhaps there would 
be a little—eh? a little Joseph, 
successor and heir. I should like 
to have a son; I should like to 
bring him up as I ought to have 
been brought up myself. What a 
splendid boy the son of Joseph 
Chacomb, properly brought up, 
will be!’ 

It will be seen that the doctor 
was human in having this weak 
side to his character. He could be 
sentimental ; he liked to dream— 
being, as a rule, the most practical 
of creatures—of a future of domes- 
tic bliss. 

‘The old lot would laugh,’ he 
said to himself, ‘if they heard me. 
What fools men are! When one 
fellow blusters about religion and 
society, morality and all the rest 
of it, the other fellows believe 
him ; they bolster up their miser- 
able make-believe of social revolt 
by the example of the man they 
think the strongest. Lord, Lord! 
Joe Chacomb was the advanced 
thinker ; he was the materialist ; 
he was the man who believed no- 
thing and feared nothing. Look at 
him now; and where are all the 
rest? Gone back to the hearth— 
Christiani ad focos—sitting as meek 
as mice with their wives and chil- 
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dren ; acquiescing in the order of 
things as they are ; forgetful of the 
old discussions. Do they really 
forget, though? Is Paris as if it 
never existed? They used to ad- 
mire Joe Chacomb, who was 
afraid of nothing. By gad! they 
admire me more now.’ 


He went down to Devonshire, 
and arrived at Chacomb in time 
for dinner. He did not think it 
necessary to announce his inten- 
tions. The house looked quiet, 
and even deserted; the gravel 
walks were half grown over with 
grass; the beds, which ought to 
have been gay with spring flowers, 
were bare ; there was no one about 
the place; the front door, gene- 
rally open, was shut. What could 
it mean? He walked to the back 
of the house, and entered by the 
stables. 

In the hall there was no one; in 
the breakfast-room no one ; inthe 
dining-, drawing-room, and library 
no one. He thought of the Collec- 
tion. Chauncey Chacomb was 
sitting there in a corner, his head 
half resting on the uneven shoulder, 
his face the image of despondency. 
He started to his feet, however, 
when he saw his cousin, and rushed 
to meet him in a kind of rapture! 

‘Joe! he cried. ‘ Cousin Joe! 
O Joe, why were you not here a 
fortnight ago ?” 

‘Why did you not write to me? 
Come, Chauncey, this is not the 
way a bridegroom should look. 
Cheer up, man ; pluck up spirit and 
be happy.’ 

He shook his head dolefully. 

‘Happy ! he groaned. ‘ Happi- 
ness and I parted four years ago, 
when I did—you know what. If 
you’d come a fortnight ago, you 
might have prevented it.’ 

*My dear Chauncey, you are 
nota child in leading-strings. Come, 
sit down, and tell me all about it. 
Where is she ?” 
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‘She's up-stairs in her bedroom, 
with her maid. She's trying on all 
the dresses. There are hundreds 
of them lying in drawers, just as 
my lady left them. She’s got them 
now, with the jewelry, and she 
spends all her time pulling the 
things on and off again. She has 
sent away every one of the servants 
except the two grooms, because 
they were not civil, she says. And 
so here we are in this big house, 
we three—she, I, and the little 
maid, the only one she kept out of 
all the lot. And, Joe, I am afraid.’ 

‘Nonsense, Chauncey ; what 
should you be afraid of ? But the 
doctor did not like the look of 
things. 

‘Iam afraid of being robbed. 
Look at my Collection left by itself 
all night. Why, some one might 
break in and carry off the very gems 
of the whole. I want to leave it, 
too, to the National Museum just 
as I have put it together.’ 

‘Very good, Chauncey, so you 
shall. I will charge myself with 
that part of your intentions, at any 
rate. But no one will steal into 
your Collection, be sure; no one 
knows the value of these things.’ 

‘That is not all,’ he went on, 
whispering. ‘I am afraid of her, 
Joe; I am desperately afraid of 
her. When night comes I go away 
and lock myself up in Gerald's 
room; you know—the west wing, 
where there’s only one door of 
communication, and I barricade 
that for fear she should get in.’ 

‘ By Jove,’ said the doctor, ‘ this 
is conjugal felicity. This is an 
encouragement for a young bache- 
lor like me to get married, isn’t it ? 

‘Once in, | feel safe. I’ve got 
my pistols loaded, and there’s a 
chain on the door. ‘They shall 
never take me alive, Joe—never ! 

‘Come, Chauncey, do not talk 
nonsense.’ 

‘You I can trust; you would 
never betray your cousin, if only 
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for the sake of old kindness, to say 
nothing of the family name. I 
never regretted telling you, Joe. 
But oh, if I had only kept it back 
from her / 

* Really, Chauncey, I must say, 
considering what humbug the whole 
thing is, it was worse than folly to 
tell her.’ 

‘It was not my fault, Joe. Why 
did you send her to me? It was 
lonely in the evenings, and I got 
to sit with her to escape the—you 
know—the faces, because I was 
miserable and afraid of being left 
alone. Then we used to have 
brandy-and-water, and she would 
talk to me. She’s a clever woman. 
O Joe, what a clever woman she 
is! And she hid nothing from me, 
you know ; told me all her life—’ 

Joseph smiled. 

* How she had been on the stage 
andall. The evenings were pleasant 
after she came, and then I told 
her how lonely I was, and how 
miserable ; and one night—O Joe ! 
—one night I told her everything, 
everything from the beginning. She 
heard me right through, and the 
next day she said that to make it 
safe I was to marry her right off. 
Because, you see, I was in her 
power.’ 

‘In her power? Ugh!’ 

The doctor’s disgust that any 
one besides himself should have this 
man in his power was too great for 
any words. He grunted. 

*Go on, Chauncey. A pretty 
mess you’ve made of it for yourself 
and me too. Go on.’ 

‘She gave me no rest after that. 
She was at meall day. She made 
me tell the story of—you know— 
till I used to go into the woods 
and shout and scream—lI could 
not help it, Joe, indeed I could 
not—in order to get the dreadful 
thing out of my head. O miser- 
able wretch that I am! Why did 
the Lord suffer this evil to fall upon 
me? Why did I hate the man who 
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never did me any harm at all, but 
only good? Joe, Joe, she went 
further; she said that if by any 
one telling, or any subsequent in- 
quiries being made, I should be 
taken to Exeter—Exeter !’ he cried 
with a pitiful sob in his voice, ‘where 
I’ve been a county magistrate my- 
self—tried for murder, and’—he 
dropped his voice to a whisper 
—‘ hanged, Joe, you, she said, 
would be transported for life, as an 
accessory and accomplice.’ 

‘Oh, I am to get transporta- 
tion for life, am 1? Good, Mrs. 
Chacomb ; very good.’ 

‘Buy her off, Joe; buy her off. 
She is dangerous.’ 

‘Not she, Chauncey. Don’t be 
afraid. What else did she say ? 

‘She said you sent her down 
here because you thought she was 
your tool, and would do what you 
told her to do.’ 

‘She’s a devil’ growled the 
doctor, moved to pity and wrath 
by the sight of his cousin’s misery. 
Most people would resent the ill- 
treatment ofa servant, pet, or slave, 
always supposed to be his or her 
peculiar property. Chauncey was 
Joseph’s own property, and here 
he was actually being bullied 
and ill-treated by somebody else. 
‘Chauncey,’ he explained, ‘I give 
you my word of honour that I sent 
you this woman because I thought 
she would be an intelligent and 
kind-hearted housekeeper for you, 
and because, my dear fellow, I was 
afraid to leave you by yourself.’ 

‘Yes ; it was very kind of you, 
Joe. Ihave not been myself since 
that dreadful day. Then shemademe 
marry her ; told me that it was the 
only escape for me from you ; that 
she knew how to manage me, and 
that— Hush, here she comes.’ 

The door opened, and thesecond 
Mrs. Chacomb sailed into the 
room, gorgeously attired in silks, 
which would have looked more 
than splendid had they been in the 
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fashion ; as it was they were twenty 
years behind it, and so presented 
a grotesque appearance. 

‘Joe! she cried—‘I beg your 
pardon, Dr. Chacomb. My hus- 
band always calls you Joe.’ 

‘Pray call me Joe, Mrs. Cha- 
comb,’ he said politely. ‘We are 
cousins, you know, now. We are 
not what we were once.’ 

Which was true. 

‘We shall have dinner as soon 
as you are ready, Joe,’ she replied 
graciously, but with an obvious un- 
easiness. ‘Why did you not say 
you were coming? I am afraid 
you will fare badly.’ 

As he left the room, the doctor 
heard an angry whisper. 

‘What have you told him ?” 

‘ Nothing—nothing,’ replied her 
hapless lord and master, relapsing 
into his usual melancholy taci- 
turnity. 

Joseph came down again quick- 
ly, and gave his arm to the ex- 
housekeeper with much ceremony. 
He noticed with surprise that she 
squeezed it affectionately. 

Thedinner was wretched—a fowl 
badly cooked by the little maid, and 
potatoes nearly hard. ‘To make up 
there was a bottle of port, which 
appeared to be a standing part of 
the evening meal, put out for the 
use of Mrs. Chacomb. The doctor 
took his share, however. 

Theconversation languished, and 
Joseph found it insufferably dull. 
The woman at one end of the table, 
with her airs and affectations, dis- 
gusted him; the man at the other 
moved his innermost soul to pity 
and contempt ; the little girl who 
waited on them, the only other 
creature in the big house, trembled 
at every movement of her mistress. 

‘Where are your servants, Mrs. 
Chacomb ?’ he asked when the girl 
had left them. 

‘Gone, Joe,’ she replied, with a 
greater confidence in using the 
Christian name than she had shown 


before dinner. ‘ Gone, and a good 
riddance too.’ 

‘Get some more; get some 
more at once. Chacomb Hall must 
not be left to the care of a child.’ 

The woman resented his tone, 
but said nothing. 

They did not adjourn, but sat 
round the fire after dinner, in 
silence. 

The clock struck nine ; the squire 
rose solemnly and shook hands 
with his cousin. 

‘ Joe, you are morethan welcome 
here. I am very glad you have 
come. Keep on coming. Come 
as often as you can.’ 

Then he took a candle and went 
away. 

‘ My husband’s habits are pecu- 
liar,’ said Mrs. Chacomb, ‘ At pre- 
sent he occupies the empty wing, 
Mr. Gerald’s wing.’ 

‘I see.’ 

Then the little girl came in and 
brought brandy-and-water, and ask- 
ed if there was anything else. 

‘You have looked to all the locks 
and bolts ?” 

‘Yes, my lady.’ 

Mrs. Chacomb had taught her 
to say ‘my lady,’ as a sort of re- 
minder that she was no longer a 
housekeeper. 

‘Then you may go to bed.’ 

‘Do you mean to tell me that 
the poor child sleeps all alone in 
the empty servants’ room ?” 

‘No; she sleeps in the little 
room next to mine, the dressing- 
room.’ 

And then the two were left alone 
in the great empty house, about 
which not a sound was heard, save 
the cracking of the furniture and 
the wind in the trees outside. 

‘ Lively, Joe, isn’t it ? asked Mrs. 
Chacomb. ‘This is how I spend 
the evenings. I] am not going to 
carry on like this always, though, 
and I let you know it.’ 

‘Julia,’ said the doctor, ‘what 
did you do it for? You have really 
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made a great fool of yourself. I 
expected better things.’ 

‘ Why does any woman marry a 
man who is a fool, and old to boot ? 
Because he is rich.’ 

*Of course, and because he is 
cracked, and you thought you could 
do what you liked with his money.’ 

‘Well, you’ve been doing what 
you like with it for four years.’ 

‘I was his cousin; you were, 
Julia, his housekeeper.’ 

‘ Never mind what I was. 
his wife.’ 

‘So I suppose. And what if 
there was to be a row?” 

‘Ah, that would be bad, would 
it not?’ she replied with a cunning 
smile. ‘I should have to confess 
that my husband is a murderer and 
his cousin an accomplice.’ 

‘Julia, don’t be a fool. You 
don’t mean to say you believe—’ 

‘I do, though. I believe every 
word of it.’ 

‘ Then leave off believing it, and 
try toberational. TherowI meanisa 
quite different thing. Suppose I was 
to say, “‘ This man has been forced 
into an unequal and unhappy mar- 
riage byawoman whom I sent down 
to take care of him ; a woman who 
wormed herself into his confidence, 
and traded on his fears ; who found 
out the point in which his lunacy 
shows itself, and persuaded him 
that his hallucinations were a real- 
ity.” What should we see then ? 

‘I don’t know, Joe. It would 
be an interesting thing to see.’ 

*Do you imagine, Julia, that I 
cannot prove the death of Captain 
Revel to have been the purest acci- 
dent ?” 

* What proof have you?’ 

‘Read the account of the in- 
quest, if you can get it. If not, 
wait till my proof is wanted again.’ 

‘I believe it would be awkward, 
in spite of what you say, if I were to 
declare that there is no hallucina- 
tion at all.’ 

‘Melodramatic, Julia ; not awk- 
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ward atall. Effective, but useless. 
It reminds me of Saddler’s Wells 
days, when you were an innocent 
and jolly young actress, not a 
scheming woman, compassing a 
selfish end by cruel means. Yes, 
cruel, Julia. It was a cruel thing 
to torture him as you did; and 
mark me, if you do it again, if you 
dare to allude to his miserable de- 
lusion, you leave Chacomb Hall at 
once. Then, if you refuse, I take 
the thing into my own hands and 
get a separation, exposing all the 
means—the unworthy means— 
used to force the poor man into a 
marriage with you. How would 
you like the servants one after the 
other giving their evidence ?” 

A random shot, but it told. 

She was silent. 

‘One more thing, my friend 
Julia. Whatever power you had 
over Chauncey as his housekeeper, 
you have lost by becoming his wife. 
You can’t give testimony for or 
against your husband. It is a cruel 
and wicked law in most cases. In 
yours, my dear creature, it seems a 
most beneficent regulation. So, 
you see, you have been too clever 
for your own interests.’ 

*At all events, I am his wife. 
And now, Joe, we will leave all 
stupid talk about delusions. Chaun- 
cey may be mad or not, just as you 
like. Meantime I am the mistress 
of Chacomb Hall. I mean to re- 
ceive the rents, and to have things 
exactly as I please.’ 

‘I was coming to that point 
next,’ said the doctor. ‘ The fact 
is that the news of your marriage 
forced me to look into my own 
rights and powers. You know that 
I have managed the Chacomb pro- 
perty for four years. Pray under- 
stand at once that I mean to 
go on managing everything down 
here—and everybody. I am re- 
solved that the Chacomb property 
shall be wisely administered, and 
that the present owner shall be 
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kindly treated. If you attempt to 
interfere, I will separate you from 
your husband on the ground of his 
lunacy. I nominated myself be- 
fore as the trustee of the estates, 
and if I meet with opposition I 
will be nominated by the Court of 
Chancery. Be under no false im- 
pression of your own importance : 
you have none. You are of less 
account now than you were before 
your marriage, because you were 
then a trusted servant, and you are 
now—or you may be if you choose— 
a suspected enemy.’ 

‘ Pray go on,’ she said. 
to be nothing, I suppose.’ 

‘Nothing at all. You may keep 
up your own dignity as before. You 
will be under my orders, or you will 
leave Chacomb Hall.’ 

‘What are your orders ?” 

‘Kindness and care for Chaun- 
cey; that the place is kept up 
properly ; a quiet and decorous life 
for yourself.’ 

‘And if I refuse ?’ 

‘Separation, and as small an 
allowance as I can persuade the 
lawyers to make you.’ 

‘And Chauncey ?” 

‘In that case I should get him 
a keeper of the other sex.’ 

She poured out some brandy- 
and-water, and gave it him with a 
cheerful smile. 

‘Joe,’ she said, ‘you know I 
would not be such a bad lot as 
to round on your cousin, whatever 
he’s done—though how in the 
world you can call it a delusion 
the Lord only knows. As for your 
orders, why, you dear old boy, 
when did I ever disobey you ex- 
cept in marrying that poor little 
undersized Richard the Third sort 
of madman? Let us be friends.’ 

‘Only on condition of your 
carrying out faithfully all I want,’ 
said the doctor. 

‘Of course I will, she replied, 
with a wonderful clearing up of her 
face. Some women look so much 
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better when they are humble and 
obedient. ‘Then let us have no 
more quarrelling. After all, I do 
like a masterful man. As for you, 
Joe, you always were masterful. I 
give in. I will do whatever you 
like. Shake hands, old fellow, and 
forget the row.’ 

He shook her ringed and jewel- 
led fingers with more ceremony than 
she cared for. A little of the old 
ease and familiarity would have 
been more agreeable to her. 

‘We will be friends,’ said the 
doctor, ‘ so long as—’ 

‘Yes, yes, I know. You shall 
be obeyed. Did I not always obey 
you when you hadn't a red cent 
in your pocket, and was only Joe 
Chacomb—rattling Joe—marching 
about behind the scenes as if the 
place belonged to you? Those were 
the really jolly times. Oysters and 
stout—’ 

‘Oysters were sixpence a dozen 
then,’ said the doctor. ‘ The wind 
used to be tempered to the shorn 
lamb. How the deuce do medical 
students manage now, I wonder?” 

*You sang a good song then, 
Joe, 

‘I did, he said, shaking his head. 

‘Do you remember that night 
when we had supper after Boxing- 
night at the Wells? Lotty Van- 
deleur— Wicks her real name 
was—and I danced after supper 
for you to decide which danced 
best. You gave me the prize, I 
remember. This was the step.’ 

She got up, gathered up her 
skirts, and began to dance after 
the old-fashioned columbine man- 
ner, which had certain advantages 
perhaps over modern burlesque 
dancing. It was a curious sight, 
this stout and jolly-looking woman 
of forty gravely pirouetting with her 
heavy silks gathered up under her 
arm. ‘The doctor looked on and 
laughed. 

‘Let me smoke, Ju, and it will 
be almost like old times.’ 
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He lit a cigar, and they fell 
back to talk, and reminiscences 
of a jeunesse orageuse. At two 
o’clock in the morning he got up 
and shook himself together. 

* By Jove !’ he said, ‘ we were al- 
most forgetting that I am forty-nine 
and you are forty. Good-night, Ju.’ 

‘Good-night, Joe. On revient 
toujours a ses premiers amours. 
As if you are ever going to forget 
the jolly days when you were young. 
Lord! I saw Lotty Vandeleur the 
other day; she keeps a lodging- 
house in the Hampstead-road, and 
we talked about you. Joe, you were 
a bad boy—oh, a shocking bad 
boy; you are only better now be- 
cause you are richer.’ 

‘Good -night, Mrs. Chauncey 
Chacomb.’ 

‘Good-night again, Dr. Joseph 
Chacomb, Physician to the Royal 
Hospital for Gout. Butter would 
not melt in your mouth now, would 
it? You do not remember the taste 
of oysters and stout, do you? You 
never heard of a ballet, did you? 
You never sat up half the night, 
with a houp-houp-houp-la, tra-la- 
la-la, and a party of youth and 
beauty, did you? Gravesend on 
Sunday is a thing you never heard 
of, isn’t it? O Joe, to think that 
we should ever get old and be 
hypocrites! ‘To think that we can 
only last ten years or so, and then 
have to give up being jolly, and pre- 
tend we like being miserable ! Isn’t 
it too bad? And, Joe, Joe, did 
you ever think that I should be 
such a fool, such a great big silly 
fool, as to marry that—that—’ 

‘My cousin Chauncey, Julia? I 
did not think it; nor did you. But 
you did it. To know yourself, Mrs. 
Chauncey, is the end of all philo- 
sophy.’ 


CHAPTER XII. 
Marton was at work before Adie 
was dressed or Fred had risen, when 
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a letter was brought her, address- 
ed Marion Revel ‘out court, with- 
out, that is, the ordinary gracious 
prefix of miss or madam. The 
writing was slovenly and half edu- 
cated, the spelling was loose; but 
the postmark was Comb Leigh, and 
Marion tore it open with a trem- 
bling hand. She read it with be- 
wilderment. 

‘Marion Revel,’ it began, ‘ my 
husband has received the letter 
which you caused to be sent to 
him. He wishes me to say that 
he will give you nothing. That is 
all. For my own part, I beg to 
assure you, with the most profound 
respect, that you can do no harm 
to him, and that you had better not 
try it on. I defy you.—Yours to 
command, JuLIA Cuacoms.—P.S. 
I know all about it.’ 

There was a second postscript, 
written in a shaky hand, outside 
the envelope : 

‘She won't let me send you any 
money. Ask Joseph.—C. C.’ 

What did it mean? Marion read 
and re-read the letter. 

Presently Adie appeared. 

‘Read that extraordinary letter, 
Adie dear. ‘Tell me what it means, 
if you can.’ 

‘It is from the new Mrs. Cha- 
comb. I met the doctor yester- 
day—’ 

‘ Adie, I hope you remembered 
your promise not to speak to him 
about—’ 

‘We did not talk about you, 
dear. I told him about Fred and 
the five pounds; and he laughed, 
and offered to give me some more.’ 

‘You did not take it ?” 

‘No, Marion, I did not. Then 
he told me about Chauncey Cha- 
comb. He has married his house- 
keeper. I suppose the name of the 
lady is Julia. Evidently it is from 
her. Poor Mr. Chacomb! He used 
to be kind to us in his way.’ 

* But what does the letter mean ? 

‘It means, Marion, I suspect— 
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it means that Fred has been writ- 
ing for money.’ 

‘O Adie, he would not; he 
could not 

‘He could, because he has 
written at different times to every- 
body who would lend him any. 
My dear Marion, Fred is one of 
the lilies who neither can nor will 
toil and spin. He only borrows.’ 

‘But to Chauncey Chacomb? 
Oh, it would be impossible for him 
to write to Chauncey Chacomb.’ 

‘ He wrote once to the doctor, I 
know, because the doctor told me 
so; and he is always writing to 
Lord Rodney Benbow.’ 

*O Fred, Fred, what will be- 
come of us?’ sighed Marion. 

She thought of what the doctor 
had prophesied, that all the noble- 
ness left in her brother would drop 
out of him little by little, till there 
should be no spark left at all; and 
she felt that this was a beginning 
of the end. What was she to do? 

‘It is clear what will become of 
Fred,’ said her sister, who was in 
a harsh mood towards her brother 
in consequence of the embargo laid 
upon the four sovereigns. ‘ It is 
clear enough that Fred never means 
to do anything except live upon 
his friends. Marion, don’t say any- 
thing. Iam as fond of my brother 
as you can be, but I am not so 
blind to his faults. I told you about 
the money yesterday. In the even- 
ing there was nothing left ; he had 
paid away the whole of it in a single 
day. He does not go into the City 
at all, as he pretends; he spends 
the whole day—think of it, Marion, 
the whole day long—in billiard- 
rooms, playing pool for sixpences. 
When he is lucky, he wins three or 
four shillings a day, and sometimes 
more ; with this he goes to a restau- 
rant and dines well. When he is 
unlucky, he makes you give him 
money for dinner, and dines well 
too—’ 


‘Don’t, Adie! You are unjust.’ 
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‘No; ITamtrue. Whatever we 
do, Marion, whatever you do—for 
I can do nothing—we shall be al- 
ways burdened with the weight of 
our brother, who is more idle than 
the shifting shadows.’ 

The door opened, and he came 
in fresh from dressing, radiant, 
handsome, and graceful. 

Marion gave him the letter to 
read. 

‘Who is Julia Chacomb?’ he 
asked, with the least possible blush. 

‘ Mr. Chacomb has marriedagain 
—to his housekeeper.’ 

‘Oh, I wish I had known it,’ 
said Fred. 

‘Frederick, is it possible that 
you have written for money to Mr. 
Chauncey Chacomb ?” 

‘Yes, Marion, I have.’ He tried 
to put on a defiant and even con- 
sciously innocent air, but it was a 
failure ; his eyes dropped before 
her look. ‘ Yes, Marion, I have.’ 

‘Do you often write to people 
for money ?” 

‘Sometimes I do. I write to 
whoever I think will help me. Iam 
the head of the house, and I act as 
I think best in theinterests of usall.’ 

The girls looked at each other, 
Marion in dismay. 

‘Fred, Iam in earnest,’ she said 
after a little. ‘ You are not to write 
to any one again for money. It is 
dishonourable.’ 

‘I am the best judge of that,’ he 
said. 

‘Then judge so for yourself. 
Above all, remember once for all, 
that I will not have any letters 
written to Chauncey Chacomb. 
There are reasons—O heavens, 
are there not reasons?—why we 
can never, never, not in the last 
extremities of poverty, apply to 
Chauncey Chacomb.’ 

‘You talk strangely, Marion,’ 
said her brother. 

‘You talk wisely, Marion,’ said 
her sister. 

‘ You forget, perhaps,’ continued 
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Frederick, ‘that I am the master 
of my own actions.’ 

‘No, I do not forget. You will 
do what you think best without 
any interference from us. But one 
thing I can do— 

‘ Marion !’ cried Adie, alarmed. 

‘ Adie, let me say it for once, 
and have done with it. The time 
is come when we must understand 
each other. Our father was the 
most honourable man in all the 
world—thank God for it, Adie !— 
and I try to follow in his steps. 
You may stay with us as long as 
you will do the same ; we shall not 
grudge you all you want, if we can 
afford it; we will give you what we 
can, we will spare and save for you; 
but I will not, I cannot keep even 
my own brother in the same house 
with me if I cease to think him— 
a gentleman.’ 

Fred was perfectly silent. 

‘ Fred dear,’ she continued, car- 
essing his head as if he were a child, 
‘will you promise me— promise 
me, my dear—to write no more 
such letters? If we cannot give 
you quite all the luxuries you would 
like, we will give you all we can. 
The other day Adie went without 
food all day, in order that you 
might dine well. You took all the 
money that our only friend had 
given her; to-day you shall have 
what we have, only leave us enough 
to buy something—it matters little 
what—to eat. Do what you like, 
my brother, if you cannot work or 
find work to do, but spare us dis- 
honour ; let us keep our name, at 
least, from the mouths of people. 
Surely this is a little thing to ask 
you.’ 

Fred rose with something like 
an oath upon his lips, but it was 
bravado, not rage. He was not so 
hardened as not to feel the justice 
of his sister’s reproaches. 

‘ Let me go, Marion. One would 
think I was a—a—devil—a fiend. 
Is it I who keep you starving? Is 
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it I who keep you living in this mi- 
serable hole, when—’ 

‘It is, Fred—you, and nobody 
else,’ said Adie. ‘ Marion has made 
nearly three pounds a week for 
months. With that and her own 
income we could all three easily 
live in a cottage, where there was 
fresh air at least. Out of the three 
you have taken two. And what 
have you done with it?’ 

‘Why should I not write to 
Chauncey Chacomb? He was my 
father’s best friend—his only friend. 
It is his duty to help us. Marion, 
you forget yourself strangely when 
you lecture me on points of honour. 
Remember, if you please, that I 
have all my life associated with 
none but gentlemen and men of 
honour. I have—’ 

‘Once more, my brother, under- 
stand me clearly. So long as I can 
make the money for you I shall not 
complain, provided—lI will not re- 
peat it.’ 

He left his breakfast untasted, 
seized his hat, and went out. 

‘I am glad you spoke, Marion 
dear,’ said Adie ; ‘ not that it will 
do much good, but it shows Fred 
what we think. My dear, I will 
try to get something for myself to 
do—lI will indeed—-so as to relieve 
you a little.’ 

Marion shook her head and 
laughed through her tears. 

* Poor Adie! I do not think you 
will do much good, but you may 
try. Women’s work is not for girls 
who have no training and no art. 
Go and consult my wrinkled little 
friend the schoolmaster; you can 
get nothing but good advice from 
him.’ 

‘Why cannot I paint like you, 
Marion? It seems so easy.’ 

Adie’s notions ofart were limited. 
She could understand colour, as 
was proved by her dress, but she 
had no more feeling for form than 
generally belongs to her sex. It 
is strange that the sense of beauty 
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—the sixth sense—is so deficient in 
one half of the human race. Men 
very early learned it: witness the 
names in that brief chronicle of 
antediluvian women. Eve's name 
means breath of life : she is simply 
the mother, because poor Adam, 
for want of the means of compari- 
son, failed to appreciate her beauty 
atits true worth. Presently we get 
other names, which show the birth 
and the progress of art, which is the 
recognition of beauty. Adah, ‘the 
beautiful,’ and Zillah, ‘the shadow,’ 
are wives of the first antediluvians 
who had a discerning eye. After 
Zillah came her daughter Naamah, 
‘the lovely,’ who marks the pe- 
riod when men first began to be 
carried out of themselves by the 
radiance of a woman’s beauty. The 
way was thus prepared for Helen. 
Philandering is, indeed, of extreme 
antiquity, for Lamech, who ‘slew 
a young man to his hurt,’ was its 
inventor. But neither Naamah, 
nor Zillah, nor Adah understood, 
we may be sure, her own beauty, 
or the reason of the power she 
possessed over men. 

Fred Revel went away in a sore 
and savage frame ofmind. Marion’s 
plain speaking humiliated him— 
everything that was true seemed to 
humiliate him. And, moreover, 
there were anxieties and difficulties 
of which Marion knew nothing, 
which, if he dared to tell her, might 
bring some excuse for his letter to 
Chauncey Chacomb. He was in 
a sore scrape, a far worse scrape 
than Marion suspected. 

Life looked black indeed to the 
young man as he turned into the 
street that bright spring morning. 
It was not only that he had spent 
on himself money which might have 
given comfort to his sisters’ lives, 
nor was it that he had written let- 
ters to every man who might help 
him with money. As for the for- 
mer, perhaps he did not know the 
sacrifices daily made on his behalf, 
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or if he knew, he set the knowledge 
aside with the reflection that the 
condition of things was only tem- 
porary, and would be changed—as 
soon as he got his appointment ; 
and as for borrowing money, any- 
body might do that. To be sure, 
in every man’s case there is a limit 
to the borrowing power, and Fred 
had arrived at his extreme tether, 
without being known in any single 
case to have repaid again. He 
borrowed, like Dicky Carew, from 
everybody, even from that worthy 
himself. Unlike Dicky, whose little 
earnings were always encroached 
upon by his own habits of lending . 
to brethren in distress, Fred Revel 
never lent to any one. What he 
got he spent in fostering the de- 
lusion that he belonged to the 
wealthy, at least the easy class. 4 It 
was not selfish so much as foolish. 
He lived for ever in that fool’s 
paradise about which we have 
spoken before; he told himself a 
thousand times a day that better 
days were coming, and he looked 
for the better days, to that most 
unsteady of supports, a patron. 
Some men are so weak that they 
cannot place the real situation be- 
fore themselves; they live in an 
atmosphere of self-deceit of their 
own making ; they veil their figures 
in a cloud, which hides the con- 
tours and obscures the surround- 
ings. 

There was one great reason why 
Fred should not run in a groove 
like the rest of the world—he had 
no money, and he could not work. 
That was it: he could not work. 
He had never been able to study 
at school; it was a grand mistake 
to send him to Oxford ; he cared 
nothing for reading. Unless he 
had work in the open air he could 
live but one life, that of the lazza- 
roni, who bask in the sun and let 
the days slip by. He ought to 
have been a sailor. 

Modern society takes no account 











of these unfortunates; and yet it is 
this class which feeis most deeply 
the consequences of man’s first 
disobedience and his fall ; they are 
the brethren most to be pitied, for 
with them the earning of bread by 
desk labour is torture, mental and 
physical. We do not pity them 
even ; we only despise them. The 
average workman has no words to 
express his contempt for him who 
cannot work; the structure of so- 
ciety has no place for him. Per- 
haps in a more advanced civilisa- 
tion the disease will be recognised 
as a somewhat uncommon but in- 
curable phenomenon, and hospitals 
will be provided, with gardens, 
music, dancing, and art—every- 
thing but love-making, because the 
disease may be hereditary—for the 
lazy ones of the earth. Of course, 
the accidental possession of money 
will not be considered an excuse 
for keeping out of the hospital ; 
that, on the other hand, will help 
to furnish the less fortunate with 
the graces of life. 

There was, then, a more bitter 
sting than Marion knew of when 
she roused herself to say, for the 
first time in her life, words of bit- 
terness to this shallow-hearted and 
feather-brained brother. 

And then there was Winifred to 
think of. 

He walked with those uneven 
steps which mark a mind ill at 
ease, and with quick impatient 
gestures to his favourite haunt, the 
billiard-room. No one was there 
but the marker, practising with in- 
finite patience a stroke with which 
to astonish the habitual players. 

‘I want to know,’ Fred began,— 
‘I want to know if you can do 
anything for me about that money 
I borrowed ?” 

‘Nothing. I told you so at the 
beginning. That’s the sixth time 
running I’ve made this stroke. If 
he won't renew, you must pay up.’ 
‘I can’t pay up.’ 
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The marker whistled meaningly, 
and chalked his cue. 

‘I have tried, but I do not know 
what to do. It’s thirty-seven 
pounds three and tenpence.’ 

‘Thirty-seven three ten. Ah, 
and counting interest, say forty ; 
there is always something or other 
which they put on. Saul is a 
devil of a fellow at totting up.’ 

‘You took me to him.’ 

‘I did; that’s quite true. I 
told you he would let you have 
money, and he did. At good 
interest, and on security, Saul will 
let anybody have money. He 
would discount a bill for the devil 
with pleasure, if there was a re- 
spectable name at the back. You 
signed a paper, and took what he 
gave you.’ 

‘Ten pounds and a box of cigars. 
That was all I got.’ 

‘It doesn’t seem much; but 
there, you know, you would have 
it; and you were so certain that 
you would get your appointment 
before this, that you would have 
taken a thousand if he’d let you. 
Come now, don’t blame me.’ 

‘What can he do?’ Fred asked 
anxiously, 

‘I don’t know. If there is any 
way of getting his money back, he 
will try that way. If there isn’t, 
he’ll make it hot for you some 
other way. Lord bless you, I 
knew how it would happen. I’ve 
gone through it all myself, only it 
was a long time ago. You must 
pay up, or he'll put on the screw.’ 

The speaker was a short thick- 
set man, whose beard was gray and 
his hair touched with gray—a man 
well on the shady side of fifty. 

‘I saw it all coming from the 
very beginning, and here it is. You 
have got a nice light touch with a 
cue, and you come here for the 
sixpenny lives. You bounce about 
your family, but you’ve got no 
money and know no trade. There 
is only one trade open to you.’ 
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‘What is that?’ asked the young 
man, with a flush. 

‘Mine. I was a gentleman once. 
Not for very long; but a gentle- 
man to begin with. My father 
served his Majesty King George 
III., and carried colours in the 
Peninsula. How did I come down 
to this ? By the very same road that 
you are travelling, Mr. Revel; 
exactly the same road. Young 
gentlemen who dislike work, and 
can play billiards, take to playing 
billiards for money. Those who 
play billiards for a living end in 
marking at billiards for a living. 
Lord bless you, it’s as plain as a 
pikestaff. Go the round of the 
rooms, ask them all to tell you 
what brought them to it, you will 
hear much about the same story. 
You wouldn’t shake hands with me 
now, would you? I don’t mind it, 
my boy; not a bit. My word, I 
was a much finer fellow than you 
at one time. 

‘We wore whiskers then, and no 
beard. Cavalry men wore a mous- 
tache. We had long hair brushed 
in waves ; we had frock-coats tight 
at the waist ; high shirt-collars and 
large neckties. I think I see myself 
now, going down Bond-street with 
Captain Rook and Lord Deuceace, 
arm in arm, as if the pavement 
belonged to us. They both went 
to the dogs worse than me, poor 
beggars! There, you've read 
Thackeray’s History of Deuceace, 
of course. I always wanted to sit 
to Thackeray myself, only I never 
got the chance. I would have put 
him up to a tip or two. 

‘As to being satisfied with my 
present aristocratic mode of life, 
I can’t say Iam. Would I change 
it? I certainly would if I could. 
But there’s only one state of life for 
which I would change it, and that’s 
a weekly allowance—say three 
pound a week, enough for my 
quiet brandy-and-water and my 
pipe. After all, it is not so very 
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bad. None of the crew ever come 
here ; and if they did, they would 
not know their old chum. As for 
the broken-down ones—that’s most 
of the set-—we never speak when 
we do meet. We pass on and pre- 
tend not to know each other. 
Deuceace went to the bad alto- 
gether, as you know, perhaps. I 
think the turf zs worse than the 
billiard-table. Here, you see, you 
only ruin yourself. Over the races 
you ruin the poor devils who w// 
bet as well. Cards are bad, because 
in the long-run you take to playing 
with marked packs. That’s what 
Captain Rook came to grief over. 
When I last heard of him it was 
from Charley Fetherstone. He saw 
him at the Grand Prix in Paris, 
with a pari mutuel, and in the 
evening came across him in a two- 
franc hell. Now at billiards you 
may play dark, and that isn’t a 
nice thing for a gentleman to come 
to; but, curse it, that’s the worst 
you can do. No one can say a 
worse thing of me than that. After 
all, as you see, you can always pick 
up an honest living when you've 
forgotten that you are a gentleman.’ 

Fred groaned. The marker 
warmed up in his recollections 
and went on: 

‘Charley Fetherstone has not 
donesowell, though. He wouldcom- 
bine the three: gambled, betted, 
and played billiards. A very dash- 
ing and brilliant fellow he was ; but 
somehow it all came to nothing. 
He should have stuck to one thing, 
you see, like me. What with being 
ducked for a welsher at Hampton, 
expelled his club for turning up the 
king at écarté, and getting known 
all over London for dark play, he 
hadn’t a chance in theend. I met 
him a few months ago carrying a 
pair of advertising boards. Think 
of that. And Charley once the 
dandiest young fellow in all Bond- 
street. I was coming along here 
with my old briar-root in my mouth 
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when I saw him. I saw his eyes 
flash, and then he dropped them, 
and plodded on like most of the 
board-carrying lot, noticing no- 
thing. I couldn’t help myself. I 
had five shillings in my pocket— 
two half-crowns—and I slipped one 
into his hand. “ Take that, mate,” I 
said, rough, you know. ‘ What’s 
this for?” says Charley, staring at 
me, with the best bit of acting you 
ever saw in your life. “I never 
saw you before, mate.” ‘“ No more 
you did, old fellow,” I said. ‘Quite 
so; no more you did. We never 
clapped eyes on each other till this 
blessed minute, did we?” “That's 
why I gave you the half-crown. 
Better luck to you, Charley Fether- 
stone!” He never answered, but 
he dropped his head, and went on 
plodding in the mud. Poor devil! 
poor devil !’ 

Fred listened with a swelling 
heart. Was all the world, then, 
going to prophesy disaster ? 

‘Well, young gentleman, that’s 
all. I’ve told you your lines as 
near as Ican readthem. Youcan 
play billiards, and you can't work, 
and you don’t want.’ 

Perhaps he spoke out of pure 
kindliness, and from a desire to 
warn the young man; _ perhaps 
from the cynical depths of a dark 
experience. 

‘What security did you give Saul 
for the money ?” 

‘A bill of sale on my furniture.’ 

‘Very well, then; let him have 
the furniture. What does a young 
fellow like you want with furniture? 
Your chambers are in the Temple, 
are they not? Let them clear you 
out, and be hanged to them! Go 
home and put everything valuable 
in your pocket. I remember when 
Dick Latitat the lawyer—he’s a 
judge in India now—found out 
there was going to be an execu- 
tion served on him in chambers, 
he moved everything out at dead 
of night to a friend who lived 
opposite, and in the morning, when 
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the Philistines came, the spoil was 
gone. Don’t you do that, because 
a bill of sale is a serious thing. 
Let them take the lot, and you'll 
be easier without it.’ 

Fred sat down on one of the 
seats that ran round the room, and 
looked blankly before him. A 
billiard-marker ! Dr. Chacomb had 
advised him to become an adver- 
tising tout. Such was the opin- 
ion of the world about him. He 
could not even reply to the marker’s 
prophecy ; for it seemed as if sud- 
denly the very foundations of his 
life were giving way beneath him. 
Where could he get this money? 
And if he did not get it, how to 
break the blow to Marion? For 
he knew well enough the imme- 
diate effect of his inability to pay. 
He had given, in fact, a bill of sale 
on the furniture, nominally his 
own, in his capacity as ‘ head of 
the house.’ 

‘Come, don’t give way,’ said his 
friend. ‘ You owe me a matter of 
five shillings or so; we will chalk 
that off if you’re so hard up as all 
that. Try and borrow the money. 
See Saul, and ask him to make 
terms.’ 

Fred went away and sought the 
money-lender. He was a middle- 
aged man dressed in sporting guise ; 
he satina little office without any sign 
of office-work except a safe ; there 
was a table and there were chairs ; 
the table was covered with sporting 
papers, and Mr. Saul was reading 
one of them. His manner was not 
calculated to prejudice a stranger 
in his favour; it was uneasy, while 
it affected ease ; it was half familiar 
and half distant; the manner of 
one who is an Ishmaelite in the 
world—feared and distrusted by the 
very men whom he most obliges. 
It is the penalty of the profession. 
Money-lending, the mystery of the 
hangman, and the discharge of the 
duties of sherift’s officer, may rank 
together as the three least desirable 
of callings. 
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‘True to time, Mr. Revel,’ he 
said. ‘I expected you in a day or 
two. Sit down. Come to dis- 
charge your little account? It is 
not due yet, though ; not for three 
days. Let me see.’ He consulted 
a note-book and opened his safe. 
‘Here is the account—thirty-nine 
nineteen and eleven.’ 

‘Why don’t you say forty at 
once? And to think that it is only 
six months ago, and all I got was 
ten pounds !’ 

‘I beg your pardon, Mr. Revel. 
You took ten pounds in gold and 
a box of most valuable cigars, 
which you might have sold for— 
Ah, well, we need not go into that. 
Shall I write you a receipt ? 

‘No; I have not got any 
money.’ 

The man looked at him with a 
feigned surprise. 

‘No money? Thatis awkward, 
for the note will be due in three 
days.’ 

‘I can’t help it. You must give 
me a little time. Come, Mr. Saul, 
you do not want the money to-day 
or to-morrow. Give mea month 
to look about me.’ 

‘ That is not the way to conduct 
business, Mr. Revel. The little 
trifle—itis certainlya very smallsum 
—is wanted by me imperatively to 
make up a large sum due to a 
friend, a debt of honour. In fact, 
I must have it. You gave me a 
bill of sale, did you not? Yes. 
Really it would be very disagree- 
able— Come, Mr. Revel, you will 
go away and borrow the money of 
some friend, I am sure. I would 
not press you if I were not obliged. 
I tell you what I will do. Find 
me a good name, and I will do 
another bill for you. I will give 
you three days yet.’ This was a 
gracious concession, because three 
days is the exact space allowed by 
the law. ‘You shall have three 
days, and then— But no doubt we 
shall have a better account in that 
time. Anything like good security, 
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my dear sir, good security—rever- 
sion, mortgage, post-obits, the 
name of a good friend—I will ob- 
lige you in any way possible. You 
shall never call me a hard man.’ 

There was one chance yet. He 
would go and see his old and long- 
suffering friend, Lord Rodney Ben- 
bow. Lord Rodney’s wild oats 
had long since been sown ; he was 
going in for political life; he was 
private secretary to the Earl of 
Cromarty; he was proposing to 
stand for a family borough in the 
Conservative interest at the next 
election ; he was already a most 
respectable man; and it was not 
at all his intention to keep up an 
intimacy with a man like his former 
friend Revel, who was just hover- 
ing with uncertain wing on the 
outskirts of civilised society. He 
received him, however, with a show 
of the old cordiality, and shook 
hands with him. 

‘What is it, Revel? Are you 
in a mess again ?” 

‘I am always in a mess.’ 

‘You certainly always are. How 
much is it this time ?’ 

‘Forty pounds. I borrowed it 
a year ago. Got ten pounds and 
a box of cigars of Saul the money- 
lender.’ 

‘I know the scoundrel well.’ 

‘I gave a bill of sale for it on 
the furniture.’ 

‘I was not aware that you had 
any furniture.’ 

Fred coloured. He had not 
thought it necessary to inform his 
distinguished friend of the exact 
conditions of his life. 

‘And now you cannot meet it. 
Well, let the man clear off the 
sticks. I suppose the furniture of 
your chamber is not very precious 
to you.’ He, like the marker, 
thought Fred was living by him- 
self. ‘He will probably lose by 
the bargain. Let him come and 
take it.’ 

‘I thought that perhaps you 
would—’ 
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‘Lend you the money? My 
dear fellow, I haven't got it. Do 
you know that I have lent you 
more than fifty during the last two 
years? I don’t want to bother 
you about it, and I daresay you 
will be all right some day, but a 
younger son has not too much to 
spare. Why don’t you do some- 
thing for yourself ?” 

‘Did you remember to speak 
about my application at the Colo- 
nial Office ?” 

‘I did. It’s no good, my boy. 
They are pestered with applica- 
tions. There are seven hundred 
names down at the Colonial Office 
already. They will not give you 
anything. You must abandon the 
notion of a Government appoint- 
ment altogether.’ 

‘And at the Foreign Office? I 
know French.’ 

* Everybody knows _ French. 
Come, Revel, let me speak frankly. 
You are going down-hill; it’s a 
bad sign when a man _ borrows 
sovereigns ; and now there’s this 
business of the bill. Set to work 
on something—what the deuce does 
it matter what ? A man can do any- 
thing nowadays. Why, my younger 
brother is going into a merchant’s 
office next week. Don’t fly into a 
rage with an old friend. Give up 
running after shadows. You will get 
nothing from the Government, no- 
thing at all ; there is no department 
of the Civil Service that you can 
get into by examination; and as 
your father did not do the sensible 
thing with you, and give you a 
chance in the army, you must try 
something else. Be reasonable, 
old boy. You and I were too much 
together once. It did not hurt me 
much to get rusticated, but it 
played the deuce with you. Try and 
see things in their right light ; give 
up family tradition and Oxford 
prejudice, and take anything. No 
one whose opinion is worth any- 
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thing to you will think twice about 
what you are. And now, Fred 
my boy, good-bye. Let the furni- 
ture go to the money-lending 
fellow ; give up billiards and the 
West-end, and go in for work, like 
me. If I can help you, I will. 
Only let the world see that you 
can help yourself.’ 

Fred mechanically took his hand 
and left him. It was dismissal. 
There was no hope from that quar- 
ter, nor from any other. In three 
days’ time the money-lender would 
execute his threat and sell them 
up. Sharp lessons, but they came, 
like the admonition to the unfortun- 
ates in Tartarus, too late. 

‘ Discite justitiam moniti, et non temnere 
divos.’ 
‘Admirable advice! says Scarron 
the scoffer, ‘ but what is the good 
of it down there? 

Quite so. Fred had learned 
from the doctor that he was a lazy 
vaurien ; from Marion that he had 
disgraced and dishonoured himself 
by writing begging letters ; from 
the billiard-marker that his ulti- 
mate profession was undoubtedly to 
mark at billiards; and from Lord 
Rodney Benbow that he was cer- 
tainly going down-hill. It was 
quite true ; but he had got lower 
than anybody knew, and now he 
was going to be found out by 
Marion. All the humiliations he 
had experienced were nothing in 
comparison with this. Winifred 
would know it, too. Adrienne 
would know it. They would have 
bare walls for shelter, for every- 
thing would be seized. What could 
he do? How fend off the blow? 

Winifred would cry, and believe 
him when he told her something 
in mitigation of the offence ; Adie 
would laugh bitterly and smite him 
with winged words ; but this was 
nothing compared with the reproach 
he would read in the eyes of 
Marion, 


[To be continued.]} 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
A STARTLING DISCOVERY. 


‘Woo is that letter from?’ asked 
Mr. Albert Northbrooke, the solici- 
tor, one morning, of his wife. 

‘ Margaret Luxton.’ 

‘Oh, Margaret! Ah! she isin 
good quarters. The idea of Marcus 
Borodaile wanting to marry her. 
And what is the news? It seems 
to be a long letter.’ 

*It is.’ 

‘Is there nothing that will in- 
terest me ?” 

‘I don’t think there is much,’ 


replied Mrs. Northbrooke. ‘ Mar- 
garet writes, amongst other things, 
that Miss Albina Northbrooke is 
engaged to be married—to Mr. 
Lewis Harding !’ 


‘Indeed! I seem to have heard 
that name in connection with some- 
body. I know, with a pretty girl 
that scoundrel John Vine is guar- 
dian to, and wants to marry. This 
must be good news to Vine— 
the devil take him! Anything 
else ?” 

‘No—nothing you would care 
to hear about.’ 

‘It won’t be much of a marriage 
for Margaret Luxton if Marcus 
doesn’t pull up, and that he’ll never 
do. He is one of the wrong sort !’ 

‘I hope not, indeed. Poor 
girl—’ 

‘ She’s a saint, and he’s a sinner ! 
Egad, that’s like us, Alice, isn’t it? 
You are the saint, and I am the 
sinner. Andsucha sinner! Ha, 
ha! I wonder whether the post 
has brought me any business this 


morning. But I dare say not. Why 
don’t people quarrel and fly at 
each other’s throats, and then 
come to me to get ’em out of their 
difficulties? However, Providence 
doesn’t see fit to bless me. Can’t 
you explain why, my dear Alice? 
You go to chapel often enough. 
Why don’t I come in for a share of 
the good things? for then some of 
‘em would fall in your way. Ah, 
I once thought a pious wife would 
bring me a blessing—deuce a bit 
has it done anything of the kind! 
Coming! Who’s called?’ 

‘Mr. Kenneway,’ answered a 
clerk, who had just opened the 
door leading from Mr. Albert 
Northbrooke’s dining-room into 
his office. 

‘Kenneway! At this time of 
the morning’ said Albert North- 
brooke, rising from his breakfast- 
table ; ‘it is scarcely ten o’clock. 
What does he want? Something 
wrong with him, of course. Ishould 
not be surprised if he’s going off his 
head again.’ 

_Mr. Albert Northbrooke found 
poor Mr. Kenneway walking to 
and fro in his office in an excited 
state. 

‘ Hullo, Mr. Kenneway, what is 
it?’ asked the solicitor, not un- 
kindly. 

‘I am not feeling well,’ replied 
the unhappy man. ‘I have been 
irritable and excited for days, and 
tried to work the mental excite- 
ment off, but can’t manage to do 
it.’ 

* Sit down, sit down,’ said Albert 
Northbrooke, ‘and rest yourself, 
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and I will send you home. You 
have nothing to say to me on busi- 
ness, I suppose ?” 

‘ Nothing, nothing.’ 

Northbrooke saw what was com- 
ing, and guessed, as he looked at 
the agitated face and convulsed 
hands of his unfortunate client, 
what had been happening. ‘If 
this sort of thing goes on,’ thought 
the solicitor, ‘ Kenneway will be in 
the asylum again before long.’ 
Poor Mr. Kenneway had been 
studying, or rather trying to study, 
of late, and found that it was use- 
less to make the effort. Then, in 
his shocking despair, he had striven 
to forget his anguish as he had been 
accustomed to forget it before. 
Poor Mr. Kenneway had drunk 
himself into stupor, and he was once 
more threatened, as a consequence, 
with an attack of delirium. Un- 
scrupulous Mr. Northbrooke pitied 
him unfeignedly. 

‘I am very wretched, North- 
My mind 


brooke, very wretched. 
seems gone, or going. I have tried 


to work again, and cannot. What 
shall I do? what shall Ido?’ And 
he got up again and paced the room 
restlessly. 

‘You are not fit to walk home by 
yourself. I will send one of my 
clerks with you. Rayner,’ he cried, 
and Mr. Northbrooke began scrib- 
bling on a piece of paper,—‘ run 
with that to Singleton’s, the doc- 
tor’s, and then walk home with Mr. 
Kenneway,’ he whispered, as a clerk 
entered. 

Mr. Northbrooke had written a 
few lines requesting a medical man 
to visit Mr. Kenneway immediately 
at his house. The clerk soon re- 
turned, and then prepared to attend 
Mr. Kenneway. 

‘The doctor will be there in an 
hour,’ he said in a low voice to his 
master. 

Poor Mr. Kenneway, accom- 
panied by the clerk, left the office ; 
the other clerks looking up at 
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him as he passed through their 
room. 

‘That unhappy devil has been 
drinking, of course,’ said Mr. North- 
brooke to himself, as he seated 
himself at his office table, ‘and is 
nearly mad. He will be quite mad 
one day. What an unlucky beggar! 
Was to have done great things, 
and has done nothing. I pity 
him ; upon my soul I pity him al- 
most as much as I do myself, and 
that is saying a great deal. We 
are both unlucky ; and we neither 
of us deserve our misfortune. My 
brains ought to have got memoney ; 
and they haven’t. His brains ought 
to have got him some conspicuous 
position in the world; and they 
haven’t. Poor Kenneway! and, 
for the matter of that, poor Albert 
Northbrooke! Here goes into 
somebody,’ cried the solicitor, seiz- 
ing a pen and a sheet of paper. 
‘So, Mr. Tomkins, you can’t pay 
Mr. Laver's account, can’t you? 
Well, here’s a reminder—a sharp 
one—and if you don't cash up by 
twelve o'clock the day after to- 
morrow, by Jove, you shall have a 
writ!’ 

And in this well-known way Mr. 
Northbrooke disposed of his reflec- 
tions on the dismal fate of Arthur 
Kenneway, and the injustice of the 
world that had treated neither him- 
self nor Mr. Kenneway according 
to their conspicuous merits. 

In the mean time his wife was 
reading Margaret Luxton’s letter a 
second time. It contained much 
about Margaret herself, and it re- 
ferred to other matters, as well, 
in which Mrs. Northbrooke felt a 
large amount of interest. 

Margaret had written very fully 
about Albina’s engagement to Mr. 
Lewis Harding, and had enclosed 
a photograph of Lewis. Mrs. 
Northbrooke’s eyebrows contracted 
as she saw the photograph ; then 
she looked at it with keen scrutiny, 
and finally pondered over the let- 
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ter some while. At last she rose 
from the table, and went to her 
room. ‘There was a large bureau 
here. This she opened slowly, and 
from an under drawer took a mass 
of papers, and began to read them. 
Many of them were almost yellow 
with age. She sat at the bureau 
nearly an hour, undisturbed by any 
one. 

It would have been scarcely pos- 
sible for two persons to have 
differed more than Albert North- 
brooke and his wife ; and yet their 
marriage was said to have been a 
love marriage. By to-day Mrs. 
Northbrooke had made a full dis- 
covery as to the kind of man her 
husband was. She knew that he 
was unscrupulous, greedy, and 
false. The discovery had shocked 
her terribly at first. A woman of 
deep and earnest feeling, she suf- 
fered in a double sense from her 
intimacy with her husband's vices. 
As a wife, she knew that she must 
bear her yoke patiently. This 
was the teaching of that Book 
which she studied daily. Care 
and disappointment —- the con- 
stantly growing knowledge that 
Albert Northbrooke was a_ bad 
man—had aged her; for although 
she was not fifty, her hair was 
perfectly white, and had been so 
for years; and her comely, quiet 
face, with gray eyes like Margaret 
Luxton’s, had a worn, anxious look 
which told its own most legible 
tale. But for other and higher in- 
terests, Albert Northbrooke’s wife 
would have been one of the sad- 
dest of women living. 

She and her niece, Margaret 
Luxton, had always been great 
friends. In all the experience of 
Margaret no one showed a deeper 
sympathy and kinder interest than 
Mrs. Northbrooke. To her, too, 
Margaret had been accustomed 
to pour out many of her most 
cherished thoughts and experi- 
ences. When Sir Marcus Boro- 
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daile made known his love to 
Margaret, her aunt was at first— 
and perhaps most naturally—op- 
posed to the idea of her giving en- 
couragement to such an idea as 
marriage with a man whose cha- 
racter was Wild Marcus Boradaile ! 
She indeed urged her niece not to 
see him again. In time, however, 
she came to adopt less stringent 
views. It was clear to her that 
Marcus was earnestly in love with 
her niece ; and after Margaret had 
had one or two interviews with 
him, Mrs. Northbrooke saw him 
herself, and spoke to him about 
Margaret. From this interview 
her prejudice began to vanish. 
What genuine woman is there— 
how earnest soever her views of 
life may be, how earnest soever in 
believing that those who marry 
should sympathise with the same 
hopes, and be moved by the same 
aspirations—who can look harshly 
and coldly on a drama _ where, 
with many perplexities, differences, 
imperfections, the story is founded 
on sincere and passionate love? 
Certainly Mrs. Albert Northbrooke 
was unable to do so. ‘If I might 
only be permitted to save him, 
aunt,’ cried Margaret, ‘what an 
ineffable joy it will be to me !’ 

Well therefore might Mrs. North- 
brooke read her niece’s letter with 
great interest by reason of its re- 
ference to Sir Marcus Borodaile. 
But there were other reasons, as 
I have hinted—strange, weighty 
reasons — which increased her 
interest in it, and which had 
led to her bringing forth these 
old papers — sad mementoes of 
events which had happened in 
the foregone years—and to re-read- 
ing a most mournful story once 
again. 

Margaret's letter to her aunt was 
as follows : 

* Pembridge-square, Aug. 187—. 

‘My dear Aunt,—I hope you 

will not think that I have forgotten 
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you because I have not written for 
some time. Nota day passes but 
I think of you, and of the many 
happy days we have spent to- 
gether. I do not, perhaps, wonder 
at your expressing some fears lest 
I should be influenced by worldly 
interests, as I am staying with 
those to whom such interests ap- 
peal with their greatest strength. 
But I hope from my heart that I 
am not their slave, and that I shall 
never become one. Nevertheless, 
dear aunt, I find that I have 
formed many incorrect views upon 
the conduct and motives of those 
whose station in life was higher 
than my own, and whose pursuits 
were so different. 

*I know that I have been pre- 
judiced and narrow, that there is 
real goodness of heart and un- 
feigned sincerity of purpose with 
many whom I had always looked 
upon as given up solely to selfish- 
ness and Godless living. But be- 
cause I say this, pray do not think 
that I am in anywise less serious 
than I was when I bade you 
“farewell,” or that I am _ ever 
likely to regard the world than as 
a place where I must walk with 
cautious steps, eyes open, and 
with many prayers that I may be 
directed aright. Daily, daily I 
pray that I may value all things at 
their proper worth, and give my 
heart unswervingly to the best. 

‘I think often of the little chapel 
at Bexton. The words of life came 
to me in it, and therefore the place 
must always be precious to me. I 
long till I sit within its walls once 
again. Pray for me, dearest aunt ; 
I shall be happy if I know that 
your prayers are being offered for 
my peace, direction, and salvation. 

‘I believe and hope that I shall 
not be blinded by my present 
experience of life. 

‘You have asked me once or 
twice whether I was happy. Yes, 
aunt, at times I am very, very, 
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very happy. But afterwards I have 
asked myself whether I do right to 
indulge in this happiness, and whe- 
ther one day I shall awake to its 
real value, and find that it is false ? 
Night and morning I ask that if I 
am deceived, my eyes may be 
opened before it is too late. As 
yet I have received no answer 
that the happiness is evil ; on the 
contrary,-a sweet conviction has 
come over me, whilst seeking di- 
rection, that I do well to be happy, 
and to rejoice in being loved. 
For I am loved—this I know; 
Marcus Borodaile is true and 
faithful. I am not blind to his 
faults ; but I know that I read his 
heart aright, and that it is mine. 
And mine, dear aunt, is his. This 
passionate, human love, is it not 
strange, dear aunt? Surely it is 
one of God's best gifts to us, His 
poor unworthy creatures. Since I 
have loved, I have often wondered 
what the world would have been 
without this most precious in- 
fluence. 

‘I cannot help hoping that it 
may be given to me to open Mar- 
cus Borodaile’s eyes to higher and 
better things than as yet he has 
any knowledge of. For wilder 
natures than his have ere this been 
touched by God’s grace. Why 
therefore should not his be? May 
I be the instrument chosen! Yes, 
this too is one of my prayers—ah, 
how earnest, how importunate ! 
But is this only a woman’s weak 
heart, anxious for the deepest good 
of the beloved one? or is it the 
anxious desire of a sincere sister 
that a soul may be saved? You 
will say that it is both; and I 
think you will not blame me be- 
cause my interest in his welfare is 
so strong. 

‘ My time here passes very plea- 
santly. Miss Northbrooke is full 
of kindness. I pray for her—her 
natural graces and gifts are so 
many. In my last letter I told 
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you that she was engaged, but do 
not think I gave you any particu- 
lars of the gentleman she is going 
tomarry. It is altogether a strange 
story. 

* Unknown to him, Miss North- 
brooke advanced large sums of 
money to forward an invention of 
his, which unfortunately proved a 
failure. Indeed, she has lost a very 
good fortune by her generosity. 
This she confessed to me before I 
had been staying with her many 
days. Marcus Borodaile overheard 
this confession, and mentioned the 
fact to me afterwards, when I, 
perhaps indiscreetly, confirmed 
what he had accidentally dis- 
covered. The name of the gen- 
tleman is Lewis Harding, and he 
is a writer for the press upon engi- 
neering subjects. Miss North- 


brooke’s friends are surprised be- 
cause she has chosen a husband 
who is apparently of low birth. 
Mr. Harding seems to have no 


relatives whatever; and nearly all 
Miss Northbrooke’s have striven 
hard to persuade her against marry- 
ing him, Mrs. Erskine particularly. 
But Miss Northbrooke is the last 
one to yield to persuasions on such 
a matter as marriage. Mr. Hard- 
ing’s chief friend is a Mr. Beving- 
ton, an old gentleman residing in 
Oxfordshire, who has called once 
or twice on Miss Northbrooke. 
Mr. Bevington spoke to me, and 
in the course of conversation it 
came out that he had known you 
years ago. Was this not strange ? 
He has been, Mr. Harding says, 
in some instances more than a 
father to him. I forward you a 
photograph of Lewis Harding. 
When Albina heard that she had 
lost a large sum of money—several 
thousand pounds—because of the 
failure of his invention, she spoke 
no word of blame, and, I believe, 
in her heart did not regret the loss 
for an instant. Was not this gene- 
rosity ? 
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‘And now I must bring my long 
letter to a close. Accept my 
dearest love, and believe me, dear 
aunt, your ever affectionate niece, 

‘MARGARET LuUXxTON.’ 


Amongst the papers and letters 
Mrs. Northbrooke had brought out 
was a slight water-colour sketch of 
a very pretty woman, with broad 
low brow, large melancholy eyes, 
and an expression of countenance 
which, if impulsive, seemed weak 
and ductile. You could see at 
once that the original of the por- 
trait would need good and kindly 
guidance, and be influenced by 
stronger minds, whether for good 
or evil. The eyes, too, had that 
foreboding of disaster in them 
which has been so often noticed in 
the eyes of those whom the world 
has treated with unmerited harsh- 
ness—eyes that, in their frightened, 
wondering look, seem to see trouble 
coming to them, it may be far off 
in the distant years, but trouble 
none the less certain, none the less 
terrible. 

Mrs. Northbrooke placed the 
photograph of Lewis Harding be- 
side it. ‘There was a resemblance ; 
but the melancholy in the woman’s 
face was absent from Harding's. 

* How like, and yet how unlike,’ 
thought Mrs. Northbrooke. ‘The 
name of Bevington makes it all 
clear ; and all these years he has 
been faithful, or why this love for 
and interest in Aer son? Poor 
Edith Mainwaring " 

Mrs. Northbrooke for a moment 
or two lay back thoughtfully in her 
chair, and closed her eyes. Time 
had gone back with her many years. 
She was a girl again—the deep, 
earnest, loving friend of another 
girl—who had been dead and 
buried long before the dark hair 
of Mrs. Northbrooke had been 
streaked with gray. ‘Tears fell 
slowly from her eyes. 

Arousing herself at last, she took 
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from the mass of papers a letter and 
read it. It was signed Edith Main- 
waring. It was a lengthy one; but 
the passage which chiefly interested 
Albert Northbrooke’s wife was the 
following : 


...- ‘Arthur Kenneway was 
here again yesterday, having walk- 
ed over from the university. He 
told me again that he loved me; 
but I answered that I feared I 
could not marry him. Hearing 
this, he was much hurt, and I was 
very sorry. But I do not love him, 
dear Alice; and am sure that I 
shall never do so. I am fearful, 
however, that I may in the end be 
persuaded to yield to his entreaties, 
for I am so weak, and my friends 
would like me to marry him. Write, 
dear Alice, and direct me what to 
do. How I wish I had your 
strength of mind! Cannot you 
manage to visit me, and give me 
advice ? you are always so sensible 
and so good. I have written no 
poetry lately.’ 


A passage in a second letter 
which Mrs. Northbrooke read ran 
thus : 


‘I have been very unhappy of 
late ; I can hardly say why. Such 
depression seizes me at times that 
I fancy I am not long for this 
world. How eager I am to see 
you, Alice! I have been writing 
again lately, and have sent you a 
copy of what I have written. I 
hope you will like the verses. 
They seem to come from my heart. 
When all the world is weary, hea- 
ven is the only place where hope 
can satisfy the heart. Mr. Kenne- 
way called this morning. It was 
the old story. I wish I could care 
for him ; but I can’t.’ 


Extract from third letter : 


‘It is settled. I am engaged to 
be married to Arthur Kenneway. 
My friends have carried their point. 
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Your letter was most sensible, 


’ Alice, and I thank you for it. By 


marrying thus early, Arthur Kenne- 
way will forfeit his prospect of a 
fellowship; but I believe he has 
some independency. His reputa- 
tion at Oxford is great, and he is 
expected to do great things. He 
asked me to show him some of my 
poetry, dut J could not. O Alice! 
have I done right? Every one 
says that Edith Mainwaring, the 
daughter of a tradesman, has acted 
wisely for herself in accepting an 
offer of marriage from one of the 
most brilliant of Oxford students. 
But I am only perplexed, anxious, 
and irritable, and did not sleep five 
minutes all last night. Dear Alice, 
farewell. I have to write to Arthur 
Kenneway, and I really do not 
know what to say to him.’ 


Over the fourth letter Mrs. 
Northbrooke lingered long. The 
sadness in her face deepened— 
deepened profoundly. It was mani- 
fest that the tragedy of the story 
was throwing its gloomy shadow 
over the letters which she had yet 
to read, and that the shadow al- 
ready fell darker athwart the letter 
she held in her hand. 


‘I saw my old lover, Mr. Beving- 
ton, a few days since, who was as 
kind and considerate to me as ever. 
Upon hearing of my engagement to 
Arthur Kenneway, he wished me 
all kinds of good for him, speaking 
highly of Arthur. Is he not a gene- 
rous man? When I refused him 
three years ago he never upbraid- 
ed me, but bore his rejection with 
such patience and manliness. Once 
or twice since then I have thought 
that marriage with him offered me 
a prospect of happiness which I am 
doubtful whether I shall enjoy by 
becoming Arthur Kenneway’s wife. 
I felt much touched when Mr. Bev- 
ington spoke so kindly to me. I 
am sure I have no better friend 
than he is in the wide, wide world. 
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‘Ah! these generous, self-sacri- 
ficing men, they never receive their 
due appreciation; and my heart 
smites me for not having thought 
more generously of Matthew Bev- 
ington before. You were always 
favourable to his suit, Alice, I 
know ; and I remember that you 
wrote me several excellent letters 
upon my folly in rejecting him. 

‘Yesterday Arthur Kenneway 
brought a college friend with him, 
a Mr. Vine, who is as clever as 
Arthur, and likely to win a dis- 
tinguished name at the university. 
A more pleasant man I never met. 
Though he is not perhaps strictly 
handsome, he has a most striking 
face, and his manner and conversa- 
tion are most delightful. Perhaps 
you will think it strange, but I was 
persuaded by him toshow him some 
of my verses, and he spoke in great 
praise of them. I thought I was 
foolish, for I have never yet shown 
them to Mr. Kenneway, though he 
has several times earnestly be- 
sought me to do so. 

‘Why cannot you come and see 
me, Alice? I am not happy. I 
don’t think I can ever love Arthur 
Kenneway, and wish my friends 
had not persuaded me to accept 
him. I feel at times that I have 
been terribly foolish.’ 


Another extract : 


‘I must open my mind to you 


after my long silence. You re- 
member that I mentioned Mr. 
Vine’s name in my last letter. He 
has offered me marriage; and I 
love him—yes, Alice, I love him. 
Poor Arthur Kenneway—why did 
I accept him? You are the only 
person I have mentioned the sub- 
ject to. Come to me, and write at 
least fully and tell me what to do, 
for I am terribly troubled. Ah 
me! What will happen? Arthur 
has no suspicion of what his friend 
has done.’ 


Another extract : 
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‘ How I wish your sister’s illness 
did not prevent you from visiting 
me; for although the advice in 
your letter is so sensible and so 
kind, I feel that your presence 
would do more. I have not the 
courage to tell Arthur Kenneway 
that I do not care for him; and 
his friend Mr. Vine suggests that 
I should leave matters to chance. 
I feel that I am wronging Mr. 
Kenneway, but am so distracted 
that I can take no steps to put 
things straight. O Alice, I am 
sure that trouble is coming to me! 
Mr. Vine was so pleased with some 
of my verses that he took copies of 
them, and told me that he should 
turn them into Latin.’ (Here were 
the originals of these poems in 
Sir John’s Carmina Pia, which 
some sharp-sighted critics had said 
must have received assistance from 
the imagination of a woman !) 


Another extract. This letter was 
evidently written some months after 
the last : 


‘IT am in London, and am to be 
married to Mr. Vine shortly. For 
many reasons, chiefly arising from 
Mr. Vine’s aristocratic birth, he in- 
sists upon the necessity of a private 
marriage, and of course I have 
acquiesced in his desires. My 
lodgings are, as you will see by the 
reading of the letter, in Cecil-street ; 
and Mr. Vine comes up from Ox- 
ford every few days. I have written 
anc said nothing to poor Arthur 
Kenneway; and my friends are 
ignorant of my whereabouts.’ 


Another extract : 


‘I have been deceived, Alice— 
bitterly deceived. Come to me and 
I will tell you all.’ 


Having read this, it was some 
minutes before Mrs. Northbrooke 
took up the next letter in the 
series. As she did so she sighed 
bitterly. ‘O that I had gone to 
her—poor girl—poor girl! I might 
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have saved her! I might have saved 
her !’ she said. 


‘Forgive and pity me then, dear 
Alice,’ were the first words of the 
letter she now read; ‘I have not 
seen Mr. Vine for weeks ; and he 
has told me that he cannot marry 
me. I begged him for my coming 
child’s sake todoso. It was of no 
avail. I have been most terribly 
wronged, Alice. Pardon me, pray 


for me too, for I cannot pray 
for myself. O my poor friends! O 
poor Arthur Kenneway ” 


This was the last letter written 
by Edith Mainwaring. 

When she had put it aside with 
the others, Mrs. Northbrooke read 
from her own diary of many years 
since the following passages : 

‘Released from attendance on 
my sister by her partial recovery, I 
went to-day to London, and saw 
my poor friend Edith Mainwaring ; 
and I shall never cease regretting 
that I was unable to see her before, 
or perhaps I might have helped to 
prevent the terrible disaster which 
has occurred. I found her very 
ill, having given birth to a child 
about a month since. It does not 
become me to speak harshly of her 
here, and I will not do so. May 
God’s mercy be tenderer than 
man’s! and may he who has 
brought her to this bitter shame 
become repentant before he is 
called to give an account of his 
cruel blasting of a life! John 
Vine—for this I understand is his 
name—has much to answer for ; 
I pray indeed that it may not be 
for a lost soul! Unbounded was 
my astonishment to find Mr. Bev- 
ington had by accident discovered 
the house in which Miss Mainwar- 
ing was lodging ; and that he had 
shown her great kindness. He has 
a good heart—poor Edith, what a 
grievous pity it is that she was un- 
willing to marry him! I do not en- 
tertain strong hopes of her recovery. 
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Her child is to be christened to- 
morrow. For family reasons, it is 
to receive the name of Lewis Hard- 
ing; and Mr. Bevington has pro- 
mised, in the event of Edith’s death, 
to give it all the care that a parent 
could bestow. “Do not let my 
friends know of my disgrace,” cried 
poor Edith. “Keep it secret. 
Keep it secret for ever, dear Alice, 
if possible.” We both promised 
we would do so. The child isa 
fair-haired, pretty child. Before I 
left her Edith cried again piteously, 
* Keep my disgrace a secret. You 
cannot tell how bitterly I have 
been deceived.” ’ 

Mrs. Northbrooke read on till 
she came to the following pas- 
sage : 

‘ Alas! alas! my worst fears are 
realised. Edith Mainwaring is 
dead. She died in my arms this 
afternoon, after having told me all 
her story; and never was woman 
more wronged and deceived than 
she has been. What punishment 
awaits.her wronger! A heavy one, 
either here or hereafter, if justice 
on earth and heaven is not stayed 
by his repentance. Mr. Bevington 
and I have made every arrange- 
ment for the well-being of the child, 
who will never know the story of 
its unhappy mother—a story I hope 
to conceal as long as | live.’ 

Mrs. Northbrooke had barely 
concluded the perusal of this pas- 
sage, before the door of her room 
was suddenly opened, and her hus- 
band appeared. 

‘Poor Kenneway is going mad 
again,’ cried Albert Northbrooke. 
‘I sent the doctor after him, who 
has just returned with the news.’ 

‘Poor Mr. Kenneway !’ said Mrs. 
Northbrooke, starting, and sud- 
denly laying her hands on the 
papers which threw a livid light 
on the story of Kenneway’s life- 
long misery, failure, sadness, and 
insanity. 

‘What have you there?’ asked 
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her husband sharply, for he de- 
tected her eagerness to hide the 
papers. 

‘ Nothing! nothing !’ she replied 
with nervous terror; thus height- 
ening the curiosity of her husband. 

‘Let me see, Alice! There’s 
Margaret’s letter, and the likeness 
of that young man Miss North- 
brooke is to marry. What’s up? 
I must know! And he laid his 
hands firmly on his wife’s. 

‘Don’t, Albert ! 

‘Secrets ! he cried. ‘Now, no 
nonsense!’ And with this he 
wrenched the letters of Edith 
Mainwaring and his wife’s diary 
from her hand. ‘What have 
we here? What’s this?-—* Vine,” 
“ Kenneway,” “ Edith Mainwar- 
ing,” “ Lewis Harding !” Alice !— 
taking her hand and looking at her 
through his spectacles with gleam- 
ing eyes—‘ What’s all this about? 
Have I stumbled on something ? 
By Jove, I have! And you’ve 


kept these papers locked up away 


from me all these years! A good 
joke indeed! Here’s a treasure ! 
And to think that that poor devil 
Kenneway was in my office this 
morning ! 

‘What are you going to do?’ 
asked Mrs. Northbrooke, in a voice 
of dismay. 

‘ What am I going to do, Alice?” 
cried her husband, seating himself, 
and bending his knitted forehead 
over the papers. ‘ You may de- 
pend upon it I shall do something 
which will benefit myself. Never 
fear!’ And Albert Northbrooke 
began devouring the contents of 
the letters eagerly. His legal 
practice made it an easy matter 
to grasp the particulars of a case 
with consummate ease and swift- 
ness; and he was soon in pos- 
session of all the particulars of the 
case before him. He knew it as 
well as his wife. 

‘To think of this! he cried, 
springing up at last, and placing 
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the papers in his pocket. ‘It will 
be as good as a fortune to me! 
John Vine, John Vine, you shall 
repent of having done me out of 
Ambrose Northbrooke’s legacy! 
I will be even with you for that be- 
fore many days. You priest, liar, 
and villain! And you have known 
this story all these years, Alice. 
By Jove, you can keep a secret!’ 

‘What are you going to do?’ 
asked his wife again, in a voice of 
terror. 

‘Eh! Shall I tell Kenneway ? 
It would be a good joke. Poor 
devil! I have often wondered 
who the wronger of Edith Main- 
waring was. And to think that it 
should be Vine, of all people! 
John Vine shall soon hear what 
I know about his story. What 
will he say? What will he say?’ 
Albert Northbrooke was wild with 
savage delight. 

‘Oh, pray, in Heaven’s name,’ 
cried his wife, ‘do not betray this 
terrible secret. It has been buried 
so long! In pity for the dead and 
the living, do not reveal what you 
know. Edith Mainwaring was my 
dearest friend once; spare her 
name, after all these years of 
silence.’ 

‘What if I were to tell Kenne- 
way,’ cried Northbrooke, disre- 
garding his wife’s appeal. ‘He is 
just in the humour to hear the 
story, for he’s nearly mad! It 
would make him wholly mad, and 
he would have little consideration 
for his old friend John Vine. Not 
he. He would kill him— and 
serve him right too—the scoun- 
drel. The poor fool would have 
some desperate revenge in return 
for all his years of misery, failure, 
and contempt. What a good idea 
to shoot Sir John as he was read- 
ing the Commandments one Sun- 
day in his charming voice! How 
seasonable a pistol-shot would be 
as Sir John was delivering the 
seventh! But I won’t tell Kenne- 
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way—yet, unless Sir John refuses 
to come to my terms.’ 

And laughing with savage tri- 
umph, Albert Northbrooke hurried 
from the room. 

‘To be kept secret all these 
years, and to be revealed at last 
thus! God help us! cried his 
wife, as she buried her face in her 
hands. 

Her husband's violence had 
made her almost powerless. She 
knew it was vain to protest before 
him. She was trembling all over. 
What could she do? She decided 
at last, after much troubled medi- 
tation, to write the whole story to 
Margaret Luxton. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
UNDER PRESSURE. 


Four or five days afterwards the 
Rev. Sir John Vine, emancipated 
for a time from any very pressing 
business in connection with Mr. 
Ambrose Northbrooke’s affairs, was 
pleasantly considering the import- 
ant matter of wine, his wine mer- 
chant in London having lately, in 
obedience to orders, forwarded 
him some samples of three or four 
exceptionally good vintages. After 
his tasting and consideration, the 
reverend baronet and connoisseur 
selected some especially fine im- 
perial tokay, and some equally 
fine white hermitage. He also 
ordered some cognac, which he 
was informed was especially affected 
by a certain Low-church bishop, 
whose gastronomic tastes were 
rated more highly by Sir John than 
his views on Church matters gener- 
ally. 

As he was directing the letter 
which conveyed the order, a ser- 
vant entered with two cards. One 
bore the familiar name of Sir Mar- 
cus Borodaile; the other that of 
Mr. Bevington, of whose existence 
Sir John had no previous know- 
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ledge. Mr. Bevington had written 
in pencil on his card, ‘ Business. 
very private.’ 

‘Show them in here,’ said Sir 
John carelessly. ‘What does that 
wild ass Borodaile want?’ he 
thought. 

*I trust we can have an undis- 
turbed interview,’ said Mr. Beving- 
ton as he entered, and bowed 
slightly to Sir John, who had risen 
and was shaking hands with Mar- 
cus. 

‘I am quite at your service ; and 
we shall be uninterrupted here’ 
(bowing to Borodaile). ‘I have 
just been busy on something in 
which your abilities would have 
found more congenial work than 
mine—selecting a few dozen of 
wine.’ 

‘I fancy your judgment is as 
good as my own,’ said Marcus, with 
a short laugh. 

‘May I offer you anything?’ 
asked Sir John of Mr. Bevington. 
Mr. Bevington shook his head. 
‘ Sir Marcus ?” 

‘ No, thank you.’ 

‘Well, gentlemen, what is it?’ 
said Sir John, proceeding to reseat 
himself, having already placed 
chairs for his visitors. 

‘Our business here,’ said Mr. 
Bevington, ‘ will, I fear, be a pain- 
ful one—one you can little sur- 
mise ; and if it is, as it must be, 
painful to you, it is equally so to 
ourselves ! 

‘ Dear me ; don’t beat about the 
bush ! cried Sir John, quite plea- 
santly, who until this moment felt 
little curiosity as to the motives 
which had brought Mr. Bevington. 
and Sir Marcus to Bexton rectory 
this morning—and now but a very 
languid one. ‘Pray begin, sir, 
without further preface.’ 

‘As you wish it, I will do so 
then,’ answered Mr. Bevington. 
‘You may have forgotten me, Sir 
John Vine, but I remember you. 
years ago, when you were at Ox- 
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ford, an undergraduate winning all 
kinds of honours.’ 

‘Indeed.’ And Sir John smiled 
with exquisite affability. 

‘One of your friends was a Mr. 
Arthur Kenneway, like yourself, a 
very promising young man. I 
daresay you have not forgotten 
your career at Oxford ?” 

‘No,’ answered Sir John. ‘I 
remember that I won a good many 
prizes; gained a double first, and 
some medals for various accom- 
plishments. I thought, Mr. Be- 
vington, much more highly of my 
distinction then than I do now, 
and regret at times that I did not 
enter into the wider arena of the 
world, and carry off some of its 
honours. But it is too late to 
complain.’ 

Mr. Bevington was silent for a 
moment or two. He fixed his 
eyes steadily on Sir John. ‘ Have 
you forgotten,’ he asked, ‘ that 
your friend, Arthur Kenneway, in- 
troduced you to a family named 
Mainwaring, who resided at Stort- 
ford, a few miles from Oxford ?’ 

Sir John started visibly. ‘No,’ 
he answered. 

‘Have you forgotten one Miss 
Edith Mainwaring, a young lady 
of great personal beauty, and very 
clever also, to whom Arthur Kenne- 
way was engaged ?” 

‘I remember her, certainly,’ re- 
plied Sir John, the colour coming 
into his face. 

‘ He’s hit,’ thought Sir Marcus, 
who had been meditatively chew- 
ing the head of his stick, and won- 
dering how things would go. 

‘Of course you do,’ said Mr. 
Bevington, now speaking in an 
altered voice, severe, incisive, and 
pitiless. ‘I knew her too,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘and a more charming girl 
never lived. Before she knew Ar- 
thur Kenneway I asked her to be 
my wife ; but I was some years older 
than she was, and to my sorrow 
she refused me. I never ceased 
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loving her. What then, Sir John, 
do you think are my feelings to- 
wards the man who stole her heart, 
promised her marriage, and then, 
having practised the most cruel de- 
ceit, wronged her as only a mar can 
wrong a woman? You are that 
man, Sir John Vine! But as I was 
not engaged to be married to her, 
I do not boast the rights of poor 
Mr. Kenneway. What, Sir John, 
do you conceive would be his feel- 
ings were he to know that the 
friend with whom he had been in- 
timate for years was the man who 
had done him the bitterest of in- 
juries? I understand that Mr. Ken- 
neway is almost a lunatic, and that 
he dates his misfortune to his los- 
ing Edith Mainwaring, and to her 
grievous history.’ 

‘What right have you to bring 
this charge against me ?? demanded 
Sir John angrily. ‘You are a 
stranger to me. I have never been 
accused in this way before—’ 

‘Do you deny the charge ?” 

‘ Most certainly.’ 

‘ All of the charge ?” 

‘I deny that—that you can bring 
so comprehensive a one. I may 
have known Miss Mainwaring. My 
impression of her at this distance 
of time is that she was a rather 
clever, imaginative, impulsive, in- 
discreet young lady—a young lady 
likely to be flattered by the atten- 
tions of those above her in station 
—a young lady, in short, to in- 
vite—’ 

‘ A thoughtless man to take the 
basest advantage of her. That is 
what you mean, and that advantage 
you took of her.’ 

‘I mean—’ said Sir John in a 
composed way. 

‘1 am little disposed,’ said Mr. 
Bevington, ‘to believe anything 
you may say to me now. But I 
believe her. I have read her let- 
ters. ‘They only came into my pos- 
session yesterday. They are in my 
pocket now. She states that you 








deceived her; that you promised 
her marriage ; and then that you 
foully wronged her. Do you deny 
all these charges—there are three ?” 

‘I deny that I promised her 
marriage,’ answered Sir John, after 
a pause. 

‘And I heartily disbelieve you.’ 

‘To what does all this tend ? 

‘You will know shortly, Sir 
John.’ 

‘And pray may I ask you to 
whom the letters of which you 
speak were written ? 

‘They were written to a Miss 
Langton. I do not think it neces- 
sary at present that I should di- 
vulge her present name.’ 

Sir John Vine shrugged his 
shoulders, but he was showing in 
some measure that he felt the force 
of Mr. Bevington’s words. His 
urbanity was all gone. His eyes 
were flushed, his large forehead 
corrugated. This vision of his 
youth was the last thing Sir John 
had expected to see. Upon no- 
thing was the comfortable baro- 
net and divine more satisfied than 
that this unpleasant romance of his 
youthful days was known to no- 
body. He had, as he thought, 
successfully deceived both his friend 
Arthur Kenneway and the world. 
The facts had almost slipped his 
memory, or become so pleasantly 
hazy that he looked upon them 
almost as a dream. 

John Vine had all along so 
guided his life that there were few 
parts of it upon which he did not 
look back with satisfaction, if not 
pride. The only indiscretion of his 
life—that is, great and unmistakable 
indiscretion-—was allowing a fair 
and clever girl to run away with his 
fancy ; but even then he consoled 
himself with the reflection that his 
customary good luck had attended 
him. His infatuation for Edith 
Mainwaring had not lasted long; 
it was but a passion of a few 
months. Of course marriage, al- 
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though he had promised it, had 
been out of the question from 
the first. He knew it, and had 
always determined that it should 
never be carried into effect. John 
Vine had his way to make in the 
world, and he certainly could not 
make it tied to a wife whose family, 
though respectable, had no social 
position. How fortunate it was, 
then, that death stepped in when 
Mr. Vine was becoming more 
thoughtful and troubled about his 
indiscretion and its possible conse- 
quences! Granting that he was 
shocked for the moment, he very 
easily recovered from the shock. 
When he appeared at the lodgings 
he had taken for Edith Mainwaring 
in London, and found that she was 
both dead and buried—the last 
few weeks of her life his duties in 
conection with various examina- 
tions at Oxford had prevented him 
from seeing her at all—some of his 
surprise was due to what seemed 
to be a wonderful deliverance to 
him; he was, however, scarcely 
impious enough to pronounce it 
providential. And when he was 
further told that the child of which 
he was father was dead, he was 
unable to see in this event any- 
thing like misfortune. The direc- 
tions of Mr. Bevington had led to 
the landlady of the house meeting 
him with this story. John Vine 
had no cause to blame himself for 
any great niggardliness in pecuniary 
matters, for when Edith Mainwar- 
ing died, she had several notes 
in her possession. Vine walked 
thoughtfully away from the house, 
a little saddened perhaps, and 
that was all. By this time he had 
achieved a splendid college repu- 
tation—that sufficed for him. Its 
promise of bringing further good 
things in the way of this most for- 
tunate young man was great. He 
was of course careful to ascertain 
that Edith Mainwaring’s friends 
had never discovered that he was 
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associated with her disgrace ; and 
as Arthur Kenneway had never 
suspected him, Arthur did not be- 
gin to suspect him now. Perhaps 
by nothing was John Vine more 
gratified than by the blindness 
which had fallen on Kenneway. 
Unconscious that he was speaking 
to the person himself, poor Ar- 
thur Kenneway would often refer 
in the bitterest tones to the man 
who had deceived and wronged 
both himself and Edith Mainwaring. 
John Vine did his best to listen 
with indifference ; but Arthur Ken- 
neway’s voice was that of a bitter 
and implacable enemy. Perhaps 
Sir John thought that Fortune had 
again shown him a favour by de- 
priving this unhappy man of powers 
which, skilfully directed, might have 
resulted in bringing the name of his 
wronger to the daylight. 

So the years went on, pleasantly 
enough for the Rev. Sir John Vine, 
bitterly indeed for Mr. Kenne- 
way. Edith Mainwaring to Sir 
John became a shadow with the 
passing time. Perhaps even poor 
Mr. Kenneway came to think less 
of her than of her association with 
his great disaster in life, which had 
kept him from his fellows, which 
had prevented him from ever at- 
taining position and dignity, which 
had helped to degrade him, and 
would in the end send him to his 
grave, a nameless man, whose grim 
companions were drunkenness, 
despair, and madness ! 

But lo! this shadow of Sir John 
Vine’s life was suddenly and unex- 
pectedly receiving consistency and 
form. 

Edith Mainwaring, a dream for 
many years, stood before him once 
again in the terrible accusation old 
Mr. Bevington was bringing against 
him. 

But Sir John was brave, and his 
nerves were nerves of iron. ‘ Well, 
sir,’ he said, ‘what does all this 
portend? We arenone of us im- 
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maculate ; and although one re- 
grets in after years many of the 
follies of one’s youth, I am not 
aware that those follies—for they 
are common enough—should form 
the theme of so serious a discourse 
as you have just favoured me with, 
Mr. Bevington. I do not suppose 
that I was worse than most young 
menof my age; and of course I hope 
Ihave—ahem !—sincerely repented 
of the misdeeds of my youth. I am 
a clergyman, and, sir, nothing, I 
trust, is to be brought against my 
character as such which a man of 
the world would consider disre- 
putable. Were I thirty years 
younger, your address would be 
more to the point.’ 

‘From your words and manner, 
I thought that you had forgotten 
you were a clergyman,’ said Mr. 
Bevington quietly. 

Sir John coloured. ‘ What have 
you further to say? I have listen- 
ed with patience. You have ex- 
aggerated a simple matter into a 
complex romance; and I should 
really like to know how you have 
discovered all this unpleasant—ex- 
travaganza ! 

‘I almost admire your coolness, 
Sir John,’ said Mr. Bevington. 
‘You wrote a volume of poems,’ 
he continued, ‘called Carmina 
Pia. I remember them. They 
were highly praised by the critics, 
and I believe are not forgotten 
now. Many of those latter poems 
were translations of English verses 
written by Miss Mainwaring. Some 
of the originals I hold in my hand ” 

These words told—every one of 
them. Sir John was very silent, and 
looked down. This charge of lite- 
rary petty larceny was unpleasant. 

‘I daresay your volume is 
amongst your books. Shallwe com- 
pare some of the poems in it with 
the verses in Edith Mainwaring’s 
handwriting? I will now read you 
the necessary evidence to the truth 
of the story I have told you.’ And 
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Mr. Bevington read the letters of 
Edith Mainwaring, and the diary of 
Mrs. Northbrooke, excepting the 
last entries referring to the child. 
‘I think that is conclusive,’ he 
said, when he had finished. 

Another dead silence. Sir John’s 
pulses throbbed, but he mastered 
himself quickly. ‘Well, sir,’ he 
said at length, ‘ your visit, I con- 
clude, has some further purport. 
May I ask you to state what it is ? 

‘Edith Mainwaring,’ said Mr. 
Bevington slowly, but with terrible 
emphasis, ‘died giving birth to a 
son. That son is alive. 

‘Impossible! I was informed 
at the time—’ 

‘You were wrongly informed, Sir 
John Vine,’ interrupted Mr. Beving- 
ton. ‘Yoursonlived. You know 
him very well, I believe. He is 
called Lewis Harding !’ 

Sir John Vine gave a startled 
look at the speaker. The effect on 
him became quickly visible ; for, 


with all his effort to hideit, Sir John’s 
strong will failed disastrously. 

Sir Marcus and Mr. Bevington 
watched the baronet with bated 


breath. Suddenly Sir John be- 
came aware of a strange sensation 
passing from his heart upwards, and 
ending in a strange surging noise 
in his ears. The baronet, after a 
few moments, rose, walked to the 
window, and looked out. Sir Mar- 
cus and Mr. Bevington exchanged 
glances. Norah Lane was walking 
slowly about the garden. Sir John 
saw her. At another time the hopes 
that centred around her would have 
arisen in his heart and made him 
happy; now the sight of her in 
some way increased the confusion, 
surprise, and pain which held his 
mind in their grasp. 

Mr. Bevington spoke first : 

‘Mr. Lewis Harding is your son, 
Sir John Vine. I have known that 
fact since his birth — seven-and- 
twenty years ago !’ 

‘I suppose I must believe it,’ 
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said Sir John, turning and looking 
into Mr. Bevington’s face, and re- 
seating himself. 

‘I may as well put a word or 
two in now, I fancy,’ cried Marcus 
Borodaile, rising and stretching out 
his long legs. ‘I see you have 
taken it all in, Sir John, and I 
must say borne it uncommonly 
well. You've a jolly good nerve. 
If I hope to have one as firm when 
I get to your age, I must reduce my 
soda-water and brandy. Now, Sir 
John, you must make up your mind 
to do something for Mr. Harding ; 
and, as I am his friend, I sha’n’t be 
satisfied with a little.’ 

‘Does Mr. Harding know of his 
relationship with me? asked Sir 
John quickly. 

‘Oh, dear, no,’ replied Marcus 
coolly, ‘and we have no intention 
of telling him, unless you refuse to 
comply with our terms. He hasn’t 
any great respect for you, Sir John. 
What he has would not be increased 
by knowing that he is yourson. On 
this score make your mind easy. 
You have plenty of money, and 
must make up your mind to part 
with some of it on Mr. Harding’s 
behalf.’ 

‘I presume a few hundreds will 
be satisfactory.’ 

Marcus laughed outright. 
few hundreds, indeed! No, no, 
no, Sir John! You are very 
wide of the mark. Silence on this 
matter is worth more than a few 
hundreds to you. Mr. Harding has 
cost you nothing yet. You must 
treat him handsomely.’ 

‘ Pray, then, what is it that you 
demand of me? asked Sir John 
irritably. 

Sir Marcus Borodaile took a 
stride or two up and down the 
room. 

‘ Well,’ he resumed, ‘ my cousin, 
Albina Northbrooke, has lost, 
owing to the failure of Harding’s 
invention, several thousands of 
pounds—nearly, in short, all the 
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property over which she had con- 
trol. Mr. Bevington and I have 
arranged that you must pay Lewis 
Harding just as much as Miss 
Northbrooke has had the misfor- 
tune to lose.’ 

‘Preposterous ! cried the Rev. 
Sir John Vine, aghast at the heavi- 
ness of the demand. 

‘It is not a bit preposterous. 
Your income can’t be less than 
five thousand a year. That repre- 
sents a large capital. You mar- 
ried my aunt, whose husband, 
the contractor, was tremendously 
wealthy. You can very well spare 
a sum the interest of which will 
bring in a fifth of your income.’ 

‘ Absurd 

‘Very well, Sir John,’ said Mar- 
cus, still more coolly. ‘Then 
the whole story shall be known 
to-day. I'll drive to Torchester, 
and tell every friend I know 
there. ‘To-morrow is market-day. 


There will be something for the 


farmers to hear and carry home 
afterwards to their’wives and fami- 
lies. It will compensate them if 
corn should sell badly. By the 
middle of the week the news will 
be half over the county. How 
rejoiced some of your own cloth 
will be! Fancy the rectors and 
the rural deans talking over this 
parson’s scandal. Fancy what their 
wives will say ; and you are rather 
a favourite with them. It won't be 
necessary to print the story, for it 
will fly about easily enough from 
tongue to tongue. How do you 
like the idea, Sir John ?” 

Vine rose again and walked im- 
patiently about the room. 

‘Come, Sir John,’ cried Marcus 
Borodaile, ‘we don’t want to be 
here all day.’ 

‘Such a demand is monstrous "" 
said Sir John, in a voice of great 
agitation. 

‘You won't pay a farthing too 
much for your whistle,’ answered 
Marcus, with a loud laugh. 
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‘I cannot do it.’ 

‘You will be a great fool if you 
don't.’ 

‘Are you a party to this extor- 
tion?’ asked Sir John angrily of 
Mr. Bevington. 

‘I consider that you are bound 
to make adequate provision for 
yourson. Heisa man whom one 
day, perhaps, you may have reason 
to be proud of.’ 

‘He is scarcely so at present,’ 
retorted the Rev. Sir John ; ‘ for he 
has already lost part of a young 
lady’s fortune.’ 

And bitterly Vine meditated on 
the fact that he was called upon 
to repay the money which Lewis 
Harding had ‘sacrificed, after hav- 
ing congratulated himself many a 
time upon the pecuniary disaster 
which would attend Harding’s in- 
vention. Fate was playing the 
baronet cruel tricks. Harding’s 
loss had brought Sir John Vine 
nearer to Norah Lane. But it 
threatened to levy a heavy tax on 
Sir John Vine’s pockets. 

The baronet continued his walk 
for severai minutes. 

‘You know what we want, 
and you must comply,’ said Mar- 
cus. 

‘When is this money to be paid ? 
to whom is it to be paid?’ asked 
the clergyman, frowning heavily at 
Mr. Bevington. 

‘If you pay it to me, I will pay 
it to Mr. Harding, and do the best, 
without compromising you, to ac- 
count for the act.’ 

‘Miss Northbrooke’s fortune, over 
which she had control, amounted to 
nearly twenty thousand pounds,’ 
observed Sir John ruefully. 

‘Exactly,’ responded Marcus. 
‘Such a sum will be a very nice 
present for Lewis. I don’t wish 
my cousin to marry a penniless 
husband—she is such a jolly girl!’ 

‘If this money is paid,’ said Mr. 
Bevington, ‘you will never hear 
of the matter again. It will be as 
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profoundly buried as it has been 
for nearly thirty years past.’ 

‘Never fear my splitting,’ cried 
Marcus, yawning. 

‘I must see my broker,’ re- 
marked Sir John, after a long 
pause ; ‘and in a few days you 
shall hear from me, Mr. Bevington. 
Of course, I count upon you to 
destroy all written evidence you 
may hold on the matter.’ 

‘It shall be destroyed, Sir John,’ 
replied Mr. Bevington in a low 
voice, as he and Sir Marcus arose. 

‘Good-day, Sir John,’ said Marcus 
and Mr. Bevington simultaneously. 

Sir John bowed, without speaking, 
and was the next moment alone. 

In all his prosperous life, the 
solitude in which he found himself 
was like none that he had ever 
before known. 

The. baronet looked mechanic- 
ally at the many objects in the 
handsome library, his eyes resting 
at last on his volume of Carmina 
Pia. Yes; he had been untrue 
here, as he had been untrue in 
many of the most important mat- 
ters of his life. Shrewdly had the 
critics discovered a woman’s fancy 
and grace in many of the sweetest 
songs in the book. False, false, 
false Sir John ! 

‘I shall return to London to- 
day,’ said Mr. Bevington, as Mar- 
cus was driving him away from 
Sir John Vine’s house. ‘ Here are 
the letters and papers. You had 
better destroy them when you get 
home.’ 

* Don’t you think I had better wait 
until Sir John has cashed up—eh ?” 

‘It would be best, perhaps.’ 

‘ Old Vine gave way, under pres- 
sure ; but it was a hard squeeze. 
Lewis will wonder where he gets 
the money from.’ 

‘He shall never know,’ said Mr. 
Bevington quietly. 

‘Ha! ha! What fun it was 
squeezing Vine! And, by Jove, 
what a scoundrel he’s been ! 
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Having seen Mr. Bevington in 
the train, Marcus drove home. 
Here he was at once informed that 
his sister, Mrs. Erskine, was in the 
house, and wished to see him. 

‘Where is she ?” 

‘In your room, Sir Marcus.’ 

But Marcus Borodaile, when he 
entered his den, found his sister 
gone. The window was open. She 
had passed through it and entered 
the grounds. 

Hastily and carelessly laying the 
letters of Edith Mainwaring and 
Mrs. Albert Northbrooke’s diary on 
the table, he walked out to search 
for his sister. The grounds were 
extensive, and it happened that 
they did not meet, Mrs. Erskine 
returning to the house and enter- 
ing it, as she had left it, through 
her brother’s disorderly room. 

On her return her dark eyes fell 
at once upon the packet of letters, 
which of course she had not before 
observed. Curiosity, being one of 
her greatest foibles, was stirred by 
the appearance of this packet ; and 
ignorant that her brother had come 
home and was searching for her, 
Mrs. Erskine took it up and glanced 
at the contents. Profound astonish- 
ment seized her. Mrs. Erskine 
continued to read on, and thus 
learned the whole story. 


When Margaret Luxton received 
her aunt’s letter, with its startling 
intelligence, she was for a moment 
perplexed as to what course she 


should pursue. Marcus Borodaile 
was then staying in London, and 
after much consideration she re- 
solved that it would be best to tell 
him. Indiscreet as he was, in much 
he was honest, and in some re- 
spects very clear-headed. Having 
heard the story, Marcus saw, of 
course, that Mr. Albert Northbrooke 
must be prevented from turning it 
to his own benefit. If the story 
was to be used at all, it must be 
used on behalf of Lewis Harding. 
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‘ And it can be done, Margaret,’ 
‘he cried. 

‘ How ?” 

‘Don’t trouble yourself about it. 
You shall know in time. Ha, 
ha! Iam afraid your respectable 
uncle-in-law will be put to incon- 

“venience. Going to put the screw 

on to Sir John Vine is he? No, 
‘no! First I shall put the screw on 
him, and then on Vine.’ 

‘Have you any influence over 
Mr. Albert Northbrooke ?” 

‘Accident has put me lately in 
‘the possession of some,’ cried Sir 
Marcus. ‘ But I must see this Mr. 
Bevington. He’s in town I know, 
‘for I met him yesterday with Hard- 
ing. I shall want his help ! Good- 
bye, Margaret. Not a word to my 
cousin, of course. I fancy we can 
turn this into a good thing for 
Lewis.’ 

Little knowing what fate had in 
store for him, Mr. Albert North- 
brooke resolved tosee Sir John Vine 
upon an early day. His wife had 
vainly tried to dissuade him from 
his intention. He was wildly 
triumphant. His clerks had never 
seen him in such a manner. He 
could scarcely sleep at night from 
thinking of the good things which 
had fallen in his way. Sir John 
Vine had driven in his carriage to 
Torchester once during the week ; 
and Mr. Northbrooke had seen 
him from his office window, had 
shaken his fist and sworn at him, 
but in an elate and satisfactory 
voice. 

On the morning of the day he 
had fixed for visiting Bexton rec- 
tory, Sir Marcus Borodaile and 
Mr. Bevington entered his office— 
not a little to his astonishment. 

‘Well, gentlemen,’ he cried, 
‘ what can I do for you?’ 

‘I have no six-and-eightpences 
to spare,’ answered Marcus, with 
a laugh ; ‘but I understand that 
you have some letters and papers 
in your possession relating toa Miss 


Mainwaring, Sir John Vine, and 
Mr. Harding, and we want them 
of you !’ 

‘The devil you do! And who 
told you this, Sir Marcus? Ah, I 
can guess. My wife—the fool— 
wrote to Miss Luxton, and she told 
you, eh?” 

‘ Quite right.’ 

‘Who is that gentleman with 
you ?” 

‘Mr. Bevington. He is referred 
to in the letters. Now, Mr. North- 
brooke, you know all. We want 
the letters—every one of them— 
and we mean to have them.’ 

‘ That you won't 

Sir Marcus smiled and seated 
himself astride a chair, leaning for- 
ward on its back. ‘ Now look here, 
Mr. Northbrooke. Youarealawyer, 
and you are in a mess—a deuce of 
a mess. Listen, when my friend 
Edmeston was stationed with his 
regiment here last year, he got into 
debt to the tune of a thousand 
pounds in about three months. 
Deuced liberal tradesmen these 
Torchester folks must be, although 
they now and then serve me with 
writs, many a one having come 
from your office. Now you shall 
have tit for tat, old boy. Edmes- 
ton’s mother placed in your hands 
a thousand pounds to pay the 
debts, and to make the best bargain 
you could with the tradesmen who 
had been especially extortionate. 
Did you pay this money as you 
were directed? No! You paid 
some of the debts; but he still 
owes nearly four hundred pounds ; 
and you have consumed the rest 
of the thousand in your bill of 
costs. Costs! by Jove, they were 
costs with a vengeance ! Instead of 
paying his liabilities, you allowed 
him to be served with summonses 
to appear before judges in cham- 
bers to swear that he couldn’t 
pay, and he has sworn at your in- 
stance to nearly half a hundred 
affidavits that he was hard up; 
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while you had the money in your 
hands to get him out of his scrapes. 
Is it so, or is it not so? You vil- 
lain! A thousand pounds would 
have made it square for him, and 
he’s still bothered and hampered 
because you acted like the scoun- 
drel you are. I am not afraid of 
you. I told this story to a re- 
spectable solicitor in London, and 
your position, he says, is very dan- 
gerous. You might be suspended, 
I learnt that, eh? Now if you 
don’t hand over those letters, your 
bill and cash statement shall be 
brought before the taxing master, 
and—what the devil do they call 
it?—the Incorporated Law So- 
ciety. Very pretty that will be for 
you, Mr. Northbrooke.’ 

‘Curse you, Sir Marcus! I al- 
ways thought you were a fool !’ 
cried Mr. Northbrooke, dashing 
his spectacles on the table. 

‘Not quite so big a fool as 
people fancy me. At all events 


I’ve got you pretty tightly here, 


Mr. Northbrooke. Do you care 
to be suspended or struck off the 
Rolls? For one or the other 
event is sure to happen if Edmes- 
ton’s affairs are investigated. Don’t 
be obstinate, but give up the let- 
ters.’ 

The solicitor discharged a volley 
of oaths at Sir Marcus. 

‘What do you want them for? 
Sir John Vine is no great friend of 
yours.’ 

‘Perhaps I don’t want him to 
be squeezed by you, though ; per- 
haps I don’t want my cousin 
Albina’s marriage upset by a pro- 
bable exposure of Mr. Harding's 
parentage. Perhaps I may have 
other motives. Come, Mr. North- 
brooke, hand over the papers.’ 

‘There, take them,’ cried Al- 
bert Northbrooke, unlocking a 
desk, and throwing the letters and 
diary towards Sir Marcus. 

* You are a wise man.’ 

‘I know well what is in them. 
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I'll tell Kenneway,’ said North- 
brooke savagely. 

‘It will be some while before 
you see him again, if you ever do, 
He was taken to an asylum last 
evening.’ 

‘I thought that was coming. 
Poor devil !’ 

‘Thanks, and good day. Now, 
Mr. Bevington, we will make our 
call on Sir John Vine.’ And as 
Sir Marcus was leaving the office 
he turned, and with a laugh cried, 
‘Whenever I think of a solicitor, 
I thank God there is a devil, Mr. 
Northbrooke ! 

‘I’ve taken copies. That's for- 
tunate,’ thought Northbrooke when 
his visitors had left his office. 
‘They may be useful one day.’ 
But at being thus discomfited he 
burst into a fit of lengthened blas- 
phemy. This choice impiety need 
not be recorded here. 

Thus it came to pass that Sir 
Marcus Borodaile and Mr. Beving- 
ton were enabled to put such 
heavy pressure upon Sir John Vine. 


A quarter of an hour after their 
departure from the study of Sir 
John, his sister entered it, and 
found him lying on the floor in a 
swoon. So very white looked her 
brother that for a moment Eliza- 
beth feared he was dead. 

‘John! John! she cried in 
alarm. He slowly unclosed his 
eyes and arose. 

‘IT fancy I have fainted,’ he said, 
struggling to his feet. ‘I feel 
ill. Send for Bevis.’ 

The doctor when he came ex- 
amined Sir John carefully. 

‘Nothing serious, I hope,’ re- 
marked Sir John, who by this time 
was feeling almost himself again. 
‘I have had a troublesome in- 
terview; and it tried my nerves 
a good deal—’ 

‘I see. A shock to the nervous 
system. Nothing serious, I trust, 
nothing serious. You have ano- 
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ther fifteen or twenty years before 
you, Sir John,’ said the doctor. 
But as he drove away half an 
hour afterwards, he thought to 
himself, ‘ You may go off too at any 
moment, Sir John !’ 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


‘ THERE, KATHARINE, WHO CAN 
HARM HIM NOW ?” 


ALBINA NORTHBROOKE, in spite 
of all that Norah Lane had said to 
her, and of Norah Lane’s accusa- 
tion, was after a while very happy 
in her love for Lewis Harding, and 
it is presumable that Lewis was 
also happy in that he had her to 
love, seeing that he visited her fre- 
quently, and showed, for a time at 
least, all a lover’s happiness in her 
society. 

But for several days after Norah 
had brought those truthful charges 
against her, Albina was not free 
from much uneasiness of con- 


science. Norah had said so plainly 
that her happiness was wrecked 
for ever, that Albina felt very 
mournful ; indeed, it may be said 


that she felt very wretched. The 
task, however, of persuading her- 
self that Norah had exaggerated 
her feelings was not a difficult 
one; neither was the task that 
Norah would in the end be quite 
reconciled to the altered state 
of circumstances between herself 
and Lewis Harding; for Albina 
managed to believe what she 
wished to believe, as many of us 
are given to do. Moreover, had 
not Norah promised that she would 
say nothing whatever as to her 
knowledge of that terrible piece of 
deception practised by Albina on 
her uncle in respect of the guardian- 
ship ? Surely Albina thought Norah 
would not have been so forgiving 
if she had been so terribly pained 
by the turn events had taken as 
she had professed to be in her 
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painful interview with Miss North- 
brooke. Of course Norah was 
hurt; it was natural that she should 
be so, because Lewis had made 
Albina an offer of marriage ; but 
she had no more reason to com- 
plain of Lewis Harding’s conduct 
than thousands of young ladies 
who find their lovers deserting them 
for others. 

Albina found also her satisfac- 
tion fortified by hearing from Lewis 
that Norah, in her letter to him, 
had made no protest against the 
severance of the engagement, such 
as it was, subsisting between her- 
self and Lewis Harding ; and Lewis 
had honestly assured her that he 
believed Norah was becoming re- 
conciled to the idea of complying 
with the desires of Sir John Vine. 
In the face of these facts, the de- 
ception practised by Albina had, 
after all, not resulted in anything 
very terrible; and it might well 
cease to give her pain. 

Of Lewis Harding it may be 
said that he was not inwardly so 
happy as he affected to be. Al- 
though his gratitude to Albina for 
her generous assistance, and the 
equally generous forbearance with 
which she had heard of her loss, 
was great indeed, he could not 
honestly say that he was in love 
with her. He admired her beauty, 
he was charmed with her manner ; 
but his heart was scarcely touched : 
his heart was Norah’s still. When 
he thought of this, he blamed him- 
self for his coldness to Albina. She 
deserved indeed a passionate love, 
and as yet Lewis had no passionate 
love to give her. There was, how- 
ever, he reflected, a promise that 
this would be hers in time ; atall 
events he would strive as far as in 
him lay to make his regard for her 
as real and deep as she naturally 
must hope it would become. 

Albina of course hoped that she 
had won his whole heart, and as 
yet had no suspicion that she had 
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not done so. With her, Lewis was 
all that she could most desire in 
the man who would one day be her 
husband. 

‘ See, Lewis,’ she cried one morn- 
ing when he called upon her, ‘I 
have heard again from my cousin 
Katharine ; here is her letter, read 
it. As if she could prevent me 
from marrying whom I liked !’ 

‘She has a particular objection 
to me,’ said Lewis, ‘ because I re- 
fused to dissuade her brother from 
marrying Miss Luxton.’ 

‘I know she has. You would 
have been on her good books had 
you urged Marcus to have nothing 
to do with Margaret. Dear Mar- 
garet! Read Kate’s letter, and tell 
me what you think of it.’ 

‘I am sure Mrs. Erskine can be 
very disagreeable when she likes.’ 

‘Must I again write, my dear 
Albina,’ wrote Mrs. Erskine, ‘ and 
beseech you to consider the pro- 
priety of breaking off your engage- 
ment with Mr. Harding? I trusted 
my former letter would have had 
some effect upon you; for the 
reasons I urged were strong, and 
such as I felt sure your good sense 
would approve. Are you _indif- 
ferent to alienating all your friends, 
and to forfeiting also the love and 
respect in which you have hitherto 
been held? Think what Mr. Hard- 
ing is. Employed first by your 
uncle as a clerk, or something of the 
kind, he won his way into his favour; 
but he can be no more regarded 
as fit to be your husband than the 
many other salaried servants of 
your late uncle. Albina, you are 
lowering yourself, and lam shocked 
that you should show such terrible 
insensibility to your position. Mr. 
Harding has neither name nor 
reputation, and, as I am given to 
understand, can never hope to ob- 
tain them. Have my words xo 
effect upon you? Must I write gucfe 
vainly? You will most surely re- 
pent if you refuse to listen to my 
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advice. How hard it is for me to 
know that /wo of my relatives are 
about to make low marriages— 
Marcus and yourself! And both 
might have done so well. Pray, 
pray be guided by me before it is 
too late, and I am sure the day will 
come when you will thank me, for 
I must give you to understand that, 
from the day on which you marry 
Mr. Harding, I shall cease to corre- 
spond with you, or even regard you 
as arelative ; and all your acquaint- 
ances and connections, I am con- 
vinced, will take the course pur- 
sued by me.’ 

‘She certainly thinks very little 
of me,’ said Lewis, handing back 
the letter to Albina. 

‘TI wish I could have seen 
Katharine when she was writing 
that epistle,’ laughed Miss North- 
brooke. ‘ Katharine’s correspond- 
ence is most energetic.’ 

‘I feared your friends would be 
angry with you for—’ 

‘Why should I care for their 
anger?’ interrupted Albina quickly. 

* You see, Mrs. Erskine threatens 
even to think of you no longer as 
a relative—’ : 

*I sha’n’t suffer very much from 
the loss of her affection. But oh, 
Lewis, does this vex you much?’ 

‘It only vexes me for your 
sake.’ 

‘And not for your own at all?” 

‘Not for my own at all.’ 

‘Iamso glad. But I am proud 
of you, Lewis, and my friends shall 
recognise you.’ 

‘Dear Albina, I owe you so 
much, and it grieves me terribly 
that your relations will turn their 
backs upon you ; you will one day 
miss their affection.’ 

‘If I have yours I cannot miss 
theirs. Besides, I do not believe 
all that Katharine Erskine says ; 
she only tries to vex me. As if I 
should wish to break my engage- 
ment with you for such paltry rea- 
sons as she advances! There, be 
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easy in your mind, and do not let 
Mrs. Erskine’s letter vex you.’ 

‘I will try my best to make you 
happy, said Lewis, taking her 
hand. 


‘ But are you happy, quite happy 
yourself? Say that you are. I 
should be wretched if I thought 
otherwise. Oh, I have always loved 
you ! 

These words brought the colour 
into Lewis Harding’s face. Was 
he false to her? Was it right that 
he should allow her to believe that 
her heart was his? False or not, he 
drew her towards him and kissed 
her passionately. 

‘Nothing shall make me surren- 
der you,’ she said in a low voice. 
‘Nothing! Katharine Erskine does 
not know how I can love. Her 
letter shall be answered to-day ; 
and after she has received my reply 
she will not write to me in the same 
way again. O Lewis, Lewis, say 
that you love me! Mrs. Chesley 
dared the other day to suggest 
that you did not, and I should 
have dismissed her if Margaret 
Luxton had not interfered and 
asked me to pardon her, for I 
thought her suggestion was an in- 
sult to you—and it was, Lewis, was 
it not? for you do love me, I 
know!’ 

‘Yes, yes, Albina, I love you,’ 
cried Lewis, carried away for a mo- 
ment by the girl’s passion. 

How could he be indifferent to 
such fervour, such self-surrender, 
such a confession that her love for 
him had won supremacy over all 
her other interests and affections ? 

‘How happy you make me, 
Lewis, when you speak to me in 
that tone!’ she cried. 

Three or four days afterwards 
Albina and Margaret were sitting 
in the drawing-room over the fire, 
both rather silent and thoughtful, for 
though it was September the day 
was chilly, and a fire had been lit. 
‘ Margaret,’ said Albina, ‘ what 
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has made you so quiet? Are you 
regretting that Marcus left London 
so suddenly ? 

‘I wonder what made Marcus so 
soon leave for the country?’ said 
Albina. ‘ Do you know ? 

‘I suppose it was on some rather 
urgent matter,’ was Margaret’s an- 
swer, who knew that he had gone 
with Mr. Bevington, and in Lewis 
Harding’s interests, but was unable 
to explain this to her friend. 

‘ How thoughtful you are!’ said 
Albina again. ‘I dowish you could 
tell me what you are thinking 
about ?” 

* Well, I won't be thoughtful any 
more, or you will say I am 
dull.’ 

Margaret had received a few 
lines that morning from Marcus 
Borodaile, with an account of his 
proceedings with Mr. Albert North- 
brooke, and of his subsequent in- 
terview with Sir John Vine ; and 
Marcus had especially enjoined 
upon her the expediency of saying 
nothing to her cousin. All things, 
he wrote, had succeeded admirably. 
There would be no scandal. Mr. 
Northbrooke had yielded under 
pressure, and given up the import- 
ant letters and papers in his pos- 
session, and the Rev. Sir John Vine 
had stipulated for silence by the 
promise of paying a large sum of 
money over to Mr. Bevington, on 
behalf of Lewis Harding. This 
news had been pleasant for Mar- 
garet to hear, but it had made her 
thoughtful too. 

‘I don’t expect to receive any 
more thunderbolts from my cousin 
Katharine about my marriage,’ said 
Albina, with a laugh ; ‘for I made 
my last letter plain and unmistak- 
able with a vengeance.’ 

‘I cannot understand Mrs. 
Erskine’s objection to Mr. Hard- 
ing,’ said Margaret pensively. 

‘My dear Margaret, she endea- 
voured to persuade him to use his 
influence with Marcus to break with 
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you. Oh, Kate is such a bitter 
enemy !" 

The entrance-door bell was at 
that moment heard ringing loudly. 

‘I wonder whether that is Lewis,’ 
thought Albina. 

‘I wonder whetherthat is Marcus,’ 
thought Margaret. 

It was neither—but Mrs. Erskine 
herself, in deep black, and with 
her dark eyes spitefully bright. 

‘ Why, Katharine !’ cried Albina, 
rising quickly. ‘Who would have 
thought of seeing you ? 

‘I certainly did not expect to 
see you so soon as to-day when I 
wrote to you last,’ was Mrs. Erskine’s 
first remark, after she had greeted 
her cousin with some slight demon- 
stration of regard. To Margaret she 
coldly inclined her head, and Mar- 
garet rose to go. 

*You need not go, Margaret,’ 
said Albina quickly. 

Mrs. Erskine seated herself, and 
then proceeded to unlock a small 
travelling-bag. 

‘Did you come alone?’ asked 
Miss Northbrooke. 

‘No; I was accompanied by 
Mrs. Gambier, who, being some- 
what out of health, has come to 
town to consult a physician—a 
gentleman you know very well, 
Albina, Dr. John Sebly.’ 

‘Oh, Dr. Sebly—yes, I know 
him,’ replied Albina, the colour 
mounting to her face. 

*I once hoped, Albina,’ Mrs. 
Erskine went on, ‘that I should 
have had the pleasure of congratu- 
lating you upon being engaged to 
him ; you wrote to me that he had 
made you an offer. He is a gen- 
tleman of repute and position, and 
you would certainly have consulted 
your interest by accepting his offer, 
rather than by—’ 

‘There !’ interrupted Albina, ‘I 
hoped I had silenced you. Please 
say nothing on this matter.’ 

‘ Albina !’ 

‘Kate, I won't listen to you!’ 
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* If you have refused to listen to 
the reasons I have already urged, 
you will listen to those which I am 
prepared to bring forward now,’ 
said Mrs. Erskine emphatically. 
‘ After what I have to tell you, you 
cannot marry Mr. Harding—that is, 
if you have any regard to the name 
and position of your family. Ifso, 
you will be the most reckless girl 
that ever lived !’ 

‘You don’t frighten me, Kate,’ 
cried Albina, her eyes lighting up 
for battle. 

‘Do I not? Mrs. Erskine said 
slowly, as she produced a packet 
of letters and papers from her bag. 
‘These will fmghten you, at all 
events. They refer to Mr. Hard- 
ing, and explain who he is. Do you 
wish Miss Luxton to be present 
when I reveal the story contained 
in these papers?’ glancing darkly 
at Margaret. 

Margaret again rose. ‘Stay!’ 
said Albina in a voice of decision. 
‘I am sure whatever you may have 
to say will reflect no discredit on 
Mr. Harding ; therefore Miss Lux- 
ton need not go.’ 

‘ As you please,’ cried Katharine 
Erskine. ‘I make this statement 
with regret, and wish that you had 
listened to my advice, and so have 
avoided knowing what you are now 
bound to know. By accident, 
Albina, I discovered these papers 
in my brother’s study, where in 
his usual carelessness he had laid 
them. Under other circumstances 
I should not have taken them into 
my custody ; but in your interests, 
Albina, I resolved to do so. That 
is my excuse for having them in 
my possession. Theyrefer, as I told 
you, to Mr. Harding. What will 
you say when I tell you that Mr. 
Harding is the son of Sir John 
Vine—the issue of a /iaison when 
John Vine was at college ? 

‘This is a joke! cried Albina, ™ 

‘Read, and see whether it is 
one !’ said Mrs. Erskine, thrusting 
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the papers into her cousin’s hands. 
Margaret was trembling with terror. 
Albina caught her eyes—a look in 
them alarmed her. 

‘Margaret !" she cried. But Mar- 
garet’s face confirmed Mrs. Ers- 
kine’s words. ‘ Margaret,’ she cried 
again, ‘you know something of 
this; speak—!’ 

‘ Have you no pity for the shame 
of a poor woman who has been 
dead for nearly thirty years?’ said 
Margaret Luxton, turning to Mrs. 
Erskine. 

‘Read those papers,’ Katharine 
cried impatiently to Albina ; ‘and 
then, after reading them, disgrace 

“yourself if you can by this mar- 
riage ! 

‘Are these the only proofs that 
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Mr. Harding is Sir John Vine’s 
son?’ asked Albina breathlessly. 

‘Yes; I believeso. Their con- 
tents once revealed, and Mr. Hard- 
ing’s birth is a secret no longer. 
Knowing this, Albina, you will not 
have the hardihood to marry him, 
I feel assured.’ 

‘There, Katharine, who can 
harm him now?’ cried Albina trium- 
phantly, as she threw the letters 
and diary into the fire. 

Before Mrs. Erskine’s angry cry 
escaped her lips, they were in a 
blaze. 

‘I am willing to be Lewis Hard- 
ing’s wife notwithstanding this! 
Albina Northbrooke said. Then 
she burst into tears, and Margaret 
clasped her. 


[To be continued. } 





THE EVERLASTING PITY. 


—a_— 


As lies the blue behind the thunder-cloud, 

As lurk the snowGrops ’neath the drifted snow, 
As the bright buds till April calls aloud 

Hide deep within the black and leafless bough, 
So, despite care and sorrow, loss and fret, 

God’s loving pity guards His children’s fates ; 
Oh, in our darkness let us trust Him yet, 

Whose Comforter each patient soul awaits. 


Believe the rankling wound in love is sent, 
Believe the grief in chastening mercy comes, 
And so the bitter ‘ why’ to faith will melt, 
And sorrow smile among her darling’s tombs. 
Watching the violets gem the grassy lane 
That late in desolate winter chill we trod, 
Let the sweet flowers preach to the lonely pain 
The everlasting pity of our God. 





TROUBADOUR SONGS. 


XX, CATALONIA THE GAY (CATALUENHA LA GAYA). 
A RETROENSA BY GIRAUD RIQUIER. 
——o——_ 


‘La Retroensa était une piéce a refrain, ordinairement composée de cing couplets tous 
a rimes différentes..—RAYNOUARD, Poésie des Troubadours, 


[/n the original metre.) 


I. 


SINCE one glittering star alone 
Shines upon my devious way, 
When my beautiful, my own, 
Earthward bends her heavenly ray, 
Greeting with her benison ; 
All the homage I would pay,— 
Meet it is I catch the tone 
Breathed in Catalonia gay ; 
All is joy and gladness there, 


Mid brave knights and ladies fair. 


II, 


Gallantry and valour there, 
joy and gentle courtesy, 
Knowledge deep and honour rare 
Blend in happy unity ; 
Love its early freshness ne’er 
Sinks in dull satiety, 
And to banish thence all care 
Wisely each one doth agree. 
All is joy and gladness there, 
Mid brave knights and ladies fair. 





Ill. 


Therefore do I still aspire 
All that gentle meed to earn, 
So that she, my heart’s desire, 
To my winning song may turn. 
In my breast this ardent fire 
Still unceasingly doth burn, 
And I must, ere it expire, 
Catalonia’s science learn. 
All is joy and gladness there, 
Mid brave knights and ladies fair. 
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IV. 


When that secret rare I gain, 
Love a rich reward will pay ; 
Never shall I then complain, 
Ne’er for larger blessings pray. 
Now I’m wandering in pain 
From my fair one far away ; 
Therefore, from Narbonne to Spain 
See me journey on my way. 
All is joy and gladness there, 
Mid brave knights and ladies fair. 


Vv. 


This alone I seek to know, 
Why in love I sometimes fail, 
Though no treacherous breezes blow 
Through my heart in envious gale. 
I would not with methods low 
Her I dearly love assail, 
Yet, a meek disciple, go 
Where love’s arts do still avail. 
All is joy and glorious there, 
Mid brave knights and ladies fair. 








